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Just as good as the Hartford 

P ERSONS scattered all over the United States are asking 
their agents or brokers to get them policies in the Hartford. 
But some of them are being persuaded to accept policies in 
other companies because the agent or broker argues that the 
companies he wants to give them are “just as good as the 
Hartford.” 

. But are they just as good? Do you know about any of 
them as you know about the Hartford? The Hartford is 
today the best known fire insurance-company in America. It is 
more than one hundred years old and in that time has promptly 
and fairly met every loss. It does the largest business of any 
company in America and at San Francisco paid the largest 
single loss in fire insurance history. When an agent or broker 
asks you to accept a policy in some company “just as good,” 
remember these things about the Hartford and take no other 
company, however “good.” 

The penalty of a mistake in choosing a company falls on 
you. When you choose the Hartford you take no chances. 
Ask for the Hartford and accept no substitute. Any agent 
or broker can get it for you, so when your policy expires 

INSIST ON THE HARTFORD 

Agents Everywhere 
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Volume XXXVII JANUARY, 19II Number 1 


©Tutorial 


WORLD-WIDE EVANGELISM 

Now there were at Antioch, in the church that was there, prophets and 
teachers, Barnabas, and Symeon that was called Niger, and Lucius of Cyrene, 
and Manaen, the foster-brother of Herod the tetrarch, and Saul. And as they 
ministered to the Lord, and fasted, the Holy Spirit said, Separate me Barna¬ 
bas and Saul for the work whereunto I have called them. Then when they had 
fasted and prayed, and laid their hands on them, they sent them away. 

THE AMBITION OF THE EARLY MISSIONARIES 

It was an important moment in the history of the Christian 
church when Barnabas and Saul, soon to be known as Paul and 
Barnabas, set out westward from Antioch. It was not then for 
the first time that Paul had conceived the hope of being himself 
the bearer of the gospel to the Gentiles. This thought had in all 
probability been in his mind almost from the moment of his accept¬ 
ance of Jesus as the Son of God. But the time had now come when 
he could definitely, and with the support and sympathy of a 
Christian community, enter upon the task. A few years later he 
wrote from Corinth to the Romans that he had fully preached the 
gospel from Jerusalem round about to Illyricum, that is, had 
completed his work in Syria, Asia, Macedonia, and Achaia, and 
though temporarily compelled to go to Jerusalem, was looking 
with hope and longing to Rome and Spain. From the point of 
view of that later hour, it is evident that the planting of the gos¬ 
pel in the centers of population and influence in the Roman empire 
was the task which the two apostles began when they sailed from 
Antioch, and it is scarcely possible to doubt that, in the mind of 
Paul at least, the thought and hope of this achievement were 
already at that time kindled in his heart. It was with a large 
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ambition—in the eyes of Jew, Greek, and Roman, a foolish ambi¬ 
tion—that the two young apostles crossed the strip of water between 
Syria and Cyprus. But it was ambition that the ultimate outcome 
of their efforts has more than justified. 

THE BASIS OF THIS AMBITION 

If we seek the explanation of this daring ambition and the 
courage to undertake its realization, we find it in three facts. 

The explanation lies first in the broad horizon of PauPs thought. 
Professor Ramsay has rightly directed our attention to the fact 
that Paul was an imperialist in feeling. He was a Roman citizen, 
and thought not of Jerusalem or of Tarsus, not of Judea or of 
Cilicia, as his country, but of the Roman empire. To him it was 
natural in formulating his plan for the spread of the gospel to 
define its scope in terms of the empire, and to set no limit to it but 
those of the empire. 

The explanation lies, secondly, in the fact that the apostle's 
experience had led him to leave behind many of the elements of 
the ancient Jewish religion which both to the Jewish particularism 
and the Jerusalem type of Christian were essential, but which to the 
Greek and the Roman were serious obstacles to their acceptance 
of either Judaism or Christianity. The controversy centered at 
a later time largely around the question of circumcision. But 
before he left Antioch Paul had already settled that question in 
his own mind, and with it had decided the much larger question 
of the authority of ancient statutes in general which were no longer 
conducive to the development of moral and religious life. For him 
new occasions gave rise to new duties, and new experiences eman¬ 
cipated from old obligations. Old convictions based on ancient 
revelation could never become contemptible, but neither could 
they hold the field or bind the conscience as against new convic¬ 
tions based on deep and convincing, even though modern, experi¬ 
ence. Religion is not rites and ceremonies; it is not statutes and 
commands: it is the open mind, and the ready will; it is faith in 
God revealed in Christ, begetting love toward men. Now abide 
faith, hope, and love. All else is but expression of these, and may 
change with changing needs. 
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The explanation of the apostle's ambition is found, in the third 
place, in an intense conviction of the power of the gospel when thus 
reduced to its simple terms. He was not ashamed of the gospel; 
for he was fully persuaded that it was the power of God unto 
salvation for every one that believed. In the laboratory of an 
intense religious experience he had wrought out for himself certain 
fundamental and unshakable convictions. Converted by his 
Damascus vision from a zealous Phariseeism to a firm faith in 
Jesus, from a rigid legalism to a joyous life by the Spirit, he had 
confirmed the new conviction of that crucial hour by years of 
devout faith in Christ bearing fruit in the arduous toil of love, and 
by long observation of the effects of his gospel in the lives of others. 

THE BROAD HORIZON OF MODERN CHRISTIANITY 

Looking out upon our world at the beginning of another new 
year, is it fanciful for us to find a parallel between Paul's situation 
and ours? Commerce and navigation, the telegraph and the 
cable, the missionary and the world traveler, have given us also 
a wide horizon. Indeed, we have almost reached the limit of 
possibility in this direction. Future generations may reach the 
south pole as this one has reached the north, they may extend 
their explorations, their railways and steamship lines, into terri¬ 
tory now only imperfectly accessible, they may learn to sail the 
air as now we sail the seas. But no new continents can be dis¬ 
covered, the earth cannot be enlarged, nor can other planets be 
reached by steamship or railway. We have practically reached 
the end of the process of enlarging our horizon. 

THE SHORTENING OF ITS CREED 

The progress of biblical and theological science bas tended to 
reduce the extent of our theological creed. Much that previous gen¬ 
erations thought essential we are beginning to learn is not vital, and 
to suspect that insistence upon it hinders the spread of our religion 
among the nations of the earth. Indeed it is becoming constantly 
more evident that many of the things which have been obstacles 
to the acceptance of Christianity by non-Christian peoples are 
hindrances also to its effectiveness at home. The shortening of 
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creed, which Jesus and Paul found so necessary in their day, is 
not less needful in ours. 

THE PARAMOUNT NEED: POSITIVE JAITH 

But what shall we say concerning the third element that gave 
to Paul and Barnabas the courage to enter upon their world- 
horizoned enterprise: intensity of positive conviction? For if 
we are to rank any one of the three grounds of their ambition 
above the other two, it is this that must be reckoned most essen¬ 
tial. Unfortunately it sometimes happens that the surrender 
of the untrue or the doubtful begets a habit of surrender that 
leaves one without deep or stropg convictions, and consequently 
without enthusiasm. It was not so with Paul. It need not be 
so, it must not be so, with this generation. There is ample ground 
for faith in the eternal truths that stand forth only the more clearly 
when they are unencumbered by doctrines that have been super¬ 
seded by larger truth. There is ample reason in past experience 
and in that of the present for firm conviction and enthusiastic 
devotion to high tasks. With horizon enlarged to its utmost 
limits, with all the nations brought within the field of our vision 
and of our efforts, with clearer light by which to discriminate between 
the basal truths that abide and the temporary expression of this 
truth in relation to passing circumstances and needs, the times 
call for, and the facts warrant, a positive and enthusiastic faith, a 
zealous and at the same time a rational evangelism. 

It is the positive truths that we hold, moreover, that will be 
effective. It was not the armor that David rejected that won 
him his victory; it was the weapon and the strength that he 
retained. It is not the encumbering cloak that the woodman 
throws aside that enables him to fell the mighty tree; it is his 
strong arm and his keen-edged axe. What we have happily freed 
ourselves from, others may need our help to lay aside. But it is 
truth retained, not what is rejected, that nourishes the soul and 
makes strong the arm. Faith in and fellowship with the living 
and true God, revealed through Jesus Christ, and that love for 
our fellow-men which such faith begets—these are positives, not 
negatives, and they are the central elements of the gospel which 
is the power of God unto salvation for Jew and Gentile alike. 
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MODERN BELIEF ABOUT JESUS 


SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
The University of Chicago 


At a very early date Jesus was given a position in the reverence 
and worship of his followers nearly identical with that of God. 
This attitude was maintained almost constantly and universally 
by succeeding generations of believers, yet it is also true that no 
one scheme of christological doctrine can be said to have domi¬ 
nated theology from the beginning, and it is probably safe to assume 
that there has never existed, even at any given period, absolute 
uniformity of opinion about Jesus. Among the earliest Christians 
he was interpreted chiefly in terms of Jewish messianic expectations; 
but when the new religion passed over to Greek soil much emphasis 
came to be placed upon metaphysical speculation, the type of 
speculation varying as time advanced to suit ideas current in 
successive periods of Christian thought. During the course of 
Christianity’s extension and development there has been the 
constant necessity of adjusting christological dogma to the new 
ideas of each new age. 

It is not at all strange, therefore, that we should ask, What can 
we believe about Jesus today ? An evaluation of him in terms of 
modern thought is inevitable. Many persons may still be satis¬ 
fied with some form of traditional Christology, but there are 
others who feel compelled to adopt, in their treatment of religious 
problems, the methods of critical inquiry which they recognize as 
valid for other fields of study and a world-view which harmonizes 
with the data of modern knowledge. If Jesus is to have vital 
significance for their religion, interpretation of him must rest upon 
careful historical research regarding his career and be phrased in 
the language of present-day thought. 

The motive of this effort to understand Jesus anew should not 
be misunderstood. An expression of doubt regarding the validity 
of the older view is sometimes looked upon as an attempt to dis- 
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parage Jesus; but, on the contrary, its real aim is to obtain a more 
adequate means of appreciating his worth. One may question 
whether the first interpreters’ speculations about Jesus can lay 
any stronger claim to finality than can their cosmology, but the 
world has not lost its meaning because it has been newly inter¬ 
preted—in fact, it has taken on a much larger meaning. If it is 
assumed that Jesus’ chief significance lies in the speculative gar¬ 
ments which his early followers cast about him then there is danger 
that he lose prestige; but if he is discovered to have had essential 
worth quite apart from their theology the attempt to estimate 
his significance from the standpoint of modern thinking is scarcely 
to be feared. Therefore we may freely question, What can one, 
who critically estimates the historicity of the sources and holds a 
modern scientific world-view, believe about Jesus ? 

We are sometimes asked to state exactly what historical study 
has fixed upon as the pure facts about the earthly Jesus. Can it 
tell us whether he was miraculously bom, whether he was really 
God, whether his physical body was raised from the tomb, and 
other questions of a similar character ? To answer candidly, the 
historian cannot give a final reply to inquiries of this sort. He 
can observe the place of these items in the early faith, the probable 
date of their appearance in the literature, and the special theolog¬ 
ical interest which they were made to serve, but he cannot produce 
a mathematical demonstration either for or against their validity. 
There are two main reasons why lie cannot do so. In the first 
place, his earliest sources of information were not given literary 
form until a generation or more after the events, and so the narra¬ 
tives are liable to be colored by the pious fancy of the primitive 
age. Indeed, if first-hand documents from the Twelve were extant 
one would still need to question whether the vivid imaginations of 
the first believers and their early theological interests had not 
influenced their reports. In the second place, these problems are 
primarily speculative rather than historical; the question of the 
quality of the phenomena is involved, and it cannot be answered 
apart from some metaphysical theory. Nor is a type of historical 
study which is content with determining the content of primitive 
belief sufficient for our purpose. Much of the phraseology and 
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many of the thought-forms of primitive Christianity do not corre¬ 
spond to modern men’s ideas of what constitutes the highest values 
in our world of thought, therefore they cannot supply the content 
of our belief about Jesus. This is not strange when we remember 
that modern scientific ideas, the evolutionary interpretation of the 
world, the comparative study of religions, and the present complex 
conditions of society must of necessity enter into the making of 
any vital type of modern religious thinking. 

Perhaps the fundamental difficulty with much of the older 
interpretation is the extent and character of its emphasis upon the 
supernatural. Many now feel that this way of picturing God’s 
relation to human life and history is too mechanical to give a 
religiously adequate estimate of Jesus. According to the newer 
world-view, unprecedented and seemingly extraordinary events in 
history need not be assigned to other-world causes in order to give 
them significance. This world is now far richer in reality than it 
was for the ancients. Then it was barren and narrow and could be 
enriched only from without, while for moderns the enrichment has 
come increasingly from within. In proportion as the conquest of 
the normal has enlarged, confidence in it has increased, and the need 
for the abnormal has gradually disappeared. This is no impoverish¬ 
ment of the spiritual possibilities of the universe, but it does mean 
the elimination of externalism, freakishness, and arbitrary interven¬ 
tion in the normal world-order. So it follows that in interpreting 
Jesus, the category of supernaturalism is felt by many to be an 
inadequate way of picturing his worth—not because he has lost 
significance but because the category has done so. This situation 
is seen more definitely, for example, in the use which has been 
made of certain terms to indicate the idea of his deity—terms which 
no longer fitly answer to the conception of deity even when they 
are used of God himself. To be sure, it was inevitable that primi¬ 
tive thought upon this subject should move in the realm of 
physical relations, employing such ideas as defiance of the course of 
nature, unlimited exercise of the powers of sense, and the like; 
but today more comprehensive and spiritual terms are needed to 
express the idea of God and his relation to men. 

Historical study renders a more practical service for modern 
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needs when it seeks to discover the ground rather than the con¬ 
tent of the first disciples’ belief. On the one hand Jesus was for 
them the exalted heavenly Messiah worthy of the highest form of in¬ 
terpretation afforded by the ideas of the time; on the other he was 
a historical individual with whom they had had intimate personal 
association, the memory of which lay behind their later theological 
thinking. Grant that they were often uncritical in their thinking, 
that they often expounded their own ideas rather than his, concede 
the possibility that their story of his infancy was myth, and that 
their belief in his resurrection was illusory, yet a very powerful 
influence must have emanated from their contact with him in order 
to support their strong, bold type of interpretation, and to inspire 
the loyal quality of life which they exemplified. 

It is beyond question that the resurrection faith, however 
attained, was a powerful factor in determining early ideas about 
the earthly Jesus; Jewish messianism doubtless also offered a 
rich store of interpretative material; and probably both of these 
things took precedence in the disciples’ minds over any purely 
historical interest. Yet even in the tradition as it now stands it 
is perfectly clear that neither the anticipation of Jesus’ resurrec¬ 
tion nor a general belief in his messiahship had occupied a central 
place in his life of fellowship with his disciples. The earliest gospel 
tradition is explicit in stating that the predictions of his resurrec¬ 
tion fell upon deaf ears; while their belief in his messiahship did not 
take form until near the close of his ministry, and even then it was a 
somewhat faltering hope which quickly vanished under the shadow 
of the cross. We are not to imagine that their memory of the his¬ 
torical Jesus was in any large measure at first linked with these 
interpretative ideas. That this fact can be seen in the present 
form of the tradition is all the more significant in view of the 
special needs for the framers of the tradition to show that the later 
faith in the risen and exalted Messiah was consonant with the dis¬ 
ciples’ actual recollections of Jesus. We may believe that the 
feature in his life which made the most abiding impression at the 
time was not any claim of his to official dignity, either for the 
present or for the future, but the strength of his own forceful per¬ 
sonality; indeed it may be that we shall not go far astray if we 
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think of this as a very essential factor in the genesis of the resur¬ 
rection faith as well as in stimulating the first Christians , mes¬ 
sianic belief. 

The success of the new religious movement was no doubt largely 
due to this force of Jesus’ personality, expressed and perpetuated 
in the work of his disciples. Judas of Gamala, Barcochba, and 
even John the Baptist, seem to have had quite as many adherents 
to preserve their memory as did Jesus, and the circumstances 
which attended them were hardly more adverse than those through 
which he passed; yet their cause failed while his succeeded—a sig¬ 
nificant testimony to the vital impress his personality left upon 
his disciples. The exceptional manner in which he awakened the 
deeper elements of religious faith gave the new religion a stimulus 
through which it conquered even so stubborn a foe as Saul of 
Tarsus. ' 

It is natural, therefore, to seek the basal element for present 
belief in a study of the real content of Jesus’ life. In this way the 
perplexities of ecclesiastical dogma may be escaped without sac¬ 
rificing the essential thing which inspired the creeds and yet some¬ 
times eluded them. Failure to recognize that the personal relig¬ 
ious life of Jesus lay at the basis of all genuine interpretation seems 
to have been the weakness of theologians from the beginning. 
While the first disciples were deeply impressed by their association 
with Jesus they were not content merely to tell the story of his life, 
they preferred to set in the foreground their own inferences about 
the meaning of his career; and eventually the efforts of later 
believers to account for the original force of his personality became 
entangled in grave logical difficulties regarding such problems as 
how he could be both truly God and truly man, or how he could 
be God by the side of God himself and yet Christians hold to 
belief in only one God. The creed makers’ efforts to fix the content 
of belief by much definition of phrases may have answered the 
needs of their day, but modern interpretation must go behind the 
dogmas which have gathered about Jesus and at least take its 
starting-point from the actual content of his earthly life. 

What was there about him that led his associates to esteem him 
as they did ? It will be safer to set aside for the moment all accounts 
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of his alleged claims to official dignity and to look at the gospel 
picture of his every day life and teaching, noting especially those 
items which seem to be preserved without any evidently apologetic 
intent. Many features of his career were too deeply impressed 
upon the disciples’ minds to be eclipsed even by the new faith in 
the exalted Messiah whose earthly career counted for so little 
theologically in comparison with his present heavenly dignity. 
For example, in contrast with the tendency manifest in certain 
portions of the tradition to set him above the ordinary experiences 
of humanity, the gospels preserve a very life-like picture of the 
genuineness of his daily experiences; he grew weary with toil, 
he lacked worldly possessions, he was the victim of scheming 
enemies, and even his spiritual life needed the constant support of 
a prayerful appeal to God. Yet in this lowliness his followers felt 
the peculiar power of his unselfish solicitude for the welfare of 
others. Not only were they led to admire his ideal, but they were 
inspired to cultivate a similar type of life for themselves. 

Again, in recalling the daily relation of master to disciple they 
show another phase of his unique influence upon them. It was 
natural enough for a teacher in those days to have a group of fol¬ 
lowers, yet the discipleship to which Jesus called men was dis¬ 
tinctive. The incentive which he held out was not an appeal to 
their self-interest but an opportunity to serve others—by following 
him they were to become fishers of men. Their motives must be 
unselfish, they must aim to make absolute choice of God's will, 
and to realize for themselves a life of true sonship to God. They 
are to follow God as he did, and this ideal is best attained by 
becoming followers of him inasmuch as he has a peculiarly clear 
vision of the Father’s will. Their memory of this ethical and 
spiritual sanity of their master probably stood the early Christians 
in good stead later, when the ecstatic side of the church’s life 
threatened to become unduly prominent. 

Similarly in the memory of Jesus’ work as teacher they find 
him unique. His hearers were often astonished at his direct 
expression of personal conviction in contrast with the usual method 
of referring to Rabbi So-and-so. He criticized current interpre¬ 
tations of the law and also passed judgment upon certain things 
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in the law itself: some of its requirements were too lax and some 
were too severe. In the content of his message in general, there 
is the same impression of superiority due to his keen spiritual 
insight. He shocked contemporary religious teachers by announc¬ 
ing the forgiveness of sins on conditions very different from those 
then generally recognized as valid, he simplified the problem of 
salvation by making a life of spiritual fellowship with God funda¬ 
mental, and he fixed and at the same time elevated all ideals of 
human conduct by setting up as the supreme test the quality of 
godlikeness. 

In all this the disciples must have felt that Jesus’ superiority 
rested upon the force of his own character. They do not represent 
him as a mere automaton mechanically uttering the divine oracles, 
nor was his message what might be called a mere product of his 
intellectualism, but it had been wrought out in his own spiritual 
experience and clarified by his sense of constant fellowship with 
God. They also remembered that he wished them to cultivate a 
genuine heart-life. He addressed himself to their inner conscious¬ 
ness, and the superior character of his own inward motives gave 
special force to his message. 

Notwithstanding the prominence given to miracles in the early 
tradition respecting Jesus, his disciples do not seem to have thought 
of these as the real test of his superiority. They reported that his 
working of wonders was conditioned upon the proper spiritual 
setting: his power was grounded in a life of spiritual union with 
God; there was an occasion when he would not turn stones into 
bread, and there were times when he could not perform any miracles; 
but limitations of this sort were not thought to imply his inferiority 
on such occasions. Indeed, at just these moments of seeming 
failure his superiority appears most distinctly in the clarity of his 
spiritual vision. His right to a unique place was not conditioned 
by his power or lack of power to do mighty works; it was in the 
realm of the spiritual that he chiefly and most truly displayed his 
supremacy. 

This picture of the historical Jesus, preserved in the memory 
of his disciples in spite of their efforts at theological elaboration, 
constitutes a substantial basis for reflection in modern times. It 
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is not strange that his early followers should have ultimately made 
him the object of their worship, or that men today should be 
similarly moved; but we must not lose sight of the fundamental 
fact that his personal religion rather than the religion about him 
is of fundamental importance—he lived religiously and thus 
inspired believers to live similarly. 

What, finally, is to be the content of modern belief about this 
person? If one’s world-view is such that special value attaches 
to alleged happenings lying outside the course of natural law, the 
terminology of the ancient faith may be retained; others may 
resort to the speculative notions of later times, adopting, for exam¬ 
ple, the Hegelian postulate of the divine idea, thus removing the 
miracle from the physical sphere into the realm of ideas; while 
still others may wish to level all thought of Jesus down to the 
ordinary plane of human experience. Perhaps one world-view 
is as good as another if we are careful not to obscure the real Jesus 
with our efforts to theologize about him. We are disposed to 
think it more important to seek in Jesus help for worthy living 
and enlightenment for our thought of God, than to try to frame an 
interpretation of him in the language of any predetermined meta¬ 
physical theory. Our problem is not to determine the kind of 
Jesus which is demanded by our ideas of God, but to attain the 
vision of God which our knowledge of Jesus makes possible. 

From this standpoint his worth lies primarily in the content of 
his life, as history discloses his superior personal efficiency in the 
spiritual sphere. He has usually been, and one may venture to 
think he always will be, measured by the degree in which he aids 
men in their struggle for salvation; and since we may be unable 
now to make the external element central in our thought of salva¬ 
tion, some forms in which his worth was formerly phrased may 
have to be set aside; nevertheless the power of his personality 
and message continues to be a mighty inspiration prompting 
modern men to the worthiest spiritual attainments and encourag¬ 
ing them to realize in their own lives a genuine experience of God. 
In this respect he is now, as he always has been, the great Savior. 

This spirit of his life has been felt continually and broadly 
wherever his memory has been preserved. The high standards of 
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righteousness maintained by Christians today, their emphasis 
upon brotherly love, the control of noble ideals in their lives, are 
a heritage from him. The theoretical question of whether these 
things would have been realized without him, however answered, 
does not alter the fact that thousands have found the inspiration 
which comes from him their mainstay in the struggles of life. 
Many today are repeating the experiences of the past in this 
respect, and even the twentieth century with all its inventive skill 
can scarcely hope to furnish a better agency for the propagation 
of righteousness and personal piety. True, Jesus was not the first 
to admire virtue nor the first to preach righteousness. Before 
his day the marble statue of goodness had been unveiled and its 
graceful proportions admired; but he succeeded as other artists 
had not in putting a throbbing heart within that marble breast, 
thus infusing it with the warmth of real life. He gave a personal 
demonstration of the possibilities of noble attainment by showing 
that trustful fellowship with the Father enabled one to live the life 
of personal purity, to maintain the optimistic spirit, to cherish the 
attitude of brotherly kindness and social service. 

If one could peer into the secret of believers’ lives from age to 
age perhaps he would find that much of the credit interpreters 
have taken to themselves for presenting Jesus effectively to men 
has been quite secondary in comparison with the winning power 
of his life. It has recently been said, speaking about the first 
believers, “Jesus lived on not only in the dogma but also in the 
ethics of his community, and their quiet walk in imitation of him 
had perhaps even more attracting power than the preaching about 
the crucified and risen one.” Something of the same might be 
truly said of any age in the history of the faith. The power of 
Christianity is in its life, the lives of believers lived in likeness to 
and under the inspiration of the life of Jesus. 

Thus understood, modem belief must center about Jesus’ 
career as a religious personality. The divine interpreted in terms 
of life comes to vivid expression in his vital consciousness of unhin¬ 
dered fellowship with God and in his devotion to the welfare of 
humanity. This will mean to many persons in modern times a 
more significant appreciation of his worth for religious thought 
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than would be possible on the basis of any amount of miracle or 
metaphysical dualism which the oriental imagination or the 
ancient Greek philosophy was capable of inventing. He is no 
longer merely the embodiment of a metaphysical idea, a statue set 
on the pedestal of Jewish history and serving chiefly as an object for 
the obeisance of humanity; he represents deity not statically but 
dynamically, and so is to every age a call of God to living men. 
His life and his words summon all men to a service in which their 
supreme aim will be to learn and to do the will of God in serving 
their own day and generation. 

We can imagine someone exclaiming, “They have taken away 
my Lord and I know not where they have laid him.” As the 
women at the tomb were vainly yet anxiously seeking the living 
among the dead, so it frequently happens that seekers after truth 
experience a shock when they find their former ideas transformed 
into new shapes at first hardly recognizable. But if the new con¬ 
serve the values of the old, the transformation may ultimately 
prove a blessing notwithstanding the inconvenience of a temporary 
disturbance of thought. The first disciples passed through dark 
hours of agonizing experience before their new faith in the living 
Lord emerged, but it proved to be a new power in their lives ena¬ 
bling them to retain the estimate of Jesus which their personal con¬ 
tact with him had inspired. Indeed, when the limitations imposed 
by the earthly relationship were removed the disciples were able 
to paint their picture of his worth with far bolder strokes than had 
formerly been possible. The changes in christological dogma which 
have come about from time to time in the history of doctrine some¬ 
times cost believers pain, yet changes were necessary if Christian 
thought of Jesus was to maintain its place of supremacy. 

New types of interpretation seem to have proved adequate 
just in so far as they preserved the vital content of the older views 
and at the same time answered the thought-demands of their own 
day. Today we recognize that the older metaphysics, in terms of 
which Jesus has usually been interpreted, is unsatisfactory to many 
persons. To meet this situation we strive to go behind all former 
christological theories to the historical Jesus and, with our knowl¬ 
edge of his life as a basis, to estimate his significance in the light 
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of spiritual rather than external relations. It will doubtless be 
conceded that this method is in harmony with certain phases of 
modem thought, but still it may be asked, Does it conserve those 
elements which made the older Christology valuable and effective ? 

At the basis of all past interpretation of Jesus lie two ideas to 
which chief worth has been attached: in him we find the ideal for 
human life, and we also have in him the concrete embodiment of 
Our highest thought of God. These values have been formally 
expressed in the doctrine of his perfect humanity on the one hand 
and his absolute deity on the other. All christological speculation 
has described its orbit about these two foci. 

No one is likely to doubt that the first of these underlying 
values is preserved by the modem method. Surely nothing could 
bring out more emphatically Jesus’ worth as an ideal for our life 
than the effort to fix attention upon his earthly career. In fact, 
modern needs are not satisfied with a merely objective contempla¬ 
tion of his career, or a parrot-like imitation of his action; the 
present calls for men who have not only seen Jesus standing in a 
niche of the past but who see him beckoning them on to the real¬ 
ization of the noblest attainments in the modern world of action. 
For them Jesus is more than a pattern to be copied, he is a demon¬ 
stration of spiritual power to be felt today by those who have 
received the unction of his spirit. 

Can it be said that we have also conserved the second of these 
main values? As already indicated, the doctrinal form by which 
it has usually been expressed presupposes a metaphysical theory 
now become for many modern minds obsolete and unworkable. 
According to its representation, God impinged upon the universe 
from without, he projected himself into human history, he expressed 
his love for men by a semi-legal transaction making salvation 
possible; in short, the more external features of Jesus’ career are 
coupled with current notions about the Deity to form a concrete 
setting for these notions. Thus the thought of God in his relation 
to the world—and this at all times is probably the most vital item 
of such thought—seemed more real when it could be supposed to 
have its personification in Jesus. Without question, this phase 
of Jesus’ value for the religious experience of that age had to be 
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estimated in this currency if estimated at all; and just in so far 
as we today find greatest satisfaction in thinking of God in terms 
of extemalism, shall we still need to picture Jesus in this way if he 
is to have worth for our thought of God. 

But the converse is also true. One who feels that his most 
vital experience of the unseen can be adequately pictured only in 
tei*ms of the spiritual will find most help for his thought of God 
from meditation upon the spiritual content of Jesus’ life. In 
Jesus’ loyal service for humanity one finds the incarnation of divine 
love; in his religious life the reality and power of spiritual com¬ 
munion with the unseen comes to vivid expression; both in his teach¬ 
ing and in his conduct the divine will for us stands out clearly; 
in brief, Jesus so clarifies and deepens our consciousness of spirit¬ 
ual realities when we come into close touch with his life that he 
becomes for us our most valuable aid to a better vision of God. 
Above all, he helps us to realize the meaning of genuine fellowship 
with the unseen—the most valuable relationship in terms of which 
our knowledge of God can be estimated. Thus we find in the life 
of the earthly Jesus the ideal for life today and the embodiment 
of those ideas which coijstitute our highest thought of God. 
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NON-CANONICAL WRITINGS BE MAINTAINED ? r 
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Such a question as this has a formidable aspect to many devout 
souls today. It seems to be striking at the very center of our 
faith in God’s revelation; and a negative answer is dreaded because 
it would be generally interpreted to mean that we must abandon 
all belief in the unique value and authority of Christianity. It 
is well, therefore, at the outset to emphasize the fact that the 
question is proposed not in any spirit of wanton destructiveness, 
but simply because developments in theological scholarship dur¬ 
ing the past century or more have made it imperative to face the 
issue. One has only to read the popular treatises to discover that 
serious modifications have been made by conservative thinkers in 
the conception of the nature of the Bible. There is in most of 
these discussions a commendable reluctance to lower in any way 
the valuation of those Scriptures which for centuries have fed the 
life of the church. Nevertheless, concessions are freely made today 
which would have appalled our fathers. It seems proper, there¬ 
fore, to take account of stock, and to determine just what we can 
truthfully say concerning the distinction between canonical and 
non-canonical writings. 

It may be of value to remind ourselves that this is only one 
aspect of a larger question. Any religion in the course of its 
development establishes certain writings or rituals or localities 
in which the presence of God is believed to be more directly acces¬ 
sible than elsewhere. It frequently happens that criticism arising 
from either religious or scientific considerations, compels a modi¬ 
fication of theory in regard to the exact nature of these special 
objects of religious reverence. Disturbing as the necessity for 

1 A paper read before the twenty-eighth annual session of the Baptist Congress 
held at Augusta, Ga., Nov. 8-10, 1910, slightly modified. 
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readjustment may appear at first, that view of the matter which 
eventually proves itself least vulnerable to the weapons of a legiti¬ 
mate criticism is also the most serviceable for religious faith. As 
examples of questions which are similar in import to the one which 
forms the subject of this paper, we may mention the doctrines of 
the infallible church, of the sacramental efficacy of baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper, and the theory of priestly ordination, Can 
the distinction be maintained between the church and other human 
organizations? There are multitudes of Protestants who feel 
that in a more human and democratic view of the organization 
of the followers of Christ there is a religious as well as a logical 
gain. Is there no difference between the bread and wine which 
the priest has blessed and the ordinary bread and wine used for 
secular purposes? There are those who feel that in abolishing 
the distinction involved in the doctrine of transubstantiation, a 
genuine advance is made in the understanding and the practice 
of true religion. Is there no essential difference between the 
ordained minister and the layman ? Has the layman just as good 
a right to utter decisions in ecclesiastical matters as has the man 
upon whose head have been placed the ordaining hands of the 
clergy ? Again, there are many who feel that the abolition of the 
distinction is of real advantage to the cause of religion. 

It is worth while to remind ourselves of these other instances 
of the fundamental question, in order to reassure ourselves. It 
is quite possible that a failure to maintain the distinction between 
canonical and non-canonical writings might eventuate in the 
establishment of a religious faith which later generations would 
regard as more valuable than the one which their forefathers were 
so reluctant to modify or abandon. When church and sacra¬ 
ments and clergy cease to be valued because of their essential 
“divine rights,” it is not a serious step to the more democratic 
view of the Bible. At any rate, a doctrine which is based on the 
facts is better than a doctrine which is obliged to explain away 
troublesome facts. Our attempt, then, will be reverently to ask 
the question whether, in view of the data at our disposal, we can 
maintain the distinction between canonical and non-canonical 
writings. 
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But just what is the distinction? Any thing can be distin¬ 
guished somehow from other things. If not, they would be 
identical. Since the writings contained in the Bible are not 
identical with those outside the Canon, it follows that some sort 
of a distinction can be made. But just what is it that we can say 
of the biblical writings which we cannot say of others? It will 
perhaps clear the ground if we take up the significant theories 
of theologians on this point and inquire whether, in the light of the 
facts, these theories can stand. 

It is not necessary in this discussion to review the history of 
the formation of the Canon of Scripture. Every one knows that 
while the majority of our present biblical books came to be uni¬ 
versally accepted as divinely inspired, there were some whose 
character did not compel unanimous approval. A few of these 
doubtful books, such as Esther, Ecclesiastes, the Song of Songs, 
II Peter, Jude, and II and III John, have come into the standard 
Canon of Scripture. Others, such as the Apocrypha of the Old 
Testament, the Shepherd of Hermas, and the Clementine epistles 
have been excluded from our Protestant Canon. The interesting 
point to be observed in the history of the discussions concerning 
the doubtful books is the fact that while the idea of a collection of 
divinely inspired Scriptures was indubitably held, it was impossible 
to say with certainty just where the line should be drawn between 
inspired and uninspired writings. As a matter of fact, the exact 
determination of the Canon of Scripture was never a burning issue 
until after the Reformation. The early church was conscious of 
possessing in the apostles and prophets a source of authority which 
we today do not find in any living men. The traditions of Christ's 
life and work were communicated orally as well as in writing. 
Thus there was no exclusive dependence upon a definite collection 
of writings. When, during the second century, Christianity 
became Catholic in spirit, the guidance of the church constituted 
the foundation of faith. It was only when Luther denied the 
authority of the church and appealed to the Word of God alone that 
there was felt to be any pressing need for defining the exact list 
of authoritative books. In answer to this demand of the Lutheran 
Reformation, we have the test established by Catholicism in the 
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decrees of the Council of Trent, and the doctrine of the inner tes¬ 
timony of the Holy Spirit established by Luther and Calvin. 

The Catholic theory can be dismissed here with a word. It 
declares that the voice of the church decides which writings were 
given by inspiration. The church has been the faithful custodian 
of the doctrines of Christ and the apostles, and thus can tell us 
just what books were divinely approved . 2 Catholicism thus has 
a perfectly definite distinction between canonical and non-canoni- 
cal writings. One class has received from the church the needed 
label; the other has not. This decision is final; for human judg¬ 
ments cannot be allowed to modify the divine pronouncements of 
the church. If one agrees to the major premise of the capacity 
of the church thus to decide questions, this distinction will doubt¬ 
less seem satisfactory. But for one who denies that major premise, 
it seems like an arbitrary way of settling so important a matter. 

Luther proposed a practical test. He was primarily interested 
in the promotion of a vigorous life of justifying faith; his main 
concern was to discover the sources of such faith. He did not 
clearly distinguish between the idea of an original inspiration on 
the part of the writer of a scriptural book and its present power to 
inspire faith in God. The distinction which he actually had in 
mind was between those writings which have the power to bring 
to men the assurance of forgiveness through Christ and those 
which have no such power. In the application of this test, he 
uttered his famous dictum concerning the “strawy” character of 
the Epistle of James. His fundamental interest was the practical 
one of testing the legitimacy of a writing to be called Word of 
God by asking whether it actually did utter the forgiving message 
of God to the soul. But he never applied this test minutely or 
critically. Indeed, he was convinced that the Scriptures, as a 
whole, actually speak to men with divine compelling power. 

Calvin elaborated this same practical test into his famous doc¬ 
trine of the inner testimony of the Spirit. 

As God alone is a sufficient witness of himself in his own Word, so also 
the Word will never gain credit in the hearts of men till it be confirmed by 
the internal testimony of the Spirit.Therefore, being divinely illu- 

2 Canons and Decrees of the Council of Trent , Session 4. 
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mined by the Spirit, we believe the divine original of the Scripture, not from 
our own judgment or that of other men, but we esteem the certainty that we 
have received it from God’s own mouth by the ministry of men to be superior 
to that of any human judgment, and equal to that of an intuitive perception 
of God himself in it.* 

But here again, Calvin was more concerned to show that the 
Bible has actual power to convince men without need of appealing 
to the authority of the church than he was to apply the test which 
he proposed to both canonical and non-canonical literature. 
Indeed, the reformation test as thus formulated by Luther and 
Calvin has never been actually used as a critical principle by 
theologians. 

Indeed, it immediately becomes‘evident that the application of 
this test proposed by Calvin would eliminate the existing distinc¬ 
tion between canonical and non-canonical writings more com¬ 
pletely than would the most radical conclusions of biblical criti¬ 
cism. Does the Book of Leviticus speak to modern Christians 
with real authority? Does any one try to put it into practice? 
For the promotion of your sense of genuine communion with God 
would you prefer the Book of Esther to Pilgrim's Progress? If 
you exclude allegorical interpretation and face the actual message 
of the Song of Songs, does it surpass Thomas k Kempis’ Imitation 
of Christ in power to assure you of the reality of God’s presence ? 
If we attempt to say that in all parts of the Bible we have the 
Word of God in a unique sense, we are led into hopeless sophistry 
in order to maintain our position. Let me quote a sentence from 
a noted defender of biblical authority as an example of this “con¬ 
fusion worse confounded.” Says this theologian in discussing 
the imprecatory Psalms: “While the record of what is said is 
correct and exact, that which is recorded as being said may not in 
itself be right; but it is God’s word that man said it, though what 
man was recorded as saying may not be God’s Word .” 4 This 
seems to mean that in some portions of the Bible we have a real 
revelation from God to the souls of men; while in other parts we 
have true accounts, indeed, but they may be accounts of evil. 

i Institutes, Book I, chap. vii. 

4 R. A. Torrey, Difficulties and Alleged Errors and Contradictions in the Bible, p. 72. 
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The fundamental difference which remains, then, between the Bible 
and other literature is the assertion that in the Bible we always 
have historically accurate statements, while in other literature we 
cannot be sure. So far as the practical use of the Bible is con¬ 
cerned, however, we have to distinguish between religious truth 
and religious error in the Bible no less than in other literature. 
Just what advantage, then, comes from alleged historical accuracy 
in such a case it is hard to see. 

In short, the essentially religious distinction proposed by the 
Reformers fails to establish any clear dividing line between the 
biblical writings and those of alleged secular origin. In the Bible, 
as in other literature, the devout reader finds many utterances, 
indeed, which appeal to him with such power that he is lifted into 
communion with God. He also finds statements which perplex 
him, or which even arouse his protest. The imprecatory Psalms 
could hardly find their way into a modern hymnbook. On the 
other hand, one feels no sense of incongruity between the Pauline 
Epistles and the Confessions of Augustine. The facts simply do 
not warrant that distinction which Calvin tried to establish on 
the basis of the inner testimony of the Spirit. 

What about other tests which have been suggested ? Can we, 
for example, say that the Bible is infallible, while other books are 
fallible ? Nothing is more noticeable than the gradual disappear¬ 
ance of that word “infallible” from present-day theologies. It 
is freely admitted by practically everyone today that the writers 
of the Bible shared the imperfect scientific and historical ideas of 
their age. The attempt is sometimes made to distinguish between 
the secular and the theological aspects of biblical teaching, and to 
maintain the infallibility of the latter even when recognizing the 
limitations of the former. But critical study is making impossible 
even this distinction. To mention but one example: the theology 
of most of the New Testament writers is unquestionably mille- 
narian. Is this theology infallible? The conviction is steadily 
growing among biblical scholars that the eschatological beliefs of 
the first century belong to the transient aspects of Christian his¬ 
tory. We must, then, recognize limitations in the theological 
thinking of the biblical writers. But this means that we have 
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abolished the last distinction implied in the word “infallible.” 
If we may judge from present tendencies, the word itself will soon 
be obsolete in theology. 

As to the other external marks by which the unique authority 
of Scripture has been established, these too are faring ill in the 
march of scholarship. As we come to know the literary history 
of the books of the Bible, it becomes more and more apparent that 
the traditional beliefs do not rest upon the facts. Indeed, com¬ 
paratively few of the books of the Bible make any claim to have 
been composed either by special inspiration or by any method 
other than that in common use at the time. The historical books 
of the Old Testament are frankly compiled from older sources, 
and the differing points of view of these sources are preserved for 
us side by side with all their inconsistencies. It is safe to say that 
if we did not begin with the notion of a special inspiration of the 
biblical authors, we should never dream of attributing to the 
authors of the books of Samuel and Kings, for example, any 
unusual equipment for their task beyond that possessed by any 
devout believer in the religious value of the history of his people. 
On inductive grounds why should we deny special inspiration to 
the Shepherd of Hermas and affirm it in the case of the Book of 
Acts or the Epistle of James ? 

In short, those distinctions which theologians have asserted to 
exist between the Bible and other books simply do not exist. 
We cannot call the Bible infallible, and all other books fallible. 
We cannot hold that the Bible is composed exclusively of books 
written by authorized prophets and apostles; for evidence for this 
is totally lacking in many instances. Some of the books of both 
the Old and the New Testament are of unknown origin. On the 
other hand, if the lost epistles of Paul were to be found, would 
they now be put into the Canon? Certainly not. But if they 
were known to be authentic, it is safe to say that every biblical 
scholar in Christendom would use them exactly as he uses the 
canonical epistles. As a matter of fact, except for the somewhat 
arbitrary decisions of ecclesiastical councils, the Christian church 
has never been able to draw a definite line between canonical and 
non-canonical writings. The not inconsiderable number of “ doubt- 
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ful” books on the border line is witness to this fact. Nowhere is 
the state of the case more guilelessly put than by Canon Sanday 
in his article on the Bible in Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion 
and Ethics. Says he: 

If we were to try to sum up in a single word the common property which 
runs through the whole Bible, and which, broadly speaking, may be said to 
distinguish it from other literature of the kind, we might say that it consists 
in the peculiar energy and intensity of the God-consciousness apparent in the 
writers. A general term like this will perhaps best embrace the different 
modes and degrees in which this consciousness manifests itself. It is true 
that in some of the books there is such a shading away of degree that it may 
be questioned whether those particular books are rightly included in the 
Canon, just as there are so many analogous phenomena in some books outside 
the Canon as to raise a doubt whether they are rightly excluded from it. 
It cannot be claimed that the judgment of the Jewish and Christian churches 
is infallible. All that we can say is that it is sufficiently near for practical 
purposes. 


Dr. Sanday is trying to preserve the old distinction, but is 
compelled by the facts to acknowledge that it cannot be done in 
any absolute fashion. Indeed, it is doubtful whether the Canon 
of Scripture is adequate even for practical purposes. Nothing is 
more conspicuous in our modern methods of studying the Bible 
than to “get the historical background” for the understanding of 
a biblical message! Do we realize to what a large extent we are 
dependent on non-canonical sources for our acquaintance with this 
historical background? What a revolution in our knowledge of 
the religion of Israel has come from the frank and free use of non- 
canonical sources to supplement and to correct the representation 
given in the Old Testament! Every fragment of writing which 
has been preserved in the period between the Maccabaean uprising 
and the days of Jesus is eagerly treasured and positively employed 
to help us understand the consciousness and the teaching of Jesus. 
One need only glance over our Sunday-school quarterlies to see 
to what an extent the non-canonical material is employed to help 
in expounding the Scriptures. It is simply impossible for us to 
understand the Bible itself rightly unless we study with equal care 
non-biblical sources. 
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What distinction, then, can we make between the Bible and 
other literature ? 

Simply this: As the Jewish community came to feel the neces¬ 
sity of preserving for its own edification and for the religious 
education of succeeding generations the historical sources of its 
national faith, it selected those books which have passed into 
the Canon of the Old Testament. In the second century the 
Christian community, obeying a similar impulse, selected from the 
religious books which were known to represent the true spirit of 
Christianity those which constitute the Canon of the New Testa¬ 
ment. These two collections have been used by the Christian 
church for centuries as the fundamental basis of education and of 
personal faith. They have thus become so inwrought into the 
sentiments and the practice of our religious life as to have a per¬ 
manent place in our esteem. So far as I can judge, there is no 
desire on the part of this age, nor is there likely to be any desire 
in the future, that the word *‘ Bible” should stand for anything 
except just this collection of religious writings which has come to 
stand by itself. As a historical fact, conditioning centuries of 
Christian thinking, and to a greater or less degree affecting our 
own attitude toward religion, the distinction between canonical 
and non-canonical writings simply exists. 

Moreover, apart from the few “doubtful” writings, there is no 
question that these collections represent the very best extant 
records of the religion of the Bible. To distinguish such classical 
expressions of religious faith from those of less originality is a 
proceeding not without its value. In every realm of human learn¬ 
ing, such a selection of the best must be made, either by natural 
growth or by artificial means, for the benefit of those who have 
neither the time nor the ability to master all of the material for 
themselves. The Bible will always stand as an example of the 
survival of the fittest in the realm of religion. 

But paradoxical as it sounds, the reason why our modern age 
is willing to leave unrevised the traditional distinction between 
the Bible and other literature is simply because we have ceased to 
make any crucial use of the distinction. The truth is that our 
interest has shifted from the documents of the Bible to the life 
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which produced those documents and which they in turn produce. 
The facts with which we are really concerned are the religious 
achievements of the people of Israel, the life and teachings of 
Jesus, and the triumphant faith of his disciples. We want to come 
close to that wonderful development of religious faith which gave 
to the western world its beliefs and institutions. We really do 
not care whether the information about that religion comes from 
the Bible itself or from other sources. Anything which serves to 
make us better acquainted with the prophets of Israel and their 
message, anything which makes Jesus more real to us, anything 
which enables us better to enter into the aspirations and convic¬ 
tions of the apostolic age we eagerly welcome. We have entirely 
ceased to make any practical use of the distinction between 
canonical and non-canonical books. But this change of sentiment 
has come because we are intensely interested to know more about 
the religion which produced the Bible, so that we may more intelli¬ 
gently interpret it in the service of present life. 

The religious faith which has been built into our occidental 
civilization and which is a matter of vital concern to us all, owes 
its origin to two great creative epochs—to the work of the great 
prophets of Israel and to the life and teaching of Jesus and of his 
early disciples. This is not to disparage the tremendous signifi¬ 
cance of such men as Augustine and Luther. But these men 
were conscious of trying to purify and restore a religion which had 
its inspiration in the past. The prophets of Israel and Jesus made 
religion to consist in an immediate experience of the living God. 
There was an originality, a creative daring, a universality in what 
they did which compels men since them to become their disciples. 
There is nothing, so far as we know, in the entire history of religion 
so significant as this religion of the Bible. It is this which we 
treasure above all. Without it our spiritual life would be poor 
indeed. 

Now the religious literature preserved in the Bible contains 
the most important extant material for a knowledge of this great 
transforming spiritual achievement of humanity. As a matter of 
fact, if we were to lose the books of the Bible, there is nothing in 
all the world to replace them. They will always be our primary 
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sources for an understanding of the great creative origins of that 
faith which we believe is destined to conquer the world. But this 
very sense of the supreme importance of the biblical faith has led 
us to a keen sense of the fragmentary nature of the information 
preserved in these books. What gaps there are in the history! 
How much more we should like to know about the religion of the 
Jews after the passing of the great prophets! If we could obtain 
a full account of the childhood and the private life of Jesus, would 
it not be of inestimable value to us ? The disregard of the older 
distinction between canonical and non-canonical books has come 
partially, indeed, from a recognition of the falsity of theories which 
have been held concerning the nature of the Bible. But it too 
often escapes attention that the barriers have been thrown down 
because of a deeper desire to know the real power of the biblical 
faith. It is for this reason that we are dissatisfied to limit our¬ 
selves to what the Bible tells us if there are other sources which 
may amplify our knowledge. It is because we recognize that the 
utterances of the Bible constitute only a portion —admittedly the 
most important which we possess, but still only a portion—of the 
manifestation of the power of God in the life of men, that we are 
eager to cherish every other utterance which helps us to under¬ 
stand the nature of that magnificent faith. The freer attitude of 
the modem theologian toward the Bible is thus not for the destruc¬ 
tion, but for the fulfilment of the religion of the Bible. 
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29. On the morrow he seeth Jesus coming unto him, and saith, Behold, 
the Lamb of God, that taketh away the sin of the world! 30. This is he of 
whom I said, After me cometh a man who is become before me: for he was 
before me. 31. And I knew him not: but that he should be made manifest 
to Israel, for this cause came I baptizing in water. 32. And John bare wit¬ 
ness, saying, I have beheld the Spirit descending as a dove out of heaven; and 
it abode upon him. 33. And I knew him not; - but he that sent me to baptize 
in water, he said unto me, Upon whomsoever thou shalt see the Spirit descend¬ 
ing, and abiding upon him, the same is he that baptizeth in the Holy Spirit. 
34. And I have seen, and have borne witness that this is the Son of God. 

John, like all the other gospels, begins by introducing the 
Baptist. In this gospel, however, the Baptist is not the great 
human leader, but the witness, sent from on high, who realizes 
from the beginning his subordinate place. In 1:29-34 we have 
his positive testimony to Jesus, following directly upon his negative 
testimony (vss. 19-29) in regard to himself. Let us look first at 
the verses in detail, then at the paragraph as a whole. 

Vs. 29, “Behold, the Lamb of God:” The word “behold” or 
“see” makes the picture more vivid. The frequent references 
in this gospel to seeing, looking, or beholding mark it as being, in 
distinction from the Synoptics, the visual gospel. ^ Observe in 
this passage the words, “made manifest,” in vs. 31, and “I have 
beheld,” in vs. 32. The phrase, “The Lamb of God,” is an echo of 
Isa. 53:7 (cf. Acts 8:32). The Passover also is in mind, and the 
expression reflects, still further, the conception already popular 
with John’s public, of the humble and lowly character of Jesus. 
Just what conception of the sacrificial nature of Christ’s death was 
in the mind of the Baptist or of the evangelist or of early Christians 
in general is a question needing detached and detailed investiga¬ 
tion. The article by Professor George F. Moore on “Sacrifice” in 
the Encyclopaedia Biblica is an important contribution to this 
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study. But it is to be borne in mind that the early Christians 
were not immediately concerned with the abstract Anselmic 
problem, “How can a righteous God forgive sins without detri¬ 
ment to his justice or his moral government ?” They had a much 
more pressing and vital situation to meet. They must under¬ 
stand and account for the shameful death of Jesus, the Messiah. 
That was their problem. The solution they found, as expressed 
by John, was, in common with the general character of this gospel, 
pictorial. It is not enough to say that scarcely ever in the Old 
Testament sacrificial codes is a lamb mentioned in direct connec¬ 
tion with sins; for even if the references were more frequent and 
even if the theological connection were really there, such passages 
would still afford no vivid picture. In the suffering Servant of 
Isa. 53, on the other hand, John not only found the “lamb” and 
the “sin” in every verse, but found them blended into one sur¬ 
passing picture, which his picture-gospel could not fail to paint 
anew. Arid this ancient picture solved the then present problem. 
Therefore John exhibited it anew, and the picture spoke to his 
readers; and by being connected with Jesus said of him: “He was 
wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised for our iniquities; 
the chastisement of our peace was upon him; and with his stripes 

we are healed.He was oppressed, yet when he was 

afflicted he opened not his mouth; as a lamb that is led to the 
slaughter, and as a sheep that before its shearers is dumb, so he 
opened not his mouth.” We must here think, further, not only 
of Jesus’ death, but of all which Jesus himself said about sheep 
in his public teaching. As his disciples, for example, were to be 
like sheep among wolves, so Jesus was pre-eminent in embodying 
the grandeur of guilelessness and natural simplicity. 

“Taketh away the sin of the world” is to be understood in the 
light of I John 3:5, 6, which tells us that in Christ we no 
longer sin, for we enter into fellowship with Christ who is free from 
sin, and abide in that fellowship. The conception of “bearing” 
our sins is also included in the etymological meaning of aipcov } 
“All we like sheep have gone astray; we have turned everyone 
to his own way; and the Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of 
us all.” 
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Vs. 30, “For he was before me,” probably refers to the pre¬ 
existence of Jesus. In these and the following verses the most 
important point to be noticed historically is the fact that we have 
here traces of a polemic against the sect of John the Baptist (cf. 
Acts 18:25) which we know existed in considerable force even 
into the second century. Our evangelist has noted with even 
more clearness than the synoptists the Baptises own testimony: 
He (Jesus) is utterly and entirely before me (vs. 30). My work 
is subordinate and secondary to his (vs. 31). My divine mission 
declared I should be secondary (vs. 33). My place is merely to 
bear witness (vss. 32, 34). Compare especially the preceding 
paragraph (vss. 19-29) in which the Baptist answers again and 
again “I am not” the coming One. 

Vs. 32, “As a dove.” In the synoptic gospels it is Jesus who 
sees the dove. Here the dove is seen by John. It makes the 
picture more real to have John’s objective testimony that he also 
saw it. Much that is in the nature of a quickly taken photograph 
in the synoptic Gospels, becomes in John a finished painting. 

Vs. 33, “Baptize in [or, with] water.” The repeated reference to 
water baptism (vss. 26, 31) has a polemic connection. The bap¬ 
tism with the Holy Spirit is to be understood in the light of Paul’s 
thought of the Holy Spirit. “If we live by the Spirit, by the 
Spirit let us also walk.” John also thinks, as he writes these 
words of the Baptist, of that Pentecostal scene when the disciples 
“were all filled with the Holy Spirit.” 

Vs. 34, “Son of God.” To understand the meaning of this 
term for the first readers of our gospel we again look to Paul and 
his conception of the sonship of believers to God. Christ was the 
Son who brought that sonship into the world and made it possible 
for men to become sons of God. Historically its use in connec¬ 
tion with the Messiah took its rise from such ideas as are expressed 
in II Sam. 7:13, 14, “He shall build a house for my name and I 
will establish the throne of his kingdom. I will be his father, and 
he shall be my Son.” It is impossible in this brief article even to 
suggest the wide use of the term “Son of God” in Jewish and early 
Christian literature (see Hastings, Diet . of the Bible , s.v. “Son of 
God”)- Though not in the Old Testament distinctively a title 
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for the Messiah, the use of it in Pss. 2 and 89 might easily become 
the occasion of its application to the Messiah. When Jesus spoke 
of himself as the Son this would readily, though not necessarily, 
be understood as implying his messiahship. It is not the equiva¬ 
lent of “Messiah,” but denotes a moral and spiritual relationship 
by which Jesus is the direct representative of God in the world. 
“The Son can do nothing of himself but what he seeth the Father 
doing, for what things soever he doeth, these the Son also doeth 
in like manner” (John 5:19). 

Looking at this paragraph as a whole it is important to bear 
in mind the general character of the gospel. What we call the 
gospel of John is not a Fourth gospel in the same sense in which 
the previous three are gospels. It is not “another of the same.” 
They are biographies. It is a picjture or series of pictures. To 
harmonize them with it or it with them topographically and 
chronologically is beside the mark. One may harmonize the first 
three among themselves if he thinks it worth while. But who 
can so cut up a picture as to interline the pieces with the story 
they glorify ? 

Nor can a picture be appreciated with one’s face at the canvas. 
It is not enough to say that DuBceuf’s “Prodigal Son” was not 
another version of the parable, or that the “Sixtine Madonna” 
is not another account of the divine motherhood; but we must 
also add that, as is actually done with such paintings, it must be 
placed in a room by itself with the spectator seated at a proper 
distance from the portrayal. For the Fourth Gospel does not 
“trace accurately” the course of all things in Jesus’ life in order 
that any Theophilus may possess an account of them characterized 
by itemized certainty. But it was written—one might almost say 
painted—that the man who believed—one might almost say 
saw—should have life. 

Not that the Fourth Gospel is to be gazed at with a blank and 
dreamy mind. It is to be examined as a masterpiece in painting 
is examined, not with the yardstick or with instruments of pre¬ 
cision, but with the artist’s long brooding over every line and 
stroke of beauty, grace, and power, and with that occasional 
standing-back which allows the strokes to dissolve and blend into 
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a living whole which seems to forget its own home on the canvas 
and approach and enter and possess the contemplating soul. 

I have said all this in order to indicate the peculiar and proper 
organ with which to read the present verses. That organ is the 
spiritual eye. Many a devout soul has read it so and filled his 
soul with its wealth of meaning; while at the same time, if ques¬ 
tioned about his vision, would answer in the dialect of history or 


SHEPHERDS CROSSING THE JORDAN 

biography. Yet “he baptized him” is not here. There is no 
direct assertion of the baptism of Jesus in these verses. To say 
this may be startling, so powerfully does a true picture seem to 
assert the facts out of which its creation has arisen. But it is 
true. It was a great artist who painted one bird singing and 
tilting on a single bough of a tree in such an attitude that everyone 
knew that its mate and its nest were back there inside the foliage, 
and with such effect that a child came away saying he had seen a 
painting of a bird with its nest in a tree, though only the solitary 
warbler was really painted. There is here no picture of Jesus 
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in the water, and yet we are sure we have the seen the baptism 
itself. It is common enough and true enough to say that the 
Fourth Gospel assumes the Synoptic Gospels, but we need to go 
further and to say that the Fourth Gospel reminds us that we 
have read the synoptists or, to put it still more strongly, makes 
us feel their facts behind its pictures and feel them so strongly 
that again and again we think that it actually states them even 
where it really does not. 

Nor must we be beguiled into leaving our attitude of beholding 
a picture and betaking ourselves to floating down a stream of 
logic or philosophy. This caution is made needful by certain 
expressions in our passage. The phrase “Lamb of God” is apt 
to recall expiatory and vicarious theories, the phrase “Son of 
God,” philosophic conceptions of the Trinity, or of some eternal 
procession from the Father. However true and helpful such 
procedures of systematic thinking may be, we must in reading the 
Fourth Gospel vigorously and rigorously and resolutely preserve 
the attitude of beholding. John’s picture does indeed maintain 
the closest intimacy with Paul’s logic. But it is unhistorical to 
translate the picture into the logic. We have been too fond of 
saying that there are two things in the New Testament—the evan¬ 
gelistic biographies and the Pauline doctrines. It would be wiser 
and truer, even to the chronology of the writings themselves, to 
say that there are not two things but three: first, the synoptic 
reports of the daily life of the Son of Man; secondly, the apostolic 
doctrines of the spiritual Christ no longer known after the flesh; 
and thirdly, the return to the concrete again in the Fourth Gospel. 
This last concrete renewal pictures the spiritual or Pauline Christ 
living out during his ministry the spiritual side of his life; and the 
vital question is not how accurate the precise human details of the 
picture may be but whether we see the spiritual portrayal which 
the details are used to paint, 

The fact that the Fourth Gospel brings us into close communion 
with the inmost heart of Christ is its glory, as its stained pages in 
the believer’s Bible clearly show. It is the popular gospel because 
it gives in the form of pictures, not outward doings so much as the 
deepest soul of Jesus. The ordinary visitor does not see the full 
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depth of meaning in the Sixtine Madonna. But he sees its main 
outstanding thought because it is a picture. The depth of it 
may come later or may not, but meanwhile the man has seen much. 
And if anyone should insist that the synogtists also paint us pic¬ 
tures of Christ, the reply is ready: There are painters and painters. 
One copies faithfully the external features and details of his sub¬ 
ject. Another 

poring on a face 

Divinely through all hindrance finds the man 
Behind it, and so paints him that his face, 

The shape and color of a mind and life 
Lives for his children, ever at its best 
And fullest. 

Thus John’s pictures are the highest and truest appreciation of 
Christ. To see them we must not be in the uncertain mood of one 
who feels persuaded of the truth of certain propositions on vicarious 
sacrifice nor even of one who believes in the divinity of Christ 
or even of one who has an honest personal faith in him. These 
processes are important, but in religion the great and final thing 
a human soul must do is to see. The man who reads our passage 
best is 

One in whom persuasion and belief 
Have ripened into faith, and faith become 
A passionate intuition. 

Such a state of passionate intuition John had reached. And as if 
with the very cry of the Baptist he himself cries in this passage 
not “This is the true Petrine or Pauline doctrine of a divine lamb 
without spot or blemish offered once for all for the sin of mankind,” 
but “ Behold , the lamb of God”; and again, not “This man has 
been proven and declared to be the eternal Son,” but “See, as I 
have seen, and bear witness that this is the Son of God.” 

If then we try to paint the picture John saw we have no easy 
task before us. It will not do to portray the gaunt and sinewy 
forerunner pointing out Jesus and seeming to say, “Behold, the 
lamb of God” and to add in, as best we may, the details set forth 
in the remaining verses. That would be like a true Romanist 
painting the mother of Christ as she appeared in actual life rather 
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than as the Sixtine Madonna. But rather as in Madonna pictures 
cherub forms and faces seem to make the very atmosphere, so the 
associations of these verses must somehow be suggested, for the 
picture after all is a spiritual one and can be painted only upon the 
shifting canvas of the soul. It is really Jesus who is in the fore¬ 
ground. And coming into atmospheric form about him are images 



IN THE PLAIN OF THE JORDAN 

from the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah—outlines of a lamb led to 
the slaughter woven in with dim figures of transgressing multi¬ 
tudes (vs. 29). Behind this central foreground figure which “is 
become before” the forerunner is the lesser figure of the Baptist 
himself touched with a suggestion of spiritual passing and fading 
out such as artists sometimes actually impart to figures whose 
vanishing they wish to indicate (vs. 30). Off at the right of the 
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canvas is a shadowy Jordan and a shadowy John baptizing repent¬ 
ant throngs; and even as he baptizes a far-off look is in his eyes, 
and his raised hand points at the great Christ and his own dimin¬ 
ishing self in the foreground, even as old artists with spiritual per¬ 
ception would paint upon the same canvas a picture of Christ 
upon the cross, and then in a dim background a multitude with 
palms and hosannas around another figure of the Christ which 
points with profound suggestion to the figure on the cross (vs. 31). 
But upon the particular individual whom the shadowy John is 
baptizing at this pictured moment is resting, with wings barely 
folded, a dove-like form. One must not go closer to examine it 
for fear it might lose its outlines in the threads and pigments of the 
canvas; and yet about it, dimmer still, are faint forms of winged 
things brooding over a tossing primeval chaos or hovering over 
the receding waters that reveal a newly-emerging and purified 
earth (vs. 32). The space on the left of the picture is given over 
to the yet unfeatured future. One can see, nevertheless, clear 
suggestions of the morning light shining upon the many-colored 
garments of a newly-gathered crowd in the streets of Jerusalem. 
There are many nationalities among them, yet all seem to be hear¬ 
ing the same universal story from a few men upon whose glowing 
brows seem to linger tongues of linguistic fire, as if to symbolize 
the spirit with which they have been baptized for their great 
utterance (vs. 33). And underneath the whole picture in the 
words of the Baptist, expressing the thought of the evangelist, is 
the legend, “This is the Son of God.” 
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Describing the character of the record of the Creation contained 
in the first chapter of Genesis, Professor Bennett tells us that it is 
“the last of many editions of an ancient Semitic story, its priestly 
writer having purged it of its polytheistic superstition and made 
it a noble and simple declaration of the making of all things by 
God, who is one, holy, and benevolent.” 1 In like manner Pro¬ 
fessor Zimmem refers to “ the strictly monotheistic tone .... that 
pervades the whole chapter”; a while Professor Sayce alludes to 
its “devout” and “uncompromising monotheism.” 3 Finally 
Hommel, referring especially to the first eleven chapters of Genesis, 
asserts that “the Bible exhibits nothing but the purest monotheism.” 4 

That in contrast to “the exuberant and grotesque polytheism” 
of the Babylonian cosmogony, the Book of Genesis may be said to 
open with “a sublime and dignified narrative” 5 is undoubtedly 
true, and from this standpoint we are prepared to accept Pro¬ 
fessor Bennett’s view of Gen., chap, i; but whether we have here 
a narrative written from the position of an uncompromising mono¬ 
theism, as all these writers contend, is a doubtful matter, and, as 
we are about to show, one which is made even more so by the 
further statements of these same writers. 

Professor Sayce thinks that the “us” in Gen. 1:26; 3:22; 
11:7, refers to a polytheistic document which lay before the Hebrew 
writer; 6 while in his earlier work he had referred to this “us” 
as constituting one of the traces of a persistent polytheism among 
the bulk of the people which were left upon “the language and 

1 Genesis , 35. 

2 Babylonian and Hebrew Tradition , 7. 

3 Higher Criticism , 71. 3 Driver, 2, 30. 

4 Ancient Hebrew Tradition , 308. * Expository Times , VII, No. 7. 
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possibly the thoughts of the enlightened few.” 7 Professor Zimmern 
sees here a reference to the conception of other divine beings which 
was a relic of the early polytheistic foundation of the Hebrew 
story. 8 Professor Bennett thinks that the meaning of this “us” 
is definitely determined by Isa. 6: 1, 2, where Yahweh is described 
as surrounded by his heavenly court. 9 Professor Davidson 
acknowledges that “the language is obscure,” although he gives 
the explanation of Professor Bennett as that “of most expositors.” 10 
Professor Driver, however, rejects this on the ground that “it would 
make the angels take part in the creation of man, which . . . . 
is not probable,” 11 and he therefore, with MacLean, sees here “a 
plural of majesty.” 12 But, as Professor Wade points out, this 
interpretation “will not explain Gen. 3:22,” 13 which indeed is 
practically conceded by Driver himself, who explains the phrase 
here “as one of us” as indicating that man “has become like one 
of the class of divine beings to which Jehovah also belongs.” 
Indeed, as he further admits, it is to this class of beings that the 
serpent refers in Gen. 3:5, where the phrase “as God” signifies, 
and should be so rendered, “as gods ” (RVm), thus harmonizing 
with the phrase “-sons of God” in Gen. 6:2, which should there also 
be rendered “sons of gods .” Professor Driver unreservedly admits 
that in Gen. 6:1-4 we have “an ancient Hebrew legend . . . . 
a piece of ‘unassimilated mythology/” adding, “as a rule the 
Hebrew narrators stripped off the mythological coloring of the 
pieces of folklore which they record, but in the present instance 
it is still discernible.” 14 Now if we have here a piece of pure 
mythology , similar to the classical myths which record the marriages 
between the gods and mortals/ 5 in other words, a polytheistic 
narrative, we are fully justified in seeing in Gen. 1:26 an allusion 
to a polytheistic conception of deity. In fact, when compared with 

7 Higher Criticism , 84, 85. 

* Ibid., 8, 37. 10 Theology of the Old Testament, 129. 

* Genesis, 85. 11 Genesis, 14. 

" Hastings ’ Dictionary of the Bible , s.v. “God.” 

13 The Book of Genesis, 210. 

14 Genesis, 45, 50, 82, 83; cf. Charles, Enoch, 62 n; Davidson, Job, 6. 

15 Professor Bennett, ibid., 133. 
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Gen. 3:5, 22, this is the only possible conclusion. So examined, 
with all the associated facts considered, Gen., chap. 1, is seen to be 
a narrative not of a devout monotheist, jealous for the recognition 
of the essential oneness of deity, but of a henotheist not yet fully 
evolved from the polytheistic thought underlying such a belief. 
Thus in the “us” of Gen., Chaps. 1-11, we have a definite reference 
to divine beings upon whom the title gods, or sons of gods, is 
unreservedly bestowed, a more correct term than that of “angels” 
given them in II Pet. 2:4, and Jude, vs. 6. Notwithstanding 
therefore the assertion of many scholars that Gen., chap. 1, was 
written at a very late period by a Hebrew scribe anxiously striving 
from the standpoint of a strict and devout monotheist to bestow 
a thorough and exhaustive treatment on all aspects of his subject, 16 
the evidence we have even so far produced shows that such an 
opinion is absolutely without warrant. And here we are supported 
by the last scholar who has written on this subject. Professor 
Toffteen, referring to the phrase in Gen. 1:26, “Let us make man 
in our image,” describes it as plainly polytheistic “implying a 
recognition of more than one God.” “Gen., chap. 1,” he adds, 
“uses Elohim in a polytheistic sense.” Finally he concludes 
touching the date of the document “P,” which includes the first 
and much of the rest of the first eleven chapters of Genesis, that it 
belongs to “a very early date, most probably to about the time of 
Samuel, Saul, and David.” 17 Owing therefore to the polytheistic 
thought so plainly exhibited in Gen., chap. 1, this chapter must 
have been written before a pure monotheism was first taught in 
Israel, that is, before the eighth century at least, which brings us 
now to consider the polytheism of the Hebrew-Israelites and their 
fathers. 

It has been claimed that the Hebrews never were polytheists. 18 
In the issue of this journal for May, 1899 ,1 undertook to show that 
this was a mistake. Recently, however, this claim has been re¬ 
peated on the ground that the worship by Israel's fathers of the 
gods of Babylon and Egypt shows merely that they abandoned 

16 Zimmem, op. cit., 7; Driver, op. cit., xv; Ryle, Early Chap. Gen., 13. 

17 Historical Exodus , 22, 23, 44. 

ia Watson, Christianity and Idealism. 
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themselves to the worship of the foreign gods in whose country 
they sojourned, and not that they themselves had possessed their 
own special deities. The tendency to a persistent idolatry among 
the Israelites is freely acknowledged, but this, it is claimed, “cannot 
be counted as among the relics of a once prevalent Israelitish 
polytheism. ,,X9 Thus MacLean, relying upon Kautzsch, does not 
hesitate to say that there is “no trace of Hebrew polytheism.” 20 
To us, however, it seems that there is not only a very clear trace 
of an original and continuous Hebrew polytheism, but that the 
very plain evidence of this is lost sight of by those scholars who 
deny it because of their failure to take into consideration the origin 
and development of that part of the Hebrew people who only later 
became known as the nation of Israel. Jacob went down into 
Egypt with a family of seventy souls, which returned to Canaan 
four hundred years later as a nation with some six hundred thou¬ 
sand men capable of bearing arms, besides women, children, their 
own old people, and many followers, about two million persons. 21 
As Jacob’s descendants increased in Egypt they adopted the 
religion of the country, and the question has now to be asked, 
Was such an adoption contrary to their own idea of deity ? But 
this necessitates the prior question, What was their religion when, 
as a family, a mere handful of people, they had gone down into 
Egypt ? Hommel would have us see in Abraham a monotheist,” 
who, however, was nothing more than a henotheist, since the god 
of Melchizedek, to whom he willingly paid tithes, was a mere 
Canaanite deity. 23 Jacob also was a henotheist, as can be seen 
from the covenant made between himself and Laban, where the 
deities of Abraham and Nahor are two different gods. 24 This is 
further proved by Jacob demanding that his household should 
put away the images and amulets of the gods which they, as former 
members of Laban’s household, had been accustomed to worship. 

** Kautzsch, in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, s.v. “Religion of Israel.” 

*>Ibid., s.v. “God.” 

ai Budde, Religion of Israel , 4; Macgregor, Exodus , I, 192; Exod. 12:37, 38. 

M Op. cit ., 304. 

ai Driver, op. cit., 165; Toffteen, op. cit., 24. 

a « Driver, op. cit., 259; Bennett, op. cit., 308; Gen. 31:53 RV. 
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These Jacob simply buried beneath the sacred terebinth at Shechem, 
thus showing his respect for them, although they formed no part of 
the worship of his own special deity (Gen. 35:2-4). But Jacob’s 
action does not show that his household had put the conception of 
their own gods out of their hearts, for their later adoption of the 
gods of Egypt shows that they had remained inherently true 
polytheists. Nor must we neglect to note that the number of 
persons mentioned as comprising Jacob’s family which went down 
to Egypt could not have included all that came out with him from 
Padan-Aram. When we recall Abraham’s three hundred servants 
born in his house, and then think of the enormous number of cattle 
Jacob must have owned (Gen. 32:13-20), we can readily understand 
that he too must have had a great number of servants. All this is 
confirmed by the statement of Joseph to Pharaoh’s butler and 
baker, that he had been stolen out of the land of the Hebrews. 
Such a description of Canaan at that time shows that it must have 
been full of these people, most of whom were descendants of Abra¬ 
ham’s, Isaac’s, and Jacob’s servants brought from Padan-Aram. 
These could never have been more than nominal worshipers of 
El Shaddai, the more or less personal deity of their respective 
masters (Gen. 6:3), so that it.was only natural that they should 
have first included him among their own gods of Padan-Aram, and 
then have lost both in a later acceptance of the gods of their new 
Canaanite home. It was, as Joshua indicates, thus in Egypt with 
Jacob’s own immediate descendants, and all owing to an inherent 
tendency to polytheism derived from their original fathers, who 
had themselves been polytheists (Josh. 24:2, 14, 15). Professor 
Kautzsch, however, would have us believe that the fathers of the 
Hebrew-Israelite-Egyptians whom Joshua was addressing had 
not “from the first .... their own specifically Israelitish gods, 
but that they abandoned themselves to the worship of the foreign 
gods in whose country and sphere they sojourned.” But the 
fathers of the Babylonian Hebrews, southern Arabians, were pro¬ 
nounced polytheists who, in conquering the Sumerian-Babylonians, 
adopted their polytheism because they themselves were polytheists. 
Their descendants, that is, so many of them as finally went down 
into Egypt and there became Hebrew-Israelite-Egyptians, followed 
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in their footsteps by adopting the gods of Egypt. Finally, when 
these stood on the borders of Canaan ready to commence its con¬ 
quest, notwithstanding their newly-adopted faith in Yahweh, they 
were ready at once to recognize in the gods of the Canaanite nation 
real gods,* 5 whom they at once confused with Yahweh, putting him 
on a level with them.* 6 When Jacob went down into Egypt there 
was, as I have already intimated, no Israelite nation; it was yet 
to be born. From its fathers, the sons of Jacob, it had evidently 
inherited little knowledge of, or loyalty to El Shaddai, the personal 
god of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. Indeed, with the exception 
possibly of Joseph, the sons of Jacob may be viewed as just as 
much attached to the gods their mothers had brought with them 
from Padan-Aram as to their father’s god, El Shaddai. Before 
they went down to Egypt we see Judah having commerce with a 
supposed kedeshah , or sacred prostitute of a heathen shrine (Gen. 
35:21). If, then, the Canaanite-Israelite held his monotheism 
loosely, and was ready to worship at Canaanite shrines,* 7 so also 
must the sons of Jacob have held the henotheism of their father 
loosely, and have been equally ready to worship at the shrines of 
the Egyptians. Thus it was that before long their descendants 
in Egypt, possessing already the strange gods of their fathers, 
grew up to recognize the gods of the Egyptians as equally their 
gods. With them there was no “adoption” of these latter gods. 
Being already more or less polytheists, the gods of the country 
in which they were born were naturally the gods whom they 
included as such among the traditional gods of their fathers. 
Thus it is that Professor Sayce explains the calf-worship of the 
Israelites, when Moses seemed to have deserted them, as “their own 
faith in the days before the Exodus.”* 8 Some modern scholars reject 
the once generally accepted opinion that the Israelites borrowed 
the calf-worship from the Egyptians, attributing it rather to “the 
primitive conception of the Semitic stock to which the Hebrews 
belonged, the bull being a symbol of deity throughout the Semitic 

35 Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible , s.v. “Idolatry.” 

34 Bennett, Theology of the Old Testament , 10, 11. 

** Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible , s.v. “Israel.” 

** Early History of the Hebrews , 201. 
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world.” 29 Others, however, still accept the old view. 30 We agree 
with the latter, since the Israelites, while from an original Semitic 
stock, had grown up in a country in which Egyptian and not 
Semitic ideas prevailed. Indeed, it is doubtful whether they knew 
anything at all about Semitic faith and ritual. Nor is there any¬ 
thing in the argument that the Israelites just freed from Egyptian 
bondage would not have adopted an Egyptian deity to worship. 
They had asked for gods , new gods like Yahweh, to whom they 
had only recently been introduced by Moses. In Aaron making 
them a calf they did not necessarily see in it an Egyptian god, but 
a deity whose mere image and style of worship they were familiar 
with, and that was all. As for the inference sought to be drawn 
from the words of Aaron that the Israelites thought they were 
worshiping Yahweh, this is doubtful. They wanted gods, and they 
had no particular choice, as the form of their request shows (Exod. 
32:1-6). If Aaron chose to represent that the god he had made 
for them was Yahweh, they did not care so long as they could 
worship with their accustomed heathen rites. Thus in spirit 
and action they were still out-and-out idolatrous polytheists. 
This Yahweh himself is represented as indicating, and this was the 
cause of Moses demanding a reconsecration to Yahweh with the 
terrible slaughter of the apostates. It is now freely conceded 
that while through the judges and the monarchy Yahweh alone 
was Israel’s God, “it was generally held that the gods of other 
nations—Chemosh, Milcom, and so on—had a real existence and 
authority in their respective lands.” 31 But this, unfortunately, was 
not all. In the time of the Judges the Israelites frequently forsook 
Yahweh for the Baals, the gods of the people among whom they 
dwelt; Solomon reared altars for Ashtoreth, Chemosh, Milcom, 
and others in Jerusalem itself for his heathen wives, and here he 
himself bowed to them; while on the very edge of the exile men, 
women, and children took their customary part in the worship of 
the queen of heaven (Judg. 2:11; I Kings 11:1-7; Jer. 7:18). 

** See Hastings’ Diet, of the Bible; Standard Bible Dictionary; Smith’s Bible 
Dictionary; McNeile, Exodus. 

*° Illustrated Bible Dictionary; Toffteen, op. cit., 175. 

31 McNeile, Exodus , 110. 
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In our next and concluding paper of this series we shall refer 
again to this polytheism of the Hebrews. Here we feel that we 
have said enough to show that the polytheism exhibited in Gen. 
1:26 was but the reflection of that believed in by the Hebrew 
people as a whole at the time it was written. 

Note. —In my claim that the Hebrews had originally been and continued 
to remain polytheists, I am perfectly aware of the fact that there is no definite 
trace of any_ special gods existing among the Hebrew-Israelites that had 
belonged to their Babylonian and Aramaic forefathers as peculiarly their own 
original deities. In this sense, of course, it is true that “there is no trace of a 
Hebrew polytheism.” But this is an entirely different matter from the denial 
that there is any trace “of a once-prevailing Israelitish polytheism.” The 
Arabian forefathers of the Israelites, when they conquered Babylon, because 
they were polytheists, themselves adopted the polytheism of their new home. 
The Aramaic-Hebrews did the same thing, and so did the Egyptian-Hebrews, 
and finally the Canaanite-Hebrews. These facts show plainly that the Hebrews 
from the first had been polytheists whose original gods they at each migration 
exchanged for those of the country in which they took up their abode. All 
this seems to us to present a very clear trace of “ a once prevailing and still 
continuing Israelitish polytheism.” A. E. W. 
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PROFESSOR KEMPER FULLERTON 
Oberlin Theological Seminary, Oberlin, Ohio 

VI. The date of the original Hebrew of Ecclesiasticus as dis¬ 
tinguished from the Greek translation and Prologue may safely 
be placed in the first decades of the third century (190-180 b.c .). 2 
In our study of the Prologue we have seen how the history 
of the Psalter is bound up with the history of the Canon. The 
Prologue said nothing directly about the Psalter. Yet, in its 
testimony to the existence of the group of Writings it witnessed 
indirectly to the existence of the Psalter which, it was assumed, 
belonged to the nucleus of the Writings. It now remains to justify 
that assumption. We have therefore first of all to inquire whether 
Ben Sira recognized a third division of the Hebrew Scriptures as 
clearly as his grandson did and then to ask if the Psalter belonged 
to this division. 

BEN SIRA AND THE CANON 

i. It is generally maintained and with good reason that Ben 
Sira recognized only two divisions of the Scriptures—the Law and 
the Prophets. 3 The evidence for this proposition is found in the 
great hymn, The Praise of Famous Men, chaps. 44-50. In this 
eulogy Ben Sira characterizes in chronological order, beginning 
with Enoch, the various heroes who had made the history of his 
people illustrious. 4 With two exceptions (Job and Nehemiah) 

1 Continued from the issue of the Biblical World for December, 1910. 

7 The attempt has been revived of late to push back the date of Ecclesiasticus a 
hundred years, but I cannot think that the grounds for this are strong enough to 
require rebuttal here. 

a Some scholars have argued that because the grandson speaks of his grand¬ 
father as “having studied the Law, the Prophets, and the patristic books,” therefore 
the grandfather must have been acquainted with the tripartite division. But we 
cannot argue from the terminology used by the grandson in referring to the Scripture 
to the way in which the grandfather would have referred to them. 

«After giving the heroes of the Law he describes the Judges (collectively), Samuel, 
Nathan, David, Solomon, Rehoboam, Jeroboam, Elijah, Elisha, Hezekiah and Isaiah, 
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the men whom he commemorates are all heroes of the Law and the 
Prophets. 5 After Nehemiah no one is mentioned until the high 
priest Simon, the author’s own contemporary. The omission of 
such popular idols as Ezra, 6 Daniel, Mordecai, and Esther, the 
great characters of the Writings, at once strikes the attention and 
calls for explanation. The only adequate explanation which has 
been forthcoming is the hypothesis that the third group had not 
as yet been completed. This hypothesis is confirmed by the 
established fact that at least Daniel and Esther were not yet 
written. 

But we may go a step farther and ask whether there was any 
third group of Writings at all in Ben Sira’s day, definitely recog¬ 
nized as belonging to the Scriptures. There were books in exist¬ 
ence (e.g., Job) which afterward stood in the third division; but 
did these form a group by themselves, sharply distinguished from 
the two former groups? Probably not. It would seem that 
in Ben Sira’s day books which were subsequently classed together 
in the third group, were still more or less entangled with the second 
group. The evidence for this is found in Ben Sira’s peculiar allu¬ 
sion to Job in his praise of Ezekiel: 

Ezekiel saw a vision 

And revealed the creatures in the chariot. 

And also he mentioned Job as a prophet 
Who fulfilled all the ways of righteousness. 

And also the Twelve prophets— 

May their bones flourish in their place.? 

Here Job is not only inserted among the prophets, between Eze¬ 
kiel and the Twelve, but is actually called a prophet. But at this 
point an exegetical difficulty arises. The praise of Job is sub¬ 
sumed under the praise of Ezekiel. It has been supposed that 
this was due to the fact that Ezekiel mentioned Job (14:20®.). 

Josiah, Destruction of Jerusalem and Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Job, The Twelve (collec¬ 
tively), Zerubbabel, Joshua, Nehemiah, Simon the Son of OniasI 

5 The allusions to Zerubbabel and Joshua are best explained out of Haggai and 
Zechariah, rather than out of Ezra. 

6 Compare the silence as to Ezra at II Macc. 2:13 noted above. 

?B. S. 49:9* The Hebrew manuscript is mutilated at this point. I give the 
text with one exception as restored by Smend. 
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But why should such an incidental allusion to Job in Ezekiel be 
a reason for praising Ezekiel ? At first sight Ben Sira’s reference 
to Job in this connection seems pointless. 8 Is there not some¬ 
thing more here than lies on the surface? Ben Sira evidently 
has a high regard for Job. He alludes to the book frequently. 
In the present passage he classes him with the prophets. This 
was contrary to the opinion that subsequently prevailed in the 
Palestinian tradition and which may well have been entertained 
by many of Ben Sira’s contemporaries. If we may suppose that 
there was a dispute in progress as to the right of Job to be incor¬ 
porated with the Prophets, we can at once understand the pecul¬ 
iarity of Ben Sira’s allusion. He is citing the authority of Eze¬ 
kiel in support of his own views. If this is the correct inference 
from the above passage we find ourselves right in the midst of the 
process of canon-building. There was a collection of Prophets 
as distinct from the Law, but its limits were not yet authoritatively 
determined. The exact classification of all the books which laid 
claims to being regarded as Scripture was still incomplete. 9 What 
is demonstrably true in the case of Job is inferentially true in the 
Case of other books of the third group known to be in existence at 
that time (e.g., Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Nehemiah’s Memorabilia ). 
Only we are not to draw the wrong conclusion from this fact. We 
are not to infer tjiat when these books were finally distinguished 
more sharply from the Prophets, it meant that they were less 
appreciated than before. Rather, their temporary association 
with the Prophets meant that the Canon of the Prophets itself 
was still inchoate. 10 A hard and fast dogmatic theory concerning 
them had not as yet been fixed. Hence the occasional confusion 

•Accordingly Smend followed by Ryssel would emend to “I [i.e., Ben Sira] will 
make mention.” But this is against all the textual authorities which read the verb 
as a third person with Ezekiel as subject. 

* It has been sometimes argued that the way in which the Twelve are referred to 
collectively and placed after the other prophets in the position which they occupy in 
our present Hebrew Bibles implies that the collection of Prophets was as definitely 
grouped and ordered as it is at present. This overlooks the fact that in very early 
times the books were written on different rolls. Hence it is not likely that a definite 
order of the prophetic books was recognized at this time. 

10 Contrast the subsequent period when Daniel the prophet could not be included 
in the prophetic collection because it was closed to further additions. 
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of Prophets and Writings did not mean a higher conception of the 
canonicity of the Writings in these earlier times, but a less accurately 
formulated theory of the canonicity of the Prophets . In other words, 
in Ben Sira’s day we are in a more primitive stage of canon-build¬ 
ing than in the time of his grandson. What was true of the third 
group in the time of the grandson was true of the second group 
in the time of the grandfather. Its periphery was more or less 
wavering and inconstant. 

2. This uncertain line of demarkation between the last two 
collections of the Scriptures corresponds with the fact that the 
very conception of a canon was not as yet clearly formulated by 
Ben Sira. For example, after likening the Law in its fructifying 
power to the Pishon, the Tigris, the Euphrates, the Jordan, and 
the Gihon, he continues (B. S. 24:305.): 

And I—I was as an irrigating ditch, 

And as a conduit which flows into a garden. 

I said, I will water my garden, 

And give my garden-beds drink; 

And behold my ditch became a stream, 

And my stream became a sea. 

Once again will I let instruction shine out as the dawn, 

And beam afar off. 

Once again will I pour out doctrine as prophecy, 

And leave it to everlasting generations. 

Behold! I have not labored for myself alone, 

But for all those that seek wisdom. 

There were Holy Writings (Scriptures) in existence, pre-eminently 
the Law, which were authoritative and upon which Ben Sira relied. 
His subordination to them is clear. Compared with them his 
writings are but as a conduit compared with a river. 11 But the dis¬ 
tinction of his own writings from the Scriptures, at least from the 
Prophets, is not so clear. He also can pour forth instruction as 
prophecy and his instruction will be of lasting benefit to his people. 12 

“He compares himself also to a late comer and a gleaner (36:16a; 30:25). 

“He does not labor for himself alone but for all who love discipline (30:26). He 
feels justified in demanding the attention of the leaders of the congregation (30:27), 
and toward the close of his work pronounces a blessing upon those who meditated 
upon the words of wisdom which he had uttered in prophetic insight (50:27, 28; the 
text is somewhat doubtful but I give the probable meaning of the passage; cf. Smend 
ad loc.). 
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All this is incompatible with a developed theory of the Canon, 
such as we find in Josephus (Contra Apionem I, 8). 13 

If we have correctly construed the position of Ben Sira in the 
history of the Canon, we can at once understand how a nucleus 
for a third group of writings came into existence. When a theory 
of a distinctively prophetic collection was more precisely devel¬ 
oped and the boundary line of the collection came to be more 
tightly drawn, certain books, like Job, found themselves on the 
outside of the collection, more probably for topical than for dog¬ 
matic reasons. These books would form the nucleus of the third 
group. If the implications of B. S. 49:9 have been correctly educed, 
this nucleus was forming in Ben Sira’s day. Does the Psalter 
belong to this germinating nucleus? 

BEN SIRA AND THE PSALTER 

1. There can be no doubt that a collection of psalms was known 
to Ben Sira. In the general introduction to the hymn already 
alluded to the author proposes to sing the praises of the kings of 
Israel, the Prophets, the Wise Men, and also of 

Those who search out psalms [mizmor] according to rule 

Composers of proverbs in books . 14 

2. But further, Ben Sira knew of a Davidic collection of psalms. 
David is praised as one who 

In all his works gave thanks 

To God most high in words of glory; 

With all his heart he loved his Maker, 

And all his days he praised him in a constant sacrifice; 

Stringed instruments of song [music] he established before the 
altar, 

And the sound of psalms [i.e. the psalms as sung] he adapted to 
the harps . 15 

The fact that the Psalms went under the name of David war¬ 
rants us in drawing the inference that Ben Sira would regard them 

15 Ben Sira occupies about the same position with reference to the Old Testament 
Canon that Clement of Rome or Barnabas does to the New Testament Canon. 

14 Cf. 44:5. The somewhat obscure phrase in vs. 5a seems to refer to the metri¬ 
cal composition of the psalms. 

15 Cf. 47:8, 9. The exact meaning of the text is again somewhat doubtful, but 
the composition of psalms is almost certainly implied. 
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as sacred. A collection of Davidic psalms would be at least on a 
level with Job in its scriptural authority, and would undoubtedly 
belong among those books which were more or less confused with 
the group of Prophets and finally formed the nucleus of the group 
of Writings. This conclusion is amply borne out when we come to 
examine Ben Sira’s use of the Psalms. Such an examination will 
also aid us to determine the extent of the collection in use in Ben 
Sira’s day. 

3. The problem of the use of the Psalter by Ben Sira has been 
thrown into an entirely new light by the recent discoveries of the 
Hebrew fragments of Ecclesiasticus. Up till 1896 the only known 
ancestors of all existing texts were the Greek translation of the 
grandson and a Syriac translation. But since 1896 an increasing 
number of Hebrew fragments have been discovered, till now about 
two-thirds of the work exists in the original language. In the ver¬ 
sions the relationship between Ecclesiasticus a^d the Psalter was 
obscured, but with the discovery of the Hebrew fragments an 
intimate connection between the two works is seen to exist. All 
discussions of the date of the Psalter carried on before 1896 must 
be revised in the light of the new evidence. Unfortunately the 
new light is not always sufficiently clear to enable us to see objects 
in their exact forms and relationships. Only general outlines 
are discernible. Great caution must therefore be exercised lest 
in the blur of the new dawn we become confused in our investi¬ 
gations. The difficulty lies in Ben Sira’s peculiar method of 
scriptural quotation. Only once does he formally cite the Scrip¬ 
tures.' 6 He seldom even quotes them. His relationship to them 
consists almost exclusively in the use of a common body of phrases, 
and even these are not always used in the same way. His rela¬ 
tionship to the Old Testament is thus largely one of allusion, 
frequently of the most subtle kind. It is for this reason that it 
has so often been obscured in translation and has been fully recog¬ 
nized only after the discovery of the original Hebrew. 

What is true of Ben Sira’s use of the Scriptures generally is 
equally true of his use of the Psalter. This fact greatly compli¬ 
cates our problem. Observe just what the question before us is: 

16 48:10, where Mai. 4:5 ff. (3:23 ff.) is cited with the formula “as it is written.” 
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Was our Psalter, which we have seen to be extant in all probabil¬ 
ity by 117 b.c., also extant in the same form by 190-180 b.c. ? 
In recent years it has been the fashion to bring down the final 
redaction of the Psalter to a much later period in order to allow 
opportunity for the incorporation of a large number of psalms 
supposed to be Maccabean. The relationship of Ben Sira to these 
or to allied psalms becomes very important. But where the 
relationship is of the allusive kind described above, the question 
of priority becomes very difficult to determine. It will greatly 
help us to pass an intelligent judgment upon this relationship if 
we first examine some typical instances of his relationship to the 
Law where the question of priority is determined upon independent 
grounds. 

a) In the first place Ben Sira uses many phrases just as we do, 
which are current in the Law or in other parts of Scripture, e.g., 
“A land flowing with milk and honey,” “to find favor in the eyes,” 
“a respecter of persons,” “men of worth,” “dust and ashes,” 
etc. 

b ) Of more importance are such phrases as “the sword that 
executeth vengeance” (B. S. 39:30; cf. Lev. 26:25) or “fiery 
heat and drought” (B. S. 40:9; cf. Deut. 28:22) which occur but 
once in the Bible. 

c ) Still more characteristic are the cases where Ben Sira has 
adapted the biblical phraseology to his own purposes, but where 
there can be no reasonable doubt that he had the original biblical 
contexts in mind: - 

1. Gen. 3:20: And the man called his wife Eve, for she was the mother of 

all living. 

B. S. 40:29: From the day that he went forth from the womb of his mother 
until the day he returned to the mother of all living. 

Ben Sira applies the phrase “mother of all living,” which is found 
only at Gen. 3:20, to Mother Earth! 

2. Exod. 24:10: And they saw the God of Israel and beneath his feet was as 

it were a paved work of sapphire stone and as the heaven 
itself [lit. the substance of the heaven] for clearness. 

B. S. 43:1: The beauty of the height is the clear firmament 
And the substance of the heavens a glorious sight. 
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The phrase “heaven itself” is again unique at Exod. 24:10, and 
observe the reference to “clear” in both passages: 

3. Deut. 28:2: And all these blessings shall come upon thee and overtake 

thee. 

B. S. 3:8: In word and deed honor thy father 

That all blessings may overtake thee. 

Ben Sira gives to the general promise in Deuteronomy a special 
application, but there is no room to doubt his dependence upon 
Deuteronomy as only here is the verb “overtake” used of blessings. 

Sometimes Ben Sira’s allusions are very slight and elusive. 
For example: 

4. B. S. 46:6: And then because he [Joshua] wholly followed the Lord 

And in the days of Moses showed piety, 

He and Caleb the son of Jephunneh— 

The phrase “wholly followed” is a peculiar phrase in the Hebrew 
and with but one exception (I Kings 11:6) it is used only of Caleb 
in the Bible. 17 Ben Sira uses it of Joshua, but he associates Caleb 
with Joshua which shows that he had the biblical use of the phrase 
in mind. Such an allusion would be completely lost on one who 
was not thoroughly acquainted with the Scriptures and only one 
who was himself steeped in them would be capable of making such 
a subtle allusion. The noticeable thing about all these allusions 
is that in not one of them is the thought or phrasing left untouched. 
Some new twist or turn is always given to it. 18 

If, now, we turn to the Psalter, we shall find that the relation¬ 
ship of Ben Sira to it is precisely like his relationship to the Law. 

a) There are those cases where isolated expressions which occur 
in the Psalter are also found in Ecclesiasticus. Thus “crown of 

17 Num. 14:24, 32 ff.; Deut. 1:36; Josh. 14:8, 9, 14. 

** An interesting analogy to Ben Sira’s use of Scripture is found in Kipling. Take, 
for example, the following introductory stanza from “The Song of the English”: 

Fair is our lot—Oh, goodly is our heritage (cf. Ps. 16:6). 

(Humble ye my people and be fearful in vour mirth) (cf. Ps. 2:11), 
For the Lord our God Most High. 

He hath made the deep as dry (cf. Isa. 44:27). 

He hath smote for us a pathway to the ends of all the earth (cf. Isa. 

11:15; Ps- 59:i3)- 

There is scarcely a phrase in this stanza that is not taken from the Old Testament. 
Line 2, especially, is exactly in the manner of Ben Sira. 
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gold” (B. S. 45:12), though natural enough in English, has a com¬ 
bination of Hebrew words found again only in Ps. 21:3. The 
phrase ‘Tips of grace” (B. S. 6:5), which are said to “receive 
greetings” (lit. peace) reminds of Ps. 45:2. Only here and at 
Prov. 22:11 are “grace” and “lips” conjoined. The phrase 
“such as turn aside to lies” (B. S. 51: 2c), which involves a difficult 
Hebrew construction, is found again only at Ps. 40:4. “Arrows 
of a deceitful tongue” (B. S. 51:6) is strongly reminiscent of Ps. 
52:4 and Ps. 120:3, 4)- 

b ) When the peculiar word or idiom occurs in what is also a 
thought parallel, the connection is much closer: 

1. Ps. 15:3 (Book I): He that hath no slander on his tongue. 

B. S. 4:28 (5 :14): Do not slander with thy tongue. 

The word for “slander” used here is found again only at II Sam. 
19:28 and then in a different form: 

2. Ps. 34:9 (Book I): There is no want to them that fear him. 

B. S. 40:26: There is no want in the fear of Jehovah. 

The word for “want” used here is not found again in the Old 
Testament. 

c) At times Ben Sira differs from the Psalms in a way to 
suggest intentional adaptation and hence dependence upon the 
Psalter: 

3. Ps. 25:6 (Book I): Remember thy tender mercies, 0 Jehovah, 

And thy loving kindnesses for they have been from of old. 
B. S. 51:8: And I remembered the tender mercies of Jehovah 

And his loving-kindnesses which have been from of old. 

Here the appeal to Jehovah in the Psalm would seem to have been 
changed to a statement of experience by Ben Sira. It is as if he 
wished to testify that the prayer of Jehovah had been answered. 
Observe also the identity of the parallelism: 

4. Ps. 89:26 (Book III, appendix): He shall cry unto me, Thou art my Father 

My God, and. the Rock of my Salvation. 

B. S. 51:10: And I cried, O Lord, Thou art my Father 

My God and the hero of my salvation. 

What is put into the mouth of the future Davidic king in the 
psalm is adopted by Ben Sira to describe his own experience. In 
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the present case the dependence of Ben Sira upon the psalm is so 
clear that the corrupted Hebrew text of Ecclesiasticus can be 
safely emended from the psalm: 19 

5. Ps. 89:29: His seed also will I make to endure for ever 

And his throne as the days of heaven. 

B. S. 45 :15: And it became for him as an everlasting covenant 
And for his seed as the days of heaven. 

What the psalm applies to the Davidic king is this time applied 
by Ben Sira to Aaron, probably a reflection of the changed politi¬ 
cal situation in Ben Sira’s day. 20 Observe also the collocation of 
“seed” and “days of heaven” in both. 

d) In other cases the relationship would seem to be simply 
imitative: 

6. Ps. 107:23, 24 (Book V): They that go down to the sea in ships 
Ps. 104:25, 26 (Book IV 7 ): That do business in great waters 

These see the w r orks of Jehovah 
And his winders in the great deep. 

Yonder is the sea great and w r ide 
Wherein are things creeping innumerable 
Both small and great beasts, 

There go the ships 

Leviathan whom thou hast formed to play therein. 
B. S. 43 : 24, 25: They that go down to the sea tell of its extent 
At the hearing of our ear we are astonished 
There are wonderful things, astonishing things of his works, 
Creatures of all sorts and the monstrous ones of the fish. 

Note especially the gesticulatory “there” in both passages: 

7. Ps. 147:19 (Book V): He giveth snow like wool 

He scattereth the hoar-frost like ashes. 

B. S. 43 : 19: As flocks of birds he shakes out his snow 

And also the hoar-frost he pours out as salt. 

The relationship between Ben Sira and Ps. 147 is further strength¬ 
ened by the following similarity in parallelism: 

8. Ps. 147:19: He showeth his word unto Jacob 

His statutes and ordinances unto Israel. 

•* The emendation is supported by the Greek. 

*°Ben Sira is fond of such adaptations. Cf. 45:12 with Ps. 21:3 and 44:21 
with Ps. 72:8. 
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B. S. 45:5: That he might tell in Jacob his statutes 

And his testimonies and ordinances to Israel. 

9. Ps. 131:1 (Book V, Pilgrim Songs): Neither do I walk in great matters 

Or in things too wonderful for me. 

B. S. 3:21: What is too wonderful for thee do not seek out 

And what is beyond thy strength do not search out. 

The context suggests that Ben Sira is elaborating the lesson of 
Ps. 131: 

10. Ps. 106:23 (Book IV): [Moses] stood in the breach before him. 

B. S. 45:23c: [Phinehas] was zealous for the almighty God 

And stood in the breach before him. 

The phrase “stood in the breach” occurs again only in Ezek. 13:5 
and 22:30, but Ben Sira seems to give an accommodation of the 
psalm-passage as in the preceding context, B. S. 45:18 (And they 
were jealous of him [Aaron] in the wilderness), is a reminiscence 
of Ps. 106:16. Similarly, acknowledged dependence of Ben Sira 
upon certain psalms helps us to trace out subtle allusions to the 
same psalm which might otherwise escape us. E. g., 

n. Ps. 89:19: I have exalted one [David] chosen out of the people. 

B. S. 47:2: As the fat was exalted [i.e., separated] from the offering 
So David from Israel. 

In view of the established dependence of Ben Sira upon Ps. 89 
(cf. 4 and 5) this example becomes of especial importance, as it 
illustrates the very recondite character of the relationship which 
exists at times between Ben Sira and the psalms (cf. what was 
said above on the phrase “wholly followed”). 

d) The following instances are types of very many cases of 
connection where the priority is less easy to determine, if they are 
each examined separately: 

12. Ps. 71:16 (Book 11, non-Davidic): Oh God thou hast taught me from my 

youth. 

B. S. 51:15: From my youth I have been taught 

wisdom. 

13. Ps. 49:10 (Book II): And they shall leave their wealth to others. 

B. S. 14:15: Wilt thou not leave to another thy wealth? 

14. Ps. 22:5 (Book 1): They trusted in Thee [God] and were not put to shame. 

B. S. 15:4: In it [the Law] he trusts and is not put to shame. 

[To be continued ] 
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THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

The eighth general convention of the Religious Education Associa¬ 
tion will be held in Providence, R.I., February 14-16,1911. The general 
theme of the convention is “Religious Education and the American 
Home. ,, As usual, a very ample program has been provided. There 
will be nearly thirty meetings and about ninety speakers, many of them 
of national or international reputation. Among the subjects to be dis¬ 
cussed are “The Situation in Respect to the American Home ,, ; “The 
Obligation of Home and Church to the Children’’; “The Home and the 
Modern City”; “Religious Education and Temporary Social and Indus¬ 
trial Conditions”; “The Church Training for Home Life”; “The 
Church and the Rural Home”; “The Sunday School and the Home”; 
“Character Development through Public Schools”; “The Moral Aim 
of the Public School.” Among the speakers will be Rev. William Law¬ 
rence, Episcopal bishop of Massachusetts; Dr. Lyman Abbott, editor 
of the Outlook; Rev. James de Wolf Perry, Episcopal bishop of Rhode 
Island; Rabbi David Philipson, of Cincinnati; Miss Jane Addams, 
Hull House, Chicago; Dr. Frank K. Sanders, president of Washburn 
College; Dr. Shailer Mathews, dean of the Divinity School of the 
University of Chicago; Professor C. W. Votaw, of the University of 
Chicago; President Abram W. Harris, president of Northwestern Uni¬ 
versity. Further information may be obtained from the office of the 
Religious Education Association, 193 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

Announcement has just been made of the death of Mr. Hormuzd 
Rassam at Brighton, England, at the age of eighty-four. Mr. 
Rassam was a native Syrian who was closely associated with A. H. 
Layard in his early explorations at Nineveh. In 1853 and i877*Rassam 
was sent out at the head of expeditions by the British Museum, in the 
conduct of which he continued until 1882. Among his many discoveries 
were the famous bronze gates of Balawat, the first copies of the Baby¬ 
lonian Creation and Deluge Tablets, Ashurbanipal’s palace at Kouy- 
unjik, and the temple of Nabu at Nimrod. His published works were 
popular in character rather that scientific, the best known being 
and the Land of Nimrod (1897). For many years he has been living in 
retirement. With his death the last of the pioneers of exploration and 
discovery in Assyria and Babylonia has passed away. His lifetime 
embraces practically the whole history of the science of Assyriology 
thus far. 
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A NEW COMMENTARY ON MATTHEW- 

A study of this book has left upon the reviewer a strong impression 
that what the author in his Preface mentions as one of the aims of the 
volume, viz., “to supply, if possible, some of the elements which he 
[i.e., W. C. Allen, author of the commentary on Matthew in the 
International Series] has passed by, or has treated very briefly,” is 
the great aim. Those neglected elements are “ theological and religious. ” 

The present review will concern mainly certain fundamental matters 
that are treated in the Introduction (pp. i-xlvi). By “fundamental” 
matters is meant such as fundamentally affect the quality and value of 
the commentary as a whole. Therefore we are not passing a partial 
judgment on the book when we confine our attention chiefly to the 
Introduction. The principles enunciated here are consistently applied 
throughout the volume. But it is also true that in some particulars 
the commentary is more satisfactory than the Introduction. This is 
the case especially where the subject-matter is ethical. In the main, 
however, the Introduction is a fair gauge of the merit of the work, and a 
survey of this will most easily and thoroughly acquaint us with the 
commentary. 

First, the author. Dr. Plummer says he was “an early Jewish 
Christian, not sufficiently important to give his name to a Gospel, and 
in no way desiring to do so.” Yet if the Gospel of Matthew is “the 
most important book, of Christianity—the most important book that has 
ever been written”—a judgment that Dr. Plummer quotes from Renan, 
then, inasmuch as the unknown author is responsible for the addition 
of a very considerable part of the book, including the story of the super¬ 
natural conception, the charge to Peter, and the Great Commission, 
it appears hardly right to belittle his importance. The most valuable 
part of Matthew is indeed the Logia, but the influence of other parts, 
especially on the organization of the church, has been immeasurable. 

Second, the sources. Dr. Plummer sees in Mark and the Logia the 

1 An Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel according to St. Matthew. By Rev. 
Alfred Plummer, M.A., D.D., formerly Master of University College, Durham, and 
sometime Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford. Imported by Chas. Scribner's 
Sons, 1909. Pp. xlvi+451. $3.00. 
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two main sources, to which at least two others are to be added, viz., 
the Old Testament and “ traditions current among the first Christians.” 
No attempt is made to ascertain the limits of the Logia, and there is no 
discussion of the use which the evangelist made of that document. In 
like manner, the single tradition of Matthew, its relation to the Logia 
and to the other Synoptics, are not discussed. As the author does not 
say what material he regards as having been derived from “ traditions 
current among the first Christians,” we may not improbably hold that 
he assigns the large body of peculiar Matthaean material to this source. 
“Traditions current among the first Christians.” This statement 
assumes what is greatly in need of proof. Take, for example, the narra¬ 
tive of the supernatural birth of Jesus, which Dr. Plummer thinks may 
possibly go back to a writing by Mary herself. There is no trace of this 
narrative among the “first” Christians, no trace of it within forty years 
of the death of Jesus. 

The important material found only in Matthew, and any material 
not found in the Logia, cannot in whole or in part be assigned to “tra¬ 
ditions current among the first Christians” without some proof. 

It is quite obvious that a discussion of the sources of Matthew’s 
Gospel is of the first importance, and Dr. Plummer’s volume seems to be 
fundamentally defective at this point. The recent volume by Dr. 
Sharman on The Teaching of Jesus about the Future shows very con¬ 
vincingly that the various strata of Matthew cannot be treated as 
equally worthy of acceptance. 

A third section of the Introduction is devoted to the Christology 
of the First Gospel. This is dealt with under the headings “Son of 
Man” and “Son of God.” The paragraph on the title “Son of Man” 
is thus summed up: “It insisted upon the reab'ty of his humanity and his 
unique position as a member of the human race. It hinted at super¬ 
natural birth.And, when it became connected with the future 

glories of the Second Advent, it revealed what it had previously veiled 
respecting the present office and eternal pre-existence of him in whom 
human nature found its highest and most complete expression.” Now 
all this seems open to very serious criticism. To say that this title 
“insists” on the reality of the humanity of Jesus implies that, when the 
expression came into use, his humanity was questioned; but this was 
certainly not the case if the term goes back to Jesus, as the author 
supposes. Again, the view that the title affirms the “unique position” 
of Jesus as a member of the human race has against it, first, that this 
emphasis on the definite article, in view of the absence of an article 
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in Aramaic and the uncertainty regarding the exact Aramaic expression, 
is unwarrantable, and second, that it is not in accord with the spirit 
of Jesus to suppose that in this self-designation he asserted his superior¬ 
ity to other men. When at last he was rejected by the Jewish people 
and near the hour of his death, he affirmed his messiahship, in response 
to the solemn question of the high priest; but self-assertion was far 
from his spirit. He sought to win men not by claims regarding either 
his nature or his office but by revealing the love of God. 

We must confess that we are not able to discover a “hint” of the 
supernatural birth in this title of Jesus, however it is interpreted. Sup¬ 
pose we allow that it is equivalent to “son of humanity,” where is the 
suggestion of the method by which he became such a “son”? Had 
Jesus styled himself the “son of woman” we might sooner speak of a 
“hint” of supernatural birth. 

And finally, we cannot agree with Dr. Plummer that the title, “when 
it became connected with the future glories of the Second Advent, 
revealed what it had previously veiled respecting the present office and 
eternal pre-existence of him in whom human nature found its highest 
and most complete expression.” A man may reveal today what he 
veiled yesterday, but how can a title do this ? A title may in time be 
seen to have a deeper significance than it had at first, and perhaps the 
author means nothing more than this. Accordingly he would have us 
regard the title as revealing, at the close of the New Testament era, 
something respecting the “present office and eternal pre-existence” of 
Christ. But the probable Aramaic original designated man as a frail 
and transient being, and then, in Enoch, it is given to the Messiah. But 
unless this word “Messiah” contains hints of “eternal pre-existence”—? 
and who would affirm such a thing ?—it appears quite unwarrantable 
to say that the title “Son of Man” ever had any “revelation” to make 
on this subject. 

The paragraph on the “ Son of God ” illustrates perfectly the authors 
critical method and theological position. We cannot do better, there¬ 
fore, than to look at it somewhat closely. First, as regards critical 
standpoint and method. It is admitted that “apart from the Fourth 
Gospel” we could not be certain that our Lord used the words “Son of 
God” of himself, and further that John may give us what he believed 
to be Chrises meaning rather than the words actually used. The use 
of the title in Matt. 16:16 seems to be set aside in view of Mark’s 
silence, but in Matt. 26:63 we are “on surer ground.” Then we also 
have the title at the baptism of Jesus and at his transfiguration, in the 
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devil’s challenge (4:3), in the cries of demoniacs (8:29), and in the 
centurion’s exclamation (27:54). These are all the data advanced. 
Then follows this conclusion: Allowing “for all critical uncertainties, 
we may regard it'as securely established that expressions of this kind 
were used both by our Lord and of him during his life on earth.” The 
phrase “allowing for all critical uncertainties” does not appear to mean 
very much, the authority of John, even though he gives “what he 
believed to be Christ’s meaning rather than the words actually used,” 
being apparently taken as justification of the statement that “expres¬ 
sions of this kind” were used by Jesus; for the author does not find the 
title employed by Jesus in the Synoptics. But surely one ought not to 
say that one is “allowing for all critical uncertainties” when the dis¬ 
courses of the Fourth Gospel are treated as the very words of Jesus and 
are set by the side of the Synoptic statements. 

Nor are the words “allowing for all critical uncertainties” taken in a 
serious manner when it is declared that “we may regard it as securely 
established that expressions of this sort” (i.e., “Son of God,” or 
equivalents) “were used of Jesus by others , in his lifetime.” This is 
denied by Dalman {Die Worte Jesu , 225, 226), on whom, however, a few 
sentences later, the author leans for support. Again, “it is evident,” 
says Dr. Plummer, “that the editor of this Gospel is fully convinced 
of the appropriateness of this far-reaching expression” (i.e., Son of 
God). If he added to Peter’s confession (16:16) the words “the Son 
of the living God,” it was “because he felt that the addition was neces¬ 
sary in order to express the full meaning of what the apostle said.” 
Granted that such was the feeling of the unknown editor of this Gospel. 
It does not follow that it would be uncritical for a modem interpreter 
of Peter to confess that he feels differently. We are not aware that the 
unknown editor claimed to have, or that there is any reason why we 
should claim that he had, an infallible gift of interpretation. 

There is yet one point in this paragraph regarding the author’s 
critical method that should be noted. “The writer of this Gospel 
shows us very plainly,” he says, “what Jesus himself thought of his 
own relation to God and to man.” We look to see where this thought 
of Jesus is “very plainly” shown; and among other statements we read 
this: “He (Jesus) confers on Peter (16:19) and on all the apostles (18:19) 
authority to prohibit and to allow in the Church which he is about to 

found.The Church is his Church (16:18), the elect m it are 

his elect (24:31).And all this is little more than the beginning. 

On the third day after his death he will rise again, and then he will 
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possess God's authority in heaven and in earth, and also his power of 
omnipresence" (28:18, 20). Now, however congenial it may be to a 
writer to assume that these passages are critically secure, it does not in 
our day tend to awaken confidence in the abiding worth of his work. 
It gives it a distinctly partisan character. 

It was said above that this paragraph on the “ Son of God ” illustrates 
the author’s theological position. A word now on this point. What 
is the title “Son of God" thought to signify? The author quotes with 
entire approval Dalman's words that Jesus “made it indubitably clear 
that he was not only a but the Son of God." But it appears very doubt¬ 
ful whether he means the same that Dalman does by “Son of God," 
and therefore whether it is quite pertinent to claim Dalman's support. 
For Dalman distinguishes sharply between the meaning which Jesus 
himself attached to sonship to God and that which the synoptists 
saw in the title “Son of God." According to the former, it designated 
him as possessor of royal dominion; according to the latter it designated 
him, after the ideas of the Greeks, as horn of God. This appears to be 
essentially Dr. Plummer’s understanding of the term. Therefore, even 
according to the German scholar whose statement on the claim of Jesus 
he quotes approvingly, his understanding of the title is not in line with 
the thought of Jesus but rather with that of the evangelists. 

So much for the paragraph on Christology. It is obvious that from 
the standpoint of critical scholarship it must be entirely rewritten. 

We will not dwell on the author's discussion of the date of Matthew, 
which is thought to be “hardly as late as 75," nor on the surprisingly 
large space given to the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs both in the 
Introduction and throughout the volume, but will consider very briefly 
his discussion of the miraculous. 

When we come to the first miracle (p. 121) the author indicates his 
position on the Lord’s miracles in general in quotations from Sanday 
and Illingworth, and in these sentences: “To those who believe that 
Jesus Christ was w r hat he claimed to be, that is, to those who believe 
in the Incarnation, there is no difiiculty about miracles. They are 
the natural works of a supernatural person. If he was not supernatural, 
then difficulty arises. But in that case we tear up the New Testament, 
and the history of the Church becomes inexplicable." The tone and the 
assertions of this paragraph make one look to see whether one is not 
mistaken regarding the title of the book. We do not seem to be reading 
the exegesis of a Gospel, but rather some doctrinal treatise of a contro¬ 
versial character. Miracles are “the natural works of a supernatural 
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person,” and there is no need of having difficulty with them if we believe 
in Jesus. Hence if we do have any difficulty with miracles, we are obliged 
to infer that we do not really believe m the Incarnation! They are 
just “the natural works of a supernatural person.” But in that case, 
why were there so few in the life of Jesus ? and why do we not see them 
throughout the world and throughout the ages, for God is everywhere 
and always active ? 

But again, can we be quite so certain that we know what it is “nat¬ 
ural” for a “supernatural person” to do? It seems obvious that we 
cannot know unless some supernatural person tells us. But Jesus 
gave no instruction on this point, nor can we draw a safe inference from 
his own activity. For miracles were surely exceptional in his works; 
his common, and we may say natural , occupation was teaching. And 
further, God has not declared by his prophets, nor does he reveal through 
the ongoing of the universe, that it is “natural” for a “supernatural 
person” to do miracles. The countless processes of life, lower and 
higher, which we ascribe to God, and which appear to be his ordinary, 
if not “natural,” works, are not miracles. What right then have we, 
to whom God has in no wise made any communication to the effect that 
it is “natural for a supernatural person” to work miracles, to assume 
this in a discussion of the works of Jesus ? 

But is then the question of natural and supernatural so vital that any 
possible solution of it would justify one in tearing up the New r Testament ? 
When we talk in this manner, do we not exalt metaphysics above experi¬ 
ence, and put ourselves back among the scholastics ? 

From the author’s introductory paragraph on the miraculous one 
is measurably sure how the exegesis of the various miracles will result. 
The resurrection of certain saints near Jerusalem at the time of the 
crucifixion appears to be the only alleged miraculous event in Matthew 
which Dr. Plummer thinks is legendary (p. 402). 

We need not dwell then on the miraculous works of Jesus, but will 
pass to the author's treatment of the resurrection (pp. 411-22). The 
evidence for the appearances of our Lord after his death and resurrection 
is “less full than we should have wished, and it is also less harmonious.” 
Yet “the divergences are not sufficient to discredit the testimony as a 
whole, which is in remarkable agreement about the main facts.” In 
concluding his introductory paragraph on the resurrection the author 
says: “The Christian Church exists and has existed and grown since the 
year of the crucifixion. So enormous a fact cannot be explained without 
an adequate cause, and it is impossible to find an adequate cause if the 
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resurrection of Christ from the tomb is rejected as fiction.” (The italics 
are mine.) By “ resurrection ” the author means nothing else than a 
physical rising from the grave. Holding this view of the subject the 
author proceeds to an exegesis of the text, and we of course know per¬ 
fectly in advance what the conclusions will be. But it is obvious that 
there cannot be an impartial examination of the data when a physical 
resurrection of Jesus is hdd to be absolutely fundamental to a rational 
view of history. This position is a definite repudiation of the first 
principle ol historical criticism. But as to the specific declaration that 
“it is impossible to find an adequate cause” of the Christian church “if 
the resurrection of Christ from the tomb is rejected as fiction,” is that 
a self-evident proposition ? Does Christianity really rest on so slight 
a basis ? Is it rational to let an alleged fact in the physical realm eclipse 
the teaching and the life of Jesus, facts of verifiable spiritual importance ? 
Is it rational to make the revelation of God through the living Jesus 
depend in any degree on the fortunes of his once dead body ? To do so 
appears very much like subjecting one's common-sense to the exigencies 
of a traditional dogma. The question of the resurrection is doubtless 
important, but it is by no means clear that Jesus would cease to have 
power to redeem our lives were we to take agnostic ground in respect 
to the fate of his physical body. And moreover it is sincerely to be 
deplored that religious teachers should wish to force those whom they 
influence to choose between a physical resurrection and no resurrection 
at all. It is not yet plain that we are in that situation. The evidence 
regarding the thought of Jesus and the experience of his disciples, espe¬ 
cially that of Paul, is not recognized as forcing us into this dilemma; and 
surely the belief of multitudes of Christian people who look forward to a 
joyfuT resurrection but a resurrection which is entirely independent of 
the old physical body is an indication that they who make the very 
existence of Christianity depend on the physical character of the resur¬ 
rection of Jesus are bound to put a solid foundation under the claim 
that his resurrection was physical. 

But we have already transcended the limit set for this review, and 
will close with the general remark that the characteristic note of Dr. 
Plummer's book is its attempt to maintain the traditional Christology. 

George Holley Gilbert 

Northampton, Mass. 


Professor Gilbert having treated mainly of the Introduction, the 
present review will deal chiefly with the element of exegesis. Renan 
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said that the Gospel according to Matthew was “the most important 
book of Christendom, the most important book which has ever been 
written.”* Jiilicher says the same thing, “Certainly Matthew has 

become the most important book ever written.It has exerted 

its enormous influence upon the Church because it was written by a man 
who bore within himself the spirit of the growing Church Universal, 
and who, free from all party interests, knew how to write a Catholic 
Gospel: that is to say, a Gospel destined and fitted for all manner of 
believers. ,,3 A still more recent writer, Von Soden, agrees with these 
authorities. He says of this Gospel, “It points onward to the develop¬ 
ment toward Catholicism; hence it became the chief gospel, the work 
which took the lead in guiding this development, and in so far no book 
ever written is of greater historical importance.” 4 If these men are even 
approximately correct, a masterly modern commentary upon this Gospel 
would be a most valuable contribution to our exegetical literature. In 
what measure does the work of Dr. Plummer meet this demand ? 

Exegetically, it is a superior production. Dr. Plummer is not a 
tyro at this trade. His commentary on Luke in the “International 
Critical Commentary Series ,, is considered by some to represent the 
high-water mark even in that notable succession. This commentary on 
Matthew is almost as good as the one on Luke. It has the same indica¬ 
tions of ripe scholarship and wide reading and the same general sanity 
of conclusions. It was probably prepared in less time and has some 
marks of rather hasty or wholesale compilation. For example, when 
we compare pp. 204-9 with the corresponding expositions in Alexander 
Maclaren *s volumes on Matthew we find that frequently Dr. Plummer 
has merely summarized what Maclaren has said on these themes. Yet 
beyond the fact that Maclaren’s expositions are starred in the bibliog¬ 
raphy of the Preface there is no indication of the fact that this work 
is so largely indebted to the other. However, the matter is measurably 
worked over, and it is an evidence of good judgment to lean heavily 
upon an acknowledged master of homiletical exposition such as Dr. 
Maclaren was. 

The method of exposition is as follows: The text of Matthew is 
divided into sections and without quoting the text itself an exposition 
is given of the section in a continuous discussion. If the sections are 
long a preliminary survey of their contents is given, and each chapter 

* Les Evangiles , 212. 

* Introduction to the New Testament , 314. 

4 History of Early Christian Literature, 199. 
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discussion is followed with a paragraph or paragraphs in finer print with 
notes on textual criticism and parallelisms in the Synoptics and the 
apocryphal writings. Sufficient notice is given throughout of the 
parallels in the other gospels and of Matthew’s changes from his author¬ 
ity in Mark. The note* and references to other authorities are always 
valuable. But it is to exegesis that the chief strength of the commentary 
is given, and according to its success or failure here it must stand or 
fall. How shall w r e judge it from this standpoint ? 

It seems to us to be packed full of most excellent exegetical material. 
Sometimes a single paragraph will contain a summary of what might 
have occupied a volume and represents the assured conclusions of years 
or indeed of a lifetime of study. No student need feel disappointed 
on any page, unless it be that the limits of space make the discussions 
briefer than would be desirable sometimes. Yet this is so much better 
than being prolix. One is sure to find plenty of good suggestion at 
every point and the evidence of profound learning and mature judgment 
in the summaries presented. Dr. Plummer is well abreast of all .modern 
thought in his exegesis, liberal in his outlook, independent in his research, 
and clear and accurate in his statements. 

He is quite orthodox and conservative at all vital points. He 
believes in the reality of the Virgin-Birth and of the Resurrection. He 
believes in the personality of the devil and the existence of the angels. 
He believes that it was impossible for Jesus to deceive men about these 
things and also impossible for Jesus to have been ignorant concerning 
the truth in these matters. He believes that if Jesus had had two human 
parents he would have suffered the hereditary contamination of the 
race, but with one human parent he escaped it. “The divine element 
would exclude all possibility of taint from the human mother, for it 
is inconceivable that the divine element should receive pollution,” 
p. 7. This seems to us very absurd. If Jesus “did not share in the 
innate proneness toward evil which all other human beings exhibit,” 
then he was not tempted in all points like as we are, and the Incarnation 
fell short of the reality presented in the New Testament. A better 
conception of the facts of the case in the Incarnation is displayed in the 
comments on p. 126 concerning the limitations in the knowledge of 
Jesus. 

It is always a temptation of the exegete to improve upon the text 
by the addition of unwarrantable inferences and subjective fancies and 
unjustifiable subtleties of every sort. This commentary seems to have 
avoided any such fault for the most part, although when we read that 
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Simon and Andrew apparently leave their net in the lake, without 
waiting to draw it in, when they are called to the discipleship by Jesus, 
p. 49, it seems that this is coming perilously close to adding to that which 
is written; and when we find a note suggesting that “it is remarkable 
that legend has not identified the money paid to the soldiers with that 
which was flung back by Judas, for to make the same coins do the unholy 
work on both occasions would have been truly dramatic,” p. 423, we 
admire this finally realized dramatic instinct but see no good reason for 
its tardy suggestion. 

However, these are very minor matters and if we cannot agree with 
the author in all of these we can express our gratitude to him for pro¬ 
ducing a commentary which on the whole is eminently satisfactory, 
courageously facing all problems, and throwing a flood of illumination 
upon obscure texts and making the chief characters of the narrative stand 
out in lifelike realism and the general meaning and purpose of the book 
level to all understandings. There is a faithful dealing with the facts 
throughout, and the commentary as a whole is one of the best in the 
English language on this book. We commend it most heartily as 
combining modern scholarship with spiritual insight, a real and thorough¬ 
going interpretation of a most important book. 

D. A. Hayes 

Garrett Biblical Institute 
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The most important books listed in these columns will receive notice in the book-review pages. 

OLD TESTAMENT 

BOOKS 

Chamberlin, Georgia L. The Hebrew Prophets, or Patriots and Leaders of Israel. 
[Constructive Bible Studies. Secondary Series. Edited by Ernest D. Burton.] 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1910. 

This is the first instalment of a book intended to offer a course of study in the 
prophets of Israel adapted to the needs of students in secondary schools and in the 
corresponding grades of the Sunday School. The second and third parts of the 
volume will follow in short order so that classes which started with the use of this book 
in the Autumn may be kept going through the year without interruption. 

Miss Chamberlin’s method is to print selected portions of the writings generally 
ascribed to a prophet by modern scholarship, selecting such portions as are likely to 
appeal to young people and to afford a fair impression of the prophet’s character and 
work. These selections are accompanied by the necessary introductory matter and 
by brief explanatory notes. Maps and illustrations contribute their part toward 
making this a very attractive book. It is likely to fill a need for a course of this kind 
which has long been felt. 

Cook, A. S. The Authorized Version of the Bible and Its Influence. New York: 
Putnam, 1910. Pp. 80. $1. 

This is a reprint of a chapter from the author’s Cambridge History of English 
Literature. It is an admirable compendium of information regarding the rise of the 
Authorized Version and its influence together with profound appreciation of its subject 
matter and of the literary form stamped upon it by the translators of the King James 
Version. 

Duff, A. History of Old Testament Criticism. New York: Putnam, 1910. Pp. 
xiii+201. $0.75. 

A brief and attractive presentation of the work of the founders of the modern 
method of Bible-study, with photographs of many of them. It is a handy compendium 
of the main facts. 

ARTICLES 

Haupt, P. Micah’s Capucinade, Journal of Biblical Literature , XXIX, 85-112. 

A strophic and textual reconstruction of Mic. 1:11-15, with numerous textual 
and critical notes. 

Peters, J. P. Notes on some Ritual Uses of the Psalms, ibtd. t 113-25. 

Some suggestions, based upon the study of six technical terms in the Pssdter, 
to the effect that the psalms were used extensively in connection with the sacrificial 
ritual. 

NEW TESTAMENT 

BOOKS 

d’Alma, J. Philon d’Alexandrie et le Quatrifcme Evangile. Paris:' Nourry, 1910. 
Pp. viii-t-117. Fr. 1.25. 

It is claimed that Alexandrian thought exerted a larger influence on the Fourth 
Gospel than is usually recognized, yet the Logos doctrine in Philo has been trans¬ 
formed and heightened by the Fourth Evangelist. 
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Jacquier and Bourchany. La resurrection de J6sus-Christus. Les miracles 
evangeiiques. Conferences apologetiques donnees aux facultes catholiques de 
Lyon. Paris: Gabalda & Cie, 1911. Pp. xxi+312. 

A defense not only of the traditional view of Jesus’ resurrection but also of the 
gospel miracle stories in general, and their evidential value as proof of Jesus’ messiah- 
ship, divine sonship, and incomparable holiness. 

de le Roi, J. Neujlidische Stimmen iiber Jesum Christum. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 
1910. Pp. 54. M. 0.75. 

A brief statement of the history and present status of the Jewish attitude toward 
Jesus in different European countries and in North America. 

ARTICLE8 

Moulton, W. J. The Relation of the Gospel of Mark to Primitive Christian Tra¬ 
dition, Harvard Theological Review, III (1910). 

The literature of the subject, mainly for the last decade, is reviewed and the 
present condition of the problem is set forth clearly. The writer thinks the progress 
made in this field in recent years is encouraging. 

Robinson, B. W. An Ephesian Imprisonment of Paul, Journal of Biblical Literature , 
XXIX (1910), 181-89. 

An Ephesian imprisonment of Paul in which he wrote the letters to Philemon, 
so-called Ephesians, Colossians, and possibly Philippians, is thought to explain best 
the historical situation for these epistles. 

RELATED SUBJECTS 

BOOKS 

Bowne, B. P. The Essence of Religion. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1910. 
Pp. vi+298'. $1.50. 

A volume of sermons from the late Professor Bowne. They are characterized by 
the simplicity and perspicuity so prized by all readers of his writings. The themes 
chosen for treatment are great ones and the presentation of them is eminently sane and 
wholesome. 

Small, Albion W. The Meaning of Social Science. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1910. Pp. 309. $1.50. 

In this series of lectures, originally delivered before the graduate school of the 
University of Chicago, Professor Small endeavors to make clear to the average man 
the task of the sociologist. He has rendered important service in emphasizing the 
fact that no science lives to itself alone, but that all sciences as integral parts of the 
one great science of human life are vitally related and can be fully understood only as 
they are studied together. 

Lobstein, P. An Introduction to Protestant Dogmatics. Authorized Translation 
from the original French edition by Arthur Maxson Smith, Ph.D. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1910. Pp. xxi+275. $r.62 postpaid. 

It is encouraging to students of modem thought to see that this excellent work 
has met with a sufficiently cordial reception to warrant the publishers in running a 
new impression. The translator has rendered valuable service to English readers 
in making Lobstein’s treatise accessible to them. 

Mabie, Henry Clay. The Task Worth While, or The Divine Philosophy of Mis¬ 
sions. Seminary Lectures (1909-10). Philadelphia: The Griffith & Rowland 
Press, 1910. Pp. xx+343. $1.25. 

This book contains the lectures delivered by Dr. Mabie during the season of 
1909-10 before the theological seminaries of the Baptist denomination in the United 
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States. Out of a long experience as Executive Secretary of the Foreign Missionary' 
Society of that denomination, coupled with his observation during extended visits 
to the various portions of the missionary field, he brings valuable instruction and 
words of inspiration to the supporters of missions. The lectures cannot fail to be of 
particularly great help to men who are looking forward to service as pastors and mis¬ 
sionaries. 

Ballard, Addison. From Talk to Text. Boston: Sherman, French & Co., 1911. 
Pp. x+190. 

A series of fragmentary homilies on twenty-five different topics. They are of 
considerable value for devotional purposes, but make no contribution to the exegesis 
of any text. 

Turton, W. H. The Truth of Christianity. Being an Examination of the More 
Important Arguments for and against Believing in that Religion. Seventh ed. 
New York: Putnam, 1910. Pp. 604. $1.25. 

This book is of interest as representing the thinking of one who was all his life 
a member of the British army. The point of view of the discussions is consistently 
that of the orthodox and traditional school. To readers of this type the volume will 
be welcome. 
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THE SELF-SUFFICIENCY OF TRUTH 
A TEST OF TRUTH 

Amid the many and conflicting voices demanding allegiance 
and promising safety, the serious man sometimes wishes that 
truth might be attested by some unmistakable, but easily dis¬ 
cernible sign. How easy and simple the problems of life would 
become if we were but in a position to apply a laboratory test to 
the various solutions that offer themselves! How clear the path 
of duty must have seemed to those who heard the “thus saith the 
Lord” of the prophets! Surely then the will of God was easily 
accessible to his children! But after all, was it? We venture to 
think that for the mass of men the task of determining the content 
of truth has never been any more simple or easy than it is now. 

THE PROPHETS' PRESENTATION OF TRUTH 

The prophets of Israel indeed seem to have been possessed of 
the conviction that they were the spokesmen of God. But they 
had no means of enforcing that conviction upon their hearers. 
The latter were confronted by exactly the same difficulty as the 
men of today in attempting to decide upon what was true. They 
had to reckon with the fact that the prophets did not always agree 
among themselves. The prophets of one age sometimes con¬ 
demned the teachings of those of an earlier age, as in the case of 
Hosea who denounced the revolution under Jehu which had 
received the indorsement of the prophets of Jehu's own time. 
Contemporary prophets even did not always interpret the exist¬ 
ing situation alike, as in the case of Isaiah and Micah, one of whom 
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declared Jerusalem inviolable when Sennacherib’s army came 
against it, while the other predicted its complete destruction. 
Both were alike certain that they spoke the word of God. The 
so-called “false prophets” were ever present. Micaiah ben- 
Imlah, for example, was confronted by a body of four hundred 
prophets, equally certain with himself of the inspiration of Jehovah, 
who assured Ahab of victory in his contemplated campaign, while 
Micaiah could announce nothing but death and disaster. Jere¬ 
miah seeking to impress Judah with the .futility of resistance to 
Babylon finds his efforts frustrated by other prophets like Hana- 
niah, who in a frenzy of patriotism and of loyalty to Jehovah fore¬ 
tell the complete overthrow of Babylon. Under such circumstances, 
what was the common man to do ? 

Th*it this difficulty was keenly felt, appears upon the face of 
the Old Testament record. Jeremiah in his conflict with Hananiah 
sought to furnish a test of prophetic truth by declaring that the 
content of true prophecy had always been announcements “of 
war and of calamity and of pestilence”; consequently, the word of 
a prophet bringing a message of peace should be believed only 
after his prophecy had been realized in fulfilment. That is to 
say, none were to be accepted as true representatives of the will 
of God who did not agree with Jeremiah. The Deuteronomist 
puts the question squarely and answers it frankly: “If thou say 
in thy heart, how can we know the word which Jehovah hath not 
spoken? When a prophet speaketh in the name of Jehovah, if 
the thing follow not, nor come to pass, that is the thing which 
Jehovah hath not spoken” (Deut. 18:21 f.). This means, of 
course, that when a prophet comes urging a certain course of 
action and making certain predictions in case his counsel is or is 
not followed, his hearers have no infallible means of knowing in 
advance whether or not his counsel is wise; they must act one 
way or the other and await the issue. Evidently the prophet 
was given no credentials attesting his authority. He had no 
means of compelling assent to his teachings. He could only state 
what he believed to be the truth and leave it to make its own 
impression and find for itself acceptance. His only passport to 
men’s hearts and minds was the strength and purity of his own 
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character and personality on the one hand and the inherent power 
of his message on the other. 

THE TRUTH AS IT IS IN JESUS 

The situation was in no essential particular different in the 
case of Jesus and the apostles. Jesus recognized this fact and 
insisted upon the ability of truth and righteousness to speak for 
themselves and upon their independence of all extraneous indorse¬ 
ment whatsoever. He felt that if the truth as he presented it did 
riot win the assent of men, it was useless to attempt to compel 
assent by other means. Those who have turned a deaf ear to the 
teachings of the prophets will not be convinced by any sort of 
extraordinary attestation. “If they hear not Moses and the 
prophets, neither will they be persuaded, if one rise from the 
dead.” Recognizing that the spirit of the age called for an exhi¬ 
bition of supernatural power on the part of one making such claims 
as himself, he said, “Why doth this generation seek a sign ? Verily, 
I say unto you, there shall no sign be given unto this generation” 
(Mark 8:12). He had such absolute confidence in the truth and 
power of his message that he did not hesitate at times virtually to 
repeal sections of the venerated Mosaic law and to substitute his 
own principles for them. The same assurance sounds forth in 
other sayings: “The words that I speak unto you, they are spirit 
and they are life”; “Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my 
words shall not pass away.” With all this confidence, Jesus and 
his followers were as dependent upon the open-mindedness of those 
to whom they preached and upon the self-evidencing character of 
truth itself as is any modern minister. They presented the truth 
of God to the men of their day for acceptance or rejection, and the 
vast majority of those who heard it refused to accept it. They 
were entirely free to do with it as they would. No compulsion 
not inherent in truth itself was brought to bear upon them. 

TRUTH FOR ITS OWN SAKE 

So has it always been and so must it always be. Truth in any 
realm must be accepted for its own sake, or not at all. The opera¬ 
tion of any external forces or ulterior motives vitiates the whole 
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proceeding. Truth accepted primarily for any other reason than 
the consciousness that it is truth is discredited and insulted. 
Not only so, but the dignity and integrity of personality is insulted 
and violated by any external compulsion in this realm. It is 
man’s highest privilege to decide for himself what forces shall 
dominate his life. Few functions of the personality are as high 
as that whereby he discriminates between truth and error, between 
right and wrong. Herein he attains the full stature of the per¬ 
fect man. It would be criminal, if it were possible, to deprive any 
man of this right to the exercise of his highest powers. This aspect 
of the question of authority in things religious has not received the 
consideration it deserves. Authority has its part in the develop¬ 
ment of personality and that is an indispensable part. But for 
the full-grown spirit there can be no authority that is inconsistent 
with the fullest liberty of hospitality toward new truth. In the 
realm of truth there can be no slaves. “Ye shall know the truth 
and the truth shall make you free.” 
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THE CANONIZATION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM FREDERIC BADE, PH.D. 
Pacific Theological Seminary, Berkeley, Cal. 


It is the aim of this article to trace in its broader outlines the 
history of the Old Testament canon. What were the purposes and 
influences that led the Jewish church to assemble portions of its 
inheritance of religious literature and at length to constitute them 
into a standard of religious thought ? What principle of selection 
was applied in separating sacred from ordinary books, and how did 
the process of canonization affect the religious life and thought of 
the nation? Whoever attempts to answer these questions must 
expect to encounter at the outset two obstacles, the one negative, 
the other positive. 

The mistaken belief that the Old Testament writings assumed 
their present form in the times of which they treat, and that the 
several books became authoritative immediately upon their appear¬ 
ance is in spite of much recent progress more widespread than is 
commonly supposed in critical circles. Modern biblical scholar¬ 
ship, it is true, has proved beyond a reasonable doubt the composite 
character of many Old Testament books. They are found to have 
a complex literary history during which they grew by compilation 
and redaction. Where, as in the case of the Pentateuch, the origins 
of the various literary strata are separated by the space of centuries, 
it is as impossible to believe in the original inviolable canonicity 
of the resulting product as in its collective Mosaic authorship. So 
long as compilers felt free to add, subtract, and modify, it can hardly 
have been esteemed canonical. In other words, the final act of 
canonization, if there was one. must have taken place after the 
final compilation and redaction. 

The critical conclusions of Old Testament literary analysis are 
therefore an indispensable preliminary to an inquiry into the process 
by which the Hebrew Bible was standardized. They open a per- 
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spective across a long literary history and prove conclusively that 
the origin of Hebrew literature and the origin of the Hebrew canon 
were not coincident. Hence Ryle justly distinguishes “ three 
stages under which we recognize the guidance of the Holy Spirit 
in preparing for us the Revelation of the Word contained in the 
Old Testament.” These stages are the formative, the redactional, 
and the selective. The critical knowledge and mental discipline 
presupposed by such an approach to the problem will always con¬ 
stitute to the popular mind a serious negative difficulty even where 
modern biblical scholarship is given a welcome. 

But there is a positive difficulty of even more formidable char¬ 
acter. This consists in a total absence of direct evidence from 
reliable Jewish sources on the origin and history of the Old Testa¬ 
ment canon. In 1538 Elias Levita, a learned Jew, wrote his 
Massoreth hammassoreth wherein he set forth the view that Ezra 
and “the men of the great synagogue” united “the twenty-four 
books ” of the Old Testament into one volume and divided them into 
the three parts known as the Law, the Prophets, and the Writings 
(Hagiographa). During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
Christian scholars like Buxtorf, Hottinger, Leusden, and Carpzov 
adopted uncritically this view of Levita and gave it the stamp of 
orthodoxy in Christian circles. But there was no historical founda¬ 
tion for Levita’s assertion. It was a mixture of legendary Jewish 
tradition and mere conjecture. The traditional sources of infor¬ 
mation to which he had access are still accessible to us and enable 
us to discriminate between what he found and what he imagined. 

The leading Jewish references to the origin of the Hebrew canon, 
arranged in the order of antiquity, are the following: the preface to 
the Proverbs of Jesus ben-Sira, prefixed by the author’s grandson 
to his Greek translation, ca. 130 b.c. ; an obviously spurious letter at 
the beginning of the Second Book of Maccabees, first century b.c.; 
the Fourth Book of Ezra, an apocryphal book written near the end 
of the first century a.d.; the Baba bathra of the Talmud; and 
Josephus in his work against Apion, written toward the close of 
the first century a.d. The content of these passages, sometimes 
grotesquely legendary, contradictory in details, and in conflict 
with well-ascertained historical facts as well as with the internal 
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evidence of the Old Testament books, is valuable only for an indirect 
testimony to an early tripartite division of the Hebrew canon. 

This threefold division of the canon, however, has furnished bib¬ 
lical scholars with an important clue. It suggests that there really 
were three canons successively formed, and that the collective 
designation employed by the Jews, “Law, Prophets, and Writings ,, 
(Torah, Nebi’im, Kethubhim), preserves a recollection of the fact. 
The arrangement of books in our Hebrew Bibles, fixed since the 
days of the Massora, with slight variations within the third group, 
is as follows: I, “The Law/’ or five books of the Pentateuch; 
II, “The Prophets,” divided into the “Former Prophets,” the 
books of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, and the “Later Prophets,” 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the Book of the Twelve (minor 
prophets); III, “The [holy] Writings,” i.e., Psalms, Proverbs, Job, 
The Five Rolls (Song of Songs, Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, 
Esther), Daniel, Ezra (including Nehemiah), and Chronicles. 
The arrangement of books in our Christian Bibles, which differs 
decidedly from the above, is traceable to the Septuagint. In the 
latter the Hebrew order was discarded in favor of a past-present- 
future scheme of arrangement in which the historical books came 
first, then the didactic, including the poetical books, and finally 
the prophetical books. By this procedure the books of the third 
division were in part redistributed and made to change places with 
those of the second division. Whatever hint the Hebrew order 
contained regarding the age and character of certain books was thus 
obscured. The Book of Daniel probably suffered most, for it 
was thrust bodily among the prophets, though protesting by position 
and content, “Neither a prophet, nor a prophet’s son am I.” Only 
comparatively recent scholarship has succeeded in elucidating the 
significance of its place in the third canon. 

It seems clear, then, that for an answer to our questions we 
must fall back upon a critical estimate of the internal evidence of 
the individual books, and compare this with the arrangement of 
the Hebrew canon, and such extra-biblical data as have come 
down to us. The logical starting-point is Deuteronomy. The 
nucleus of this book was found in the Jerusalem temple and immedi¬ 
ately promulgated in 621 b.c. Its divine authority was apparently 
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not questioned. The effect of the reading upon Josiah and his 
advisers, and the thorough reformation which followed, leave no 
doubt upon this point. There is every reason to believe that it 
was the first book of the Bible which attained a certain degree of 
canonical authority. 1 Yet there was no formal act of canoniza¬ 
tion, nor did a gradual growth of popular esteem lead up to its 
public acceptance. Making its appearance as a long-forgotten, 
God-inspired book of assumed Mosaic authorship, it immediately 
became a religious standard. 

Deuteronomy, as is well known, represents a compromise 
between prophetical and priestly tendencies. The former stood 
for spontaneity and moral initiative, the latter for tradition and 
ceremonial legalism. It lay in the nature of the reform, and the 
importance it attached to legitimacy of place and ritual , that the 
centralization of worship at Jerusalem played into the hands of 
the priests. They soon found in the letter of Deuteronomy a con¬ 
venient prop for pretensions opposed to its spirit. 2 

Then moral freedom, in the person of Jeremiah, begins its 
struggle against the bondage of tradition. A living maker of the 
nascent Bible is put on trial by its earliest perverters. Cast out 
in its grosser forms, idolatry returns under the more insidious 
garb of bibliolatry. The evils of standardized book religion— 
Deuteronomy being the book—are scathingly arraigned by Jere¬ 
miah: “How do ye say, We are wise and the law of Jahveh is with 
us ? But, behold, the lying pen of the scribes hath made of it a 
falsehood. The wise men are put to shame and taken—lo, they 
have rejected the word of Jahveh, and what manner of wisdom is 
in them? ,, (8:8, 9). 

After the destruction of Jerusalem patriotic interest in the 
nation’s past and the hope of a coming restoration gave a new 
stimulus to the collection of Israel’s literature. Those portions 
which recorded the deeds of their national heroes, prophetic lore 

1 The only rival for this distinction would be the Book of the Covenant, Exod., 
chaps. 20-23. But Deuteronomy preserved of it what could be modernized and 
abrogated the rest. 

a Cf. Bade, “Der Monojahwismus des Deuteronomiums,” ZATW } II (1910), 
86-88; also Biblical World (September, 1909), 181. 
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which seemed to throw a gleam of explanation and hope upon their 
national disaster, and those digests of ceremonial law whose observ¬ 
ance was deemed necessary to guard the purity of external worship 
naturally had first claims to consideration. The increasing impor¬ 
tance attached to Deuteronomy is strikingly apparent in the com¬ 
plete revision to which existing historical documents were now 
subjected. The JE material in the books of Joshua, Judges, 
Samuel, and Kings is conformed to the new religious standard. 

Nevertheless the Book of Deuteronomy was not yet canonical 
in the sense of later times. It did not imply a degree of holiness 
which prevented alterations and additions. Ezekiel feels free to 
project a new legislative scheme (chaps. 40-48) that contravenes 
Deuteronomy at a number of points. Still later, in 444 or perhaps 
432, Ezra solemnly promulgated “the book of the law of Moses” 
(Neh. 3:1 ff.) which is most plausibly to be identified with the 
substance of our Priests' Code (P). Enough is mentioned of its 
content to show that its provisions and inplications superseded 
Deuteronomy, or were at variance with it, at a number of crucial 
points. Furthermore, recent discoveries 3 in Egypt have shown 
that a Jewish colony at Elephantine knew or cared so little about the 
central doctrine of Deuteronomy that when Egyptians in 410 b.c. 
destroyed their temple they applied first to Jerusalemite, then to 
Samaritan, officials for political aid in their endeavor to secure 
permission to rebuild. But a rigorist like Ezra could have regarded 
the destruction of the high place at Elephantine only as a deserved 
judgment of Jahveh. Noldeke, therefore, sees in the false move of 
the priests at Elephantine decisive proof that the Priests' Code 
must have been proclaimed by Ezra in Jerusalem only a little 
before 410 b.c. The Jewish colony at Elephantine dated the con¬ 
struction of its Jahveh sanctuary back to the “days of the kings of 
Egypt,” i.e., before the Persian conquest in 525 b.c. Therefore 
the type of religion that speaks to us in these Aramaic papyri is 
evidently the popular Jahvism of the pre-Deuteronomic period in 

* Sachau, “Drei aram&ische Papyrusurkunden aus Elephantine,” Preuss. Akademie 
der Wiss ., Berlin, 1907 u. 1908; “Ein altaramaischer Papyrus aus der Zeit des figyp- 
tischen Kdnigs Amyrtaeus,” Florilegium Melchior de Vogili , 529-41 (Paris, 1909); 
Adolphe Lods, Lesdicouvertes d' Elephantine et VAncien Testament (MontbSliard, 1910). 
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Israel. In a remote corner of Egypt it continued to flourish long 
after the proclamation of Deuteronomy at Jerusalem. 

These facts force upon us the inference that Deuteronomy 
exercised during this period an authoritative influence over religious 
thought, but that it had not yet acquired the inviolable sacredness 
which we associate with the later idea of canonicity. The public 
ratification of Ezra’s law book—assuming it to have been substan¬ 
tially what we know as P—introduces us to a confused and confusing 
stage in the growth of the Pentateuch. Internal evidence tends to 
show that three of its constituent elements coexisted independently 
for a brief period; these were the Deuteronomically revised edition 
of the earlier compilatory work JE; an expanded edition of the law 
book published.by Josiah, i.e., Deuteronomy; and the Priestly Law 
solemnly promulgated by Ezra. Such canonical claims as were made 
on behalf of the last two at this time must have conflicted somewhat. 
The very fact that the sacerdotal party of Ezra found it difficult or 
impossible to displace Deuteronomy with the Priests’ Code may 
have been one of the determining influences that led to the new 
compilation and redaction by which P was united with JED. 

In the absence of all external evidence the precise time at which 
this took place is difficult to fix. Those who favor an earlier date 
point to the fact that the defection and establishment of the Samari¬ 
tan community took place about 400 b.c., and that its acceptance 
of the entire Pentateuch proves the latter to have been completed 
before that date. Others, who fix upon a somewhat later date, 
urge in favor of their view evidence of subsequent redaction and 
the surprising liberties which the author of the Book of Jubilees (ca. 
40 b.c.) still permits himself in the treatment of matters contained 
in the Law, although he is a strict Pharisee. But for our purpose 
the year 400 b.c., when Plato’s brilliant intellect was beginning to 
illuminate the philosophy of Greece, may be regarded as marking 
the completion of the Pentateuch and the beginning of its integral 
canonical history. Henceforward its sacrosanct character in 
Jewish religious thought assumes increasingly absurd and super¬ 
stitious forms as it approaches and passes into the Christian era. 

We now turn to the formation of the second canon, that of the 
prophets. The foundations of the prophetic canon—the “ former 
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prophets” or the books of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings— 
were laid by the separation of the Law from the historical material 
contained in these writings. Nothing is more clearly established 
by critical evidence than that the Book of Joshua formed originally 
a work continuous with the Pentateuch. When it was separated 
from the Law it no doubt continued to enjoy, with kindred historical 
documents, the esteem which it had previously acquired. 

About 300 b.c. it was deemed desirable, in priestly circles, to 
rewrite the historical books from the point of view of the Priests’ 
Code. The result was our present Book of Chronicles together 
with those of Ezra and Nehemiah. Considering the differences of 
fact and of theory between this Levitical history of Israel and the 
earlier Deuteronomic view of that history, it is impossible to sup¬ 
pose that the writer of the former attached canonical importance 
to the latter. The historical books of the “former prophets” were 
only on the way to canonicity when the Chronicler tried to displace 
them with his own didactic history which he must have considered 
truer to the facts. The prevailing judgment of the time evidently 
favored the earlier history, for Joshua-Judges-Samuel-Kings was 
included in the second canon, while Chronicles-Ezra-Nehemiah was 
left over to be included eventually in a third canon when time had 
softened the issues out of which it arose. It is probable that its 
early acceptance as a Midrash on the earlier books opened the 
door for future promotion. 

The Joshua-Kings group of writings was classified as prophetical 
literature because it was popularly believed to have been written 
by prophets, whose messages par excellence , therefore, had intrinsic 
claims to consideration. A large collection of prophetic sermons 
must have been in the hands of scribes of the fifth century b.c. 
Isaiah alluded to the preservation of his prophecies in writing (30:8), 
and Baruch’s services, as amanuensis to Jeremiah are well known. 
Internal evidence shows that there were a number of independent 
collections which were later combined. It is not surprising to 
find that some of these ascribed the same prophecy to different 
prophets. 4 

«Isa. 2:2-4=Mic. 4:1-3; Jer. 49:7-22 = Obad., vss. 1-9. In the latter case 
internal evidence tends to show that both Jeremiah and Obadiah used an earlier 
prophecy; Matt. 27:9 still quotes Zech. 11:13 as from Jeremiah. 
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But if collections of prophecies were in existence long before the 
canon of the Torah was closed (ca. 400 b.c.) and prophets were 
accredited spokesmen of Jahveh, why was not this literature can¬ 
onized with the Torah? Doubtless Budde is right in assigning 
as the main reason the belief, traceable to the Deuteronomic school, 
that the prophets were* merely expounders of the Law, and not 
organs of new revelation; that they were sent to -admonish an 
unfaithful people to observe the Law, and to announce judgment 
upon the impenitent. Theirs was conceived to have been a transi¬ 
tory function beside the eternal validity of the Law. 5 Accordingly 
the Jews applied to all scriptural books outside of the Law the 
term Kabbala —tradition. This growing zeal for the Torah, and 
the belief that the prophets must sustain an ancillary relation to it, 
led in the time of Christ to a revival of doubts regarding the canon¬ 
ical character of the Book of Ezekiel on account of its evident lack 
of conformity with the Law. 

That the presuppositions of this view were both historically 
and theoretically false must be stated here without argument. The 
great pre-exilic prophets never knew the Torah—except, perhaps, 
in embryo—by which the Jewish doctors tried to judge them. If 
the elaborate sacrificial ceremonial of the priestly portions of the 
Pentateuch, notably Leviticus, had been in existence in the days 
of Isaiah, or of Jeremiah, could the former have asked his scorn¬ 
ful question, “Who hath required this at your hand?” (1:12), or 
the latter have denied absolutely that Jahveh gave commands 
about sacrifices during the exodus period (Jer. 7:22, 23)? Chris¬ 
tianity, following the lead of Jesus, has rightly reversed the judg¬ 
ment of the Jewish church by placing the prophets, both in use 
and in value, above the Law. 

But let us not lose sight of the main point, that the prophets’ 
canon was not set apart for the same reason as the Law. The 
latter was standardized by authority from without, the former by 
authority from within. Of course, this distinction must not be 
pressed too far. No doubt the latest candidates for admission to 
the prophetic canon were tested by their conformity with the 

s Cf. Neh. 8:26-31; II Kings 17:13. Paul in turn makes the Law transitory in 
its relation to Christ (Gal. 3:24). 
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Torah. 6 It simply means that, on account of a mass of unmoral 
ritual ordinances (cf. Mark 7:15), the moral appeal of the Law was 
less strong than that of the pre-exilic, and consequently prelegal, 
prophets. Therefore the writings of the latter may be said to 
have won their way to recognition by their inherent character, 
whereas the Torah was started on its canonical career by the pro¬ 
mulgation of Deuteronomy under Josiah, and the solemn public 
imposition of the Priests’ Code by Ezra. 

Jesus ben-Sira (ca. 190 b.c.) was acquainted with Isaiah, Jere¬ 
miah, Ezekiel, and the Book of the Twelve. But the collection was 
hardly complete at that time, for the roll of Isaiah and also that of 
Zechariah appear clearly to have received additions subsequently. 
Nevertheless the prophets’ canon must have been substantially 
closed about 200 b.c., otherwise the Book of Daniel, which origi¬ 
nated about 164 b.c., would doubtless have been included in the 
prophets’ group. Dan. 9:2 cites Jer. 25:11 as in “the books,” a 
designation which seems to be equivalent to “the Scriptures,” 
and as such implies the completion of the second group. The 
closure of the prophets’ canon was accompanied by the popular 
belief that prophecy had ceased and that no more prophets were 
to arise. 

This latter belief had an important influence upon the selection 
of books for the third group—“the Writings.” The employment 
of the Psalms in the liturgical service of the Second Temple natu¬ 
rally gave this book the first place in the third canon. Being a 
flower-gathering from a large field of Hebrew poesy, it contains 
ancient songs besides some that are from the Maccabean era. 
The first quotation from the Psalter accompanied by the formula 
of citation from Scripture occurs in I Macc. 7:16, a book that 
dates from about 90 b.c. Hence the admission of the Psalter to 
the rank of Scripture must have taken place between 200 and 100 
b.c. The third canon began ipso facto . In Luke 24:44 the Psalter 
still does deputy service for the entire third group. 

As stated above, a new principle of selection comes into play in 
the determination of the third canon, that of antiquity. Among 

6 There were misgivings regarding the Book of Jonah, doubtless because of its 
universalistic tendencies which were opposed to the exclusivism of the Law. 
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the Pharisees the problem resolved itself into the question, “What 
books defile the hands ?” 7 Controversy centered chiefly about 
the admissibility of Ecclesiastes, Esther, and the Song of Songs, 
three books that hardly formed a part—certainly no undisputed 
part—of the Hebrew Bible during the time of Christ and the apostles. 
No doubt the content of these and other books of the third division 
had much to do with the objections raised against them by some 
Jewish rabbis. But the first question appears always to have 
been whether they originated within the prophetic period which 
was believed to have come to a close in the days of Ezra. 

Men who desired to deliver an authoritative religious message 
to their times, therefore, resorted to the device of putting their 
thoughts into the mouths of ancient worthies who lived within the 
prophetic period. The Book of Daniel, in particular, is an example 
of this predated and pseudepigraphic literature. That its real 
character was understood by contemporaries is proved by the many 
imitations which followed in its wake. In a real sense, therefore, 
apocalyptic literature is the product of a situation created by the 
foreclosure of prophecy, and this in turn resulted from the formal 
completion of the prophetic canon. Those, however, who secured 
canonical recognition for the Book of Daniel can hardly have done 
so with the knowledge that it contained mainly history written in 
predictive form after the event. It doubtless was included through 
a misconception of its age and character. 

In a deeper sense, even, is this true of the Song of Songs and 
Ecclesiastes. Professing to have Solomon for their author these 
“rolls” had excellent chances for recognition in an uncritical age 
that laid supreme emphasis on antiquity and the prestige of famous 
names. Hence it came about that a collection of wedding songs, 
made in the third century b.c., was included under the mistaken be¬ 
lief that in them Solomon allegorically portrayed the love of Jahveh 
for Israel. In spite of strong objection from the school of Shammai, 
Ecclesiastes was finally included as a Solomonic book, though 
written about seven centuries after his time. On the other hand 
the book of ben-Sira, which, in comparison with these, richly 

7 Books that “defile the hands” are holy (tabu), i.e., canonical; ordinary books 
do not defile the hands. This curious phrase arose from the primitive belief that 
contact with things holy as well as unclean required ritual cleansing. 
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deserved to be included in the canon, was excluded because it 
honestly bore the name of its author, and thus was known to have 
originated after the limit of the prophetic period. The youngest 
of all Old Testament books is Esther. Measured by the standard 
of Christ its religious value is nil, for its conception of the Golden 
Rule is that of David Hamm. But it went into the miscellaneous 
third canon under the semblance of antiquity and through its 
association with the Feast of Purim. 

The content of the third canon seems to have become fixed with 
the definitive admission of the above-mentioned disputed books 
about the close of the first Christian century. After the destruc¬ 
tion of Jerusalem by the Romans in the year 70 a.d. the Jewish 
rabbinate for some time had its headquarters at Jamnia (Jabne). 
There a synod is reported to have been held about 90 a.d. which 
formally approved of the view that Canticles and Ecclesiastes 
“defile the hands,” i.e., are canonical. If so, this act closed the 
triple canon of the Old Testament. 

For lack of space it has not been possible to include in this article 
the contributory evidence of the early Greek and Syriac versions, 
the testimony of ancient modes of making books, nor the modi¬ 
fying effect of a gradual change in theory regarding inspiration. 
For convenience of reference a condensed chronological table of 
the Hebrew canon is appended. 


chronological table of the old testament canon 


750 B.C. 

621 
ca. 432 
ca. 400 


ca. 400 B.c. 


400-250 

250-200 


The Law 

Existing literary materials represented chiefly by the 
traditions of J and E; Book of the Covenant. 

Public acceptance of Deuteronomy. 

Promulgation of the Priests* Code by Ezra. 

Union of JE D , D, and P, followed by closure of the first 
canon. 

The Prophets 

Deuteronomic edition of Joshua-Judges-Samuel-Kings 
becomes the basis of a new canon under the hands of 
priestly redactors. 

Collections of prophecies compiled; acquired importance, 
perhaps, in devotional use. 

Completion and closure of prophets* canon. 
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ca . 200 b.c 

ca . 150 
ca . 100 B.c.—: 

ca . 100 A.D. 


The Writings 

Collections of Psalms in use from about 450 b.c. are com¬ 
piled into a larger collection. 

Completion of the Psalter with the fourth and fifth books. 
a.d. Probable admission of Proverbs, Job, Ruth, Lamentations, 
Ezra-Nehemiah, and Daniel. # 

Admission, under protest, of the disputed books—Song 
of Songs, Ecclesiastes, Esther, and Chronicles. Synod 
of Jamnia about 90 a.d. Closure of triple canon. 
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A STUDY OF A PAULINE APOCALYPSE. I THESS. 4:13-18 


PROFESSOR D. A. HAYES, PH.D., LL.D. 
Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, III. 


This passage, I Thess. 4:13-18, and two others, II Thess. 
2:1-12 and I Cor. 15:35-58, furnish the closest approaches in the 
writings of Paul to the apocalyptical literature of the Jews, the 
best known examples of which are to be found in the Book of 
Daniel in the Old Testament and the Apocalypse of John in the 
New Testament. It is interesting to note that these three apoca¬ 
lyptical passages occur in three of the earlier Pauline epistles, and 
in none of the later epistles have we anything corresponding to 
them. Paul seems to have discussed the last things first. Jowett 
said that Paul preached to the Thessalonians “not the gospel of 
the cross of Christ, but of the coming of Christ, ,, and it seems that 
this preaching had made the principal impression upon some 
minds in the Thessalonian church. 

Why should Paul have put special emphasis upon the Second 
Advent in the beginning of his preaching ? Lightfoot suggested 
at least four excellent reasons: (1) This doctrine was closely 
bound up with the fundamental fact of the gospel, the resurrec¬ 
tion of Christ, and thus it naturally became associated with it in 
the primitive preaching. (2) It involved the doctrine of rewards 
for faithful service, and was therefore peculiarly adapted to 
strengthen the faith and the courage of the early Christians under 
persecution and trial. (3) The coming of the righteous Judge 
who would not overlook iniquity greatly heightened the effect of 
the call to repentance which always preceded the offer of the 
consolations of the gospel. (4) Many Jewish converts had been 
drawn into the Christian church by the belief that Jesus was the 
Messiah, and it was only in the promised splendors of the Second 
Advent that the messianic expectations would be adequately ful¬ 
filled. 1 The resurrected Jesus was coming again. The messianic 

1 Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, 228. 
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king would then establish his kingdom. He would righteously judge 
all sinners. He would adequately reward all saints. These were 
main features in the primitive preaching; and they furnished it 
much of its impressiveness and power. 

Renan, 2 Hausrath, 3 Shaw, 4 and others have told us that there 
was widespread alarm at just this time throughout the Roman 
Empire. Many terrifying rumors were abroad 5 and many prophe¬ 
sied the speedy dissolution of the then present order of things. 
The preaching of Paul in Thessalonica seems to have chimed in 
with this general state of foreboding. At this point the Christian 
faith confirmed the heathen auguries. New converts found that 
their old fears were well founded, and that the great and terrible 
Day of the Lord was indeed at hand. It was not strange that 
some were swept off their feet in a tumult of religious excitement 
at the thought of the immediate nearness of the end. How far 
was Paul responsible for the realistic vividness of their faith? 
What was his own belief concerning this thing ? 

Paul believed and preached that the advent of the Lord was 
very near. He told his converts that their whole duty was to 
serve the living God and to wait for the coming of his Son from 
heaven (I Thess. 1:9, 10). He promised them that if they would 
wait for the revelation of the Lord Jesus Christ, the Lord would 
confirm them unto the end, that they might be unreprovable in 
the day of the Lord’s coming (I Cor. 117, 8). He prophesied that 
when the last trump should sound, announcing the coming of the 
Judge and the King, they should not all sleep, but they should 
all be changed, in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye (I Cor. 
15:51). He wrote to the Thessalonians, “The Lord himself shall 
descend from heavens with a shout, with the voice of the arch¬ 
angel, and with the trump of God: and the dead in Christ shall 
rise first; then we that are alive, that are left, shall together with 
them be caught up in the clouds, to meet the Lord in the air: and 
so shall we ever be with the Lord” (I Thess. 4:16, 17). 

Paul agreed with the other apostles at this point. James 

2 VAntichrist, 321-39. 3 Time of the Apostles , III, 213-15. 

4 The Pauline Epistles , 36-38. 

3 Tac., Ann. xii and xiv; Dio Cass. lx.35; Suet. Claud, xlvi. 
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wrote, “Be patient, therefore, brethren, until the coming of the 

Lord.Establish your hearts: for the coming of the Lord 

is at hand. Murmur not, brethren, one against another, that ye 
be not judged: behold, the judge standeth before the doors” 
(5:7-9). Peter declared, “The end of all things is at hand” 
(I Pet. 4:7). John wrote last of all, “He who testifieth these 
things saith, Yea, I come quickly” (Rev. 22:20), and again, “Little 
children, it is the last hour: and as ye have heard that antichrist 
cometh, even now have there arisen many antichrists; whereby 
we know that it is the last hour” (I John 2:18). The apostolic 
preaching seems to have been consistent and of one accord in this 
matter. The most probable explanation of this fact is that they 
all believed that they had “the word of the Lord” (I Thess. 4:15) 
concerning it. They thought that they represented the Lord’s 
thought and teaching. They had had his promise of a speedy 
return. Paul may have heard from them what the Lord had said 
on the subject. He may have had this saying of Jesus lying in 
manuscript before him as he wrote to the Thessalonians, as Ewald 
suggested. 6 He may have believed that he had had a special 
revelation concerning these things. 7 In any case he is ready to 
claim the Lord’s authority for what he has to say at this point. 
Since his teaching agrees with that of the pillar apostles, James and 
Cephas and John, it seems to us most likely that they all go back 
to some remembered or recorded saying or sayings of Jesus for 
their all-sufficient source of information. 8 

There are some indications that Paul modified his views some¬ 
what in his later life. We have already noticed that after these 
first three epistles he does not return to this theme. In his later 
epistles he lays the emphasis on the realities of present religious 
experience rather than upon the uncertainties of future happen¬ 
ings. In Rom. 11:25 Paul suggests that the fulness of the Gentiles 
must intervene before the nation of Israel would be saved. In 
Phil. 1:21-24 Paul clearly contemplates the possibility of his 

6 Sendschr. 48. 

i Chrysostom, Theodoret, Olshausen, DeWette, Lunemann, Zockler, Alford, 
Ellicott, Dods, Godet, Findlay, Lightfoot, Milligan, Moffat. 

s Calvin, Ewald, Pelt, Weiss, Weizsacker, Resch, Ropes, O. Holtzmann, von 
Soden, Hofmann, Schott, St&helin. 
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own death before the advent of the Lord. In II Tim. 4:6 he is 
sure that the time of his departure is at hand, but that even if he 
die the Lord will save him unto the heavenly kingdom (II Tim. 
4:18). 

Evidently the apostolic expectation of the immediate advent 
was disappointed. We know now that it was a mistaken expec¬ 
tation. If it rested upon the teaching of the Lord then we must 
conclude either that it was a mistaken interpretation of his teach¬ 
ing, or what seems to be more likely, that Jesus himself was as 
uncertain of the time of the advent as his apostles were and shared 
with them his hope that it would not be long delayed. We know 
that he told them plainly that he did not know what the day and 
hour would be (Mark 13:32), but he may have hoped and believed 
that it would be soon; and the disciples would be apt to credit 
him with infallible information upon all these things as well as in 
the realm of spiritual truth. 

There has been a revival of interest in the apocalyptical litera¬ 
ture of the Jews among modem scholars and it is generally agreed 
that this literature has had more influence upon our New Testa¬ 
ment than was formerly supposed. The Apocalypse of John does 
not stand alone in the literature of its times as it does in our New 
Testament. There are a number of other Apocalypses in exist¬ 
ence in whole or in part which belong to the same period of devel¬ 
opment in Hebrew history, and the study of these has been very 
helpful in the interpretation and the understanding of the apocalyp¬ 
tical portions of the New Testament. The Ascension of Isaiah, 
the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, the Psalms of Solomon, 
the Book of the Secrets of Enoch, the Fourth Book of Esdras, 
the Apocalypse of Baruch, the Assumption of Moses, and the 
Book of Enoch are all apocalyptical in character and may have 
influenced the thought of the New Testament writers in many 
particulars. 

Jude, the brother of James and of Jesus, quotes in his epistle 
from both the Assumption of Moses and the Book of Enoch. If 
Jude had read these books and quoted from them, it would seem 
altogether likely that Jesus had read them and it is possible that 
he quoted from them too. The words “when the Son of Man 
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shall sit on the throne of his glory ” may have been taken directly 
by Jesus from the Book of Enoch (62:3). In Enoch 69:27 we 
read, “The sum of judgment was committed unto him, the Son 
of Man.” Jesus seems to be appropriating this phraseology 
when he says, “He hath committed all judgment unto the Son 
.... because he is the Son of Man” (John 5:22, 27). The 
leading English authority upon this apocalyptical literature, 
R. H. Charles, thinks that phrases, clauses, or thoughts derived 
from the Book of Enoch are to be found not only in the Epistle of 
Jude and the Apocalypse of John, but also in the Gospels accord¬ 
ing to John and Matthew and Luke, and in the Book of Acts, and 
in the Epistles of Paul to the Romans and to the Ephesians, and 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 9 

If it be true that the influence of the Book of Enoch and of the 
other apocalyptic literature can be traced through nearly the whole 
of our New Testament it becomes extremely probable that Jesus 
and Jude and John and Paul and the other apostles had consider¬ 
able respect for this literature and that their eschatological con¬ 
ceptions were largely clothed in the imagery furnished from these 
sources. If so, all of this imagery belongs to the current Jewish 
theology and phraseology; and its usefulness has passed away 
with the times to which it was adapted and the peoples to whom 
it was at first addressed. Then the oriental and apocalyptical 
imagery of such passages as this in the Epistle to the Thessalonians 
has no message to our day. 

We learned long ago to look for the central truth illustrated 
in each parable of our Lord and not to run into exegetical absurdi¬ 
ties by trying to find a meaning for each minor detail used in the 
development of that truth. The same principle ought to be 
applied to the interpretation of the apocalyptical passages in the 
New Testament. We are not interested in the imaginative details 
which appealed to the oriental mind two thousand years ago. 
Here in the Occident we look only for the spiritual lesson these 
details were intended to make impressive and prominent. That 
lesson may abide, though the vehicle of its first transmission may 
have belonged to the rhetorical and the homiletical methods in 

* Hastings 1 Dictionary of the Bible , I, 708. 
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vogue in a particular age and their usefulness may long have passed 
away. 

Is there any good reason why we may not treat these 
apocalyptical passages in the same way in which Peter treated the 
apocalyptical details of the prophecy of Joel in his day? There 
was that extraordinary outpouring of the Spirit at Pentecost, and 
Peter stood up to explain the matter to the assembled multitude 
and he said, “ This is that which hath been spoken through the 
prophet Joel: 

And it shall be in the last days, saith God, 

I will pour forth of my Spirit upon all flesh: .... 

And I will show wonders in the heaven above, 

And signs on the earth beneath; 

Blood, and fire, and vapor of smoke: 

The sun shall be turned into darkness, 

And the moon into blood” (Acts 2:16-20). 

Had any of these things happened at Pentecost ? Not as far as 
our record shows. There had been no blood or vapor of smoke. 
The sun had not been turned into darkness. The moon had not 
been turned into blood. What had happened at Pentecost? 
The Spirit had been poured out upon the disciples. That was the 
all-important thing in the prophecy; and Peter boldly claims that 
the prophecy of Joel has been fulfilled at Pentecost, even though 
all these accompaniments foretold in the prophecy had failed. 

Suppose we apply the same principle to the interpretation of 
this passage in Thessalonians. What is the central truth set 
forth in this paragraph ? That neither death nor life can separate 
the Christian from the Lord. When the Lord comes to reign we 
shall be ever with the Lord. That truth abides forevermore. 
The apocalyptical accompaniments may fail as completely as the 
prophesied accompaniments failed at Pentecost, and yet the truth 
will be vindicated as fully as it was at Pentecost when all who are 
in Christ meet their Lord to live with him forevermore. There 
is nothing but comfort in this revelation. Paul evidently intended 
that all he said on this subject should minister to the spiritual 
comfort of those to whom he wrote. He concludes, “ Wherefore 
comfort one another with these words” (I Thess. 4:18). 

The result of his preaching and writing on this subject seems 
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to have been other than that he had intended. The church at 
Thessalonica seems to have been the first Christian church to be 
visited with one of those eschatological excitements which have 
recurred so many times in later history. Some of its members 
believed that the Day of the Lord was near at hand, and in the 
tenseness of their expectation of that great event they lived in a 
state of religious exaltation that precluded attention to the ordi¬ 
nary duties of life. They were disposed to quit work of every kind 
and to depend upon charity if need were for the supply of their 
daily wants while they devoted themselves to prayer and medita¬ 
tion or theological discussion. Their assemblies became excited 
and disorderly. Some were disposed to panic and some to pious 
orgies. Some were being shaken from their reason, as is always 
the case in such circumstances; and the whole community was 
being disturbed and thrown into confusion. Probably only a 
small portion of the church members were carried away into 
extremes of idleness and disorder, but religious wildfire spreads 
rapidly if it once gets a good start; and as soon as Paul heard of 
this deplorable result of his teaching he took most energetic 
measures to correct all misconceptions and to strengthen the dis¬ 
cipline of the church. 

This history has repeated itself again and again. Under this 
apocalyptical preaching people have been wrought up into great 
nervous and religious excitement. Neither the immediate nor 
the permanent results have seemed helpful or wholesome. The 
latest and largest illustration of this fact in our American history 
was what has been called the Millerite movement of 1843. William 
Miller was a man with only a common-school education. An 
avowed atheist in early life, at the age of thirty-four he became 
a Baptist. For years he studied history and the Scriptures and at 
last became convinced that the Second Coming of the Lord would 
be about the year 1843. He believed himself to be divinely led 
into the ministry and into the public proclamation of the result 
of his researches. Between 1833 and I ^43 he gave three thou¬ 
sand two hundred lectures on the fulfilment of the prophecies at 
the latter date. Tens of thousands of people were convinced by 
his arguments and appeals. 
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Litch of the Methodist church and Himes of the Christian 
Connection joined with Miller the Baptist in writing and preach¬ 
ing and holding camp meetings in which realistic pictures of the 
coming judgments were portrayed with such power that multi¬ 
tudes were stirred to intense enthusiasm. When the prophesied 
dates drew near, great excitement prevailed in many places. 
Property was sold at great sacrifice or was given away. Farmers 
refused to harvest their crops, the great catastrophe being so near 
at hand that it seemed like an evidence of unfaith to make prep¬ 
aration for a time that would never be. Some of the Adventists 
thought the end of all things would come early in that year, 1843. 
Different dates were decided upon, and one after another went 
by and nothing happened in accordance with, their expectation. 
On October 6 William Miller wrote: “If Christ does not come 
within twenty or twenty-five days, I shall feel twice the disap¬ 
pointment I did in the spring.” 

October 22 was the day upon which the most intelligent of the 
Adventists had fixed for the final testing and triumph of their 
hopes. Some prayed incessantly for weeks before that date. 
Some went out into the open fields or upon high places to greet 
their Lord when he appeared with a shout, with the voice of an 
archangel, and with the trump of God in the sky. The day passed 
quietly as other days; and more or less slowly the deluded people 
went back to their daily tasks. Many reviewed their calculations 
and revised them in order to bring the day of the final catastrophe 
to some later date, and in this way their expectations were kept 
alive until 1847. Finally all concluded that they had been mis¬ 
taken, and Miller voiced the conclusion of most of them when he 
said, “Were I to live my life over again, with the same evidence 
that I then had, to be honest with God and man I should have to 
do as I have done. I confess my error, and acknowledge my dis¬ 
appointments; yet I still believe that the Day of the Lord is near, 
even at the door.” He died in that mistaken expectation. 

It was a mistaken expectation in the days of the apostles. It 
was a mistaken expectation in the days of the Millerites. Surely 
the centuries ought to have taught us wisdom at this point. These 
apocalypses have no authority in them to settle either the dates 
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or the accompanying phenomena of the last times. Those who 
have trusted in them have had their expectations falsified in the 
event again and again. Each new generation, however, is apt to 
forget the experiences of its predecessors, and there are many 
pious souls in every generation who know nothing at all of past 
church history and who are ready to believe that any doctrine 
plausibly presented as with scriptural authority is divine in its 
origin and not to be questioned in its present-day application. 

It was my fortune to pass through one local religious excite¬ 
ment with many features in common with those occasioned by 
Paul’s eschatological preaching at Thessalonica. I was living in 
the state of California and not far from Oakland and.San Fran¬ 
cisco when the Doomsealer excitement took place. Mrs. Wood- 
worth had been holding revival meetings with great success for 
several months in the city of Oakland. The meetings had been 
moved from place to place in order to obtain larger accommoda¬ 
tions, and at last a huge tent was erected, capable of holding eight 
thousand people. Trances and visions became a common occur¬ 
rence in these meetings, and the tent was crowded at every service, 
many being attracted by curiosity to see these trance phenomena. 
Mrs. Woodworth and her followers ascribed all of these things to 
“the power,” as they called it, and they had implicit confidence 
in its divine origin. 

On January 25, 1890, George A. Erickson, a Norwegian labor¬ 
ing man, had a vision of the destruction of all the San Francisco 
Bay cities by a great earthquake and tidal wave, and the Lord 
revealed to him the date of that destruction, April 14, 1890. The 
proclamation of this vision created intense excitement, which was 
increased almost daily by revelations to other prophets and 
prophetesses. Mrs. Boillot had a vision of the swallowing up of 
San Francisgp and Oakland in a tidal wave. Her little child, only 
two years and a half old, was under “the power” twice all night 
long, and when she awakened she seemed terribly frightened and 
cried all day long that “she did not want to fall into the water 
that was all around everywhere.” John Kelly in vision saw 
himself walking along Market Street, San Francisco, when suddenly 
everything began to quake and men and women rushed screaming 
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from the buildings, and the walls fell out, and with a great roar the 
earth split open and swallowed up everything. Mrs. Gifford in a 
vision saw the whole country about San Francisco sinking and she 
screamed and fell into her husband’s arms in a faint. When she 
recovered she claimed that the Lord had revealed to her that the 
destruction would take place April 14, 1890, at 4:45 p.m. 

Edward F. Maggart, a lad of eighteen years, while lying under 
“the power” in the big tent, saw the destruction of the Bay cities 
and then the spirit carried him to Lake Michigan where he saw 
the destruction of Milwaukee and Chicago. Prophet Erickson, 
the original Doomsealer, kept well in advance of the others with 
his revelations. One Sunday afternoon at his own home the 
Lord showed him the map of the world in five divisions, America, 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and Australia. Then the Lord showed him 
the five wounds in his own body, where he was pierced and suffered 
for each of these parts of the world. “He pointed to the wounds 
in his two hands and two feet and his side, with the blood running 
out of them for these five parts of the world. The blood was able 
to save them all.” On January 27, Erickson had a vision of the 
destruction of Chicago and Milwaukee. “Then he showed me 
the great city of Chicago and its railways, and that it would sink 
in the earthquake, and the waters of Lake Michigan would flow 
over it. There should be heard no more whistle of the cars therein; 
no more voice of man; the name of Chicago even should be heard 
no more. The Lord then showed me the line of the Northwestern 
Railway from Chicago to Milwaukee. He showed me that Mil¬ 
waukee would sink like Chicago, and in the same great earthquake 
and that Lake Michigan would cover it the same as Chicago. ” 

Erickson’s visions extended farther still and he prophesied the 
future history and destiny of most of the nations of Europe. 
However his interest centered principally upon the destruction 
of the Californian cities, and the most of the Doomsealers had 
revelations concerning this alone. About sixty of them in all had 
this event revealed to them in vision. Hundreds had visions con¬ 
cerning other things. Still others who came under “the power” 
were assured that what Erickson and the other prophets had said 
was true. The great catastrophe was to be preceded by one 
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week of terrible winds, destructive hail-storms, dense fogs, and 
earthquakes. As this week approached, the faithful set about 
the task of warning all the people. Evangelist Bennett mounted 
his bicycle and rode up and down the city streets and the country 
roads, crying aloud, “Flee! Flee! Flee! Flee to the mountains!” 
Others rang doorbells and left their message of the coming doom. 
Others frequented the railroad and ferry stations, calling upon sinner 
and saint alike to “Beware!” and to “Prepare!” for the day of 
destruction now close at hand. 

The warning week had none of the predicted physical phenomena 
in it, but when April 14 arrived, camps of the elect had been estab¬ 
lished at Santa Rosa, Saint Helena, Vacaville, Cazadero, and many 
other points in the mountains; and these camps were filled with 
those who had fled from the destruction of the cities in the plain. 
No one will ever know how many left for the East at about that 
time in order to be on the safe side and out of harm’s way. I was 
in a college faculty, fifty miles away from San Francisco, when 
these things occurred; and many refugees passed through our 
city on their way to the Santa Cruz mountains. One of our 
students, a Sophomore, joined their company; and we had to dis¬ 
cipline him afterward for leaving school without permission. 
April 14, 1890, was a day like other days. The Doomsealers came 
back to their homes and former occupations after a time and the 
world went on as usual, except that Erickson was declared insane 
and was shut up in the Stockton Insane Asylum. Sixteen years 
later, on April 18, 1906, San Francisco had its visitation of earth¬ 
quake and fire. No one foretold that day of doom. It came 
unexpectedly, like a thief in the night, as the Day of the Lord always 
comes. Its definite date had never been set down beforehand in 
any authoritative calendar. 

Paul always believed that the proper attitude to maintain 
toward the Second Coming of the Lord was not that of an excited 
anticipation of an immediate catastrophe but that of a faithful 
performance of daily duties and quiet waiting for the fulness of 
the times. He wrote to the Thessalonians in this First Epistle 
that they had turned from idols unto God to do two things, to 
serve the living and true God and to wait for his Son from heaven 
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(1:10). Active service and patient waiting were better than any 
amount of fuming and fretting and over-haste and zeal. Paul 
never allowed this apocalyptical expectation to disturb the serenity 
of his faith or the orderliness of his private or public life or his 
diligent pursuit of his present duty. He had the spirit of St. 
Francis de Sales who was playing a game of whist when someone 
asked him what he would do if Christ were at hand, and who 
replied, “I would finish the game; for his glory I began it.” He 
had the spirit of that old Puritan who when the Dark Day came 
unexpectedly upon them there in New England and someone in 
great alarm moved that the assembly should at once adjourn, 
inasmuch as it would seem that the Judgment Day had come, 
arose in his place and said, “If this be indeed the Judgment Day, 
it cannot find us better employed in any respect than in quietly 
doing our duty. I move that the candles be lighted.” 

He had the spirit of that other Puritan, Parson Carter, of whom 
we are told that he once called unexpectedly upon a member of 
his church who was hard at work in a tanyard, for he was a tanner. 
When the minister tapped him on the shoulder, the man turned 
in surprise and apologized for being so employed. Then the 
parson said, “Let Christ when he cometh find me so doing.” 
“What,” said the man, looking down at his dirty hands and clothes, 
“doing this?” “Yes,” said the parson, “faithfully fulfilling the 
duties of my calling.” John Wesley had the spirit of Paul. A 
lady once said to him, “If you knew that the Lord would come at 
twelve o’clock tomorrow night, how would you spend the inter¬ 
vening time?” The tradition is that John Wesley answered, 
“I would spend the intervening time just as I intend to spend it. 
I would preach tonight at Gloucester, and again tomorrow morn¬ 
ing. After that, I would ride to Tewkesbury, preach in the after¬ 
noon, and meet the Society in the evening. I should then go to 
friend Martin’s house, as he expects to entertain me. I would 
converse, pray with the family, retire to my room at ten o’clock, 
commend myself to my Heavenly Father, go sound to sleep, and 
wake up in glory.” That was the Pauline attitude in this matter. 
Paul believed in the speedy advent of the Lord from heaven; 
but he went about his work every day just the same. There 
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never would have been any disturbance of the orderly life of the 
ThessalQnian church or of any later church if all who believed in 
the close approach of the end of all things had held that belief in 
the same sane and sensible fashion as the apostle Paul. 

We formulate our conclusions from this study as follows: In 
the beginning of his ministry Paul preached the same eschatology 
as the other apostles. In all probability they thought that they 
had a sufficient warrant for their expectation of the speedy Second 
Advent of the Lord in their memory of the sayings of Jesus him¬ 
self. We believe that Paul and they were mistaken in this expec¬ 
tation. After nineteen centuries of waiting we know that they 
were mistaken, as all others have been, who expected this Advent 
in their generation or in their century. We think that it is wholly 
to Paul’s credit that he held to his doctrine of the immediate 
Second Advent with such sanity of conduct and such common- 
sense in personal behavior and public exhortation. We judge 
that the apocalyptical imagery in which Jesus and Paul and John 
clothed their eschatology was influenced largely by the current 
apocalypses of their day. This imagery is nothing but the drapery 
appropriate to that time and place, and all that we are interested 
in today is the body of truth from which this drapery may be 
stripped, as no longer useful but rather as hindering our percep¬ 
tion of the things that abide. What was helpful to the oriental 
of two thousand years ago may be harmful to us. Great harm has 
resulted from the attempt to interpret literally apocalyptical sym¬ 
bols and to deduce doctrines from the details of apocalyptical 
imagery. Many of these were pure poetry in the beginning. All 
of them may be disregarded in the Christian life and activity of 
today. 
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The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs belong to that type 
of Jewish literature which is known as apocalyptic. The heyday of 
this type was the troublous period extending from about 175 B.c. 
to the end of the first century of our era. During this period the 
kaleidoscopic changes in the political relations of the Jewish 
people, with their accompanying sufferings and disappointments, 
caused the production of that unique literature among which the 
book under consideration is classed. This article will endeavor to 
set forth the main facts concerning a work which is one of the most 
interesting of the whole group composing the type. 

The title under which the book is generally known is the one 
which appears above, although it is possible that the earlier title 
was simply ‘‘ Patriarchs.” The longer caption admirably fits the 
contents of the work, which purports to be the dying commands of 
the sons of Jacob given to their children. Each testament is pre¬ 
sented in a form similar to that of the others, a triple division being 
chosen. In the first division the supposed speaker gives a brief 
account of his life in which special prominence is given to some 
virtue or vice which has been exemplified in his life. These 
historical sketches are based on biblical material, which, however, 
is quite freely treated, and additional matter is used. The second 
part of the testament consists of exhortations based on the experi¬ 
ence set forth; virtues are to be followed and vices avoided. These 
sections contain some lofty and admirable ethical teaching. In 
the concluding section the patriarch proceeds to outline in a pro¬ 
phetic manner the future of his children, and in each case eulogizes 
Judah and Levi, emphasizing and insisting on their high position 
among their brethren. 

Until recent years the work was a sealed book so far as any under¬ 
standing of its real meaning and significance was concerned. This 
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was due to the failure to perceive and discriminate different ele¬ 
ments in the text. At one time it seemed as though this misunder¬ 
standing were to be removed, but adverse criticism prevented the 
realization of the promise. There are few books of its period 
whose fortunes are more interesting and concerning which scholarly 
opinion has been more varied. 

Whatever popularity the book enjoyed immediately after its 
writing, it seems certain that after the first century of the Christian 
era it was no longer held in high estimation. For a few centuries 
there are scattered allusions, but evidently small use was made 
of it, and even this was on the part of the Christians rather than of 
the Jews. This is in keeping with the general fate of the Jewish 
apocalyptical writings, for whose preservation we are almost 
entirely indebted to the Christian church. It was during this 
period of obscurity that interpolations were made by the hands of 
Christians which were later to be the cause of much difficulty and 
misunderstanding. 

After centuries of neglect and oblivion, the Testaments were 
resuscitated by Robert Grosseteste, the great reforming bishop of 
Lincoln, who flourished in the thirteenth century. In some way 
he obtained a manuscript of the work from Greece and translated 
it into Latin. His translation attained great popularity, and from 
it many versions were made for the different continental peoples. 
Grosseteste seems not to have doubted the genuineness and integrity 
of the work, and considered it to be a production of the sons of 
Jacob. So certain was he of this that he charged the Jewish people 
with the suppression of the book in order to conceal the prophecies 
which relate to Jesus. 

This view held sway until the critical acumen of Reformation 
scholars saw its absurdity, and the result was immediate rejection. 
But even then the question of integrity was not raised and the con¬ 
sensus of opinion was that the work was a forgery on the part of 
the Christians. For four hundred years this view obtained, and 
during that time but a single scholar proposed a different one. It 
was in 1714 that Grabe advanced the theory that the work was a 
Jewish production with Christian interpolations. Corrodi opposed 
the view with such success that he was followed by the majority 
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of scholars, and the question of integrity was either not raised or 
lightly passed over. 

The rejection of the Grabian hypothesis was followed by a 
period of conflict and controversy as to the meaning of the book. 
During this time widely differing opinions were held. Nitzsch 
claimed that a Christian Jew of Alexandria who had been influenced 
by Essenism was the author. Ritschl, on the contrary, said that 
it was written by a Gentile Christian, basing his contention mainly 
on a chapter 1 which is now generally admitted to be a Christian 
interpolation. Later, however, he abandoned this view and sup¬ 
ported a Nazarene authorship. Kayser strongly opposed the first 
view of Ritschl and held the book to be a product of the Ebionites. 
His position was examined by Vorstman who repudiated the theory 
of Ebionitic influence and assigned the authorship to ar Gentile 
Christian. The general result was that the work was considered 
to be a Christian product, but there was difference of opinion on 
the matter of Gentile or Jew. 

Further than this it did not seem possible to go by the methods 
then in use. But in 1884 the criticism of the book received a new 
impetus at the hands of Schnapp 2 who brought from its obscurity 
the hypothesis of Grabe and made a more detailed study from that 
point of view. The results of his work were to show that the 
original form of the book was a collection of biographical details 
respecting the twelve patriarchs, and hortatory sections on the basis 
of these. Later a Jewish writer reworked the Testaments and 
made additions of prophetic and apocalyptic material. A final 
modification was afterward made by a Christian editor who is 
responsible for the Christian elements. 

Some years after the appearance of Schnapp’s work the hypoth¬ 
esis on which he, and Grabe before him, had proceeded received 
strong confirmation from Mr. F. C. Conybeare, 3 who showed that 
when the Armenian version was made many of the passages con¬ 
taining Christian teaching were wanting. Since that time much 
work has been done on the Testaments, and in 1908 Mr. R. H. 

1 Test. Benjamin, chap. 11. 

* Die Test, der zwolf Pair, untersucht. 

* Jewish Quarterly Renew (1893), 375-98. 
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Charles added still further to the obligation under which he had 
already placed scholars by publishing two splendid volumes, one 
containing the Greek text and the other an introduction, transla¬ 
tion, and commentary. Charles has done his work excellently 
and has shown clearly the Jewish character of the work, with in¬ 
sight and patience separating the interpolations. As a result of 
this comparatively recent study, the book is now generally con¬ 
sidered by scholars to consist of a Jewish groundwork, including 
about eleven-twelfths of the whole, the Jewish additions which 
form the greater part of the remainder, and the Christian interpo¬ 
lations which, while not of great bulk, are of considerable impor¬ 
tance. 

An examination of the book to ascertain the date and author¬ 
ship leads to the conclusion that the work was written in the second 
century b.c. by a person of Pharisaic tendencies. Charles says: 
“I have with some hesitation come to the conclusion that the 
groundwork is the work of a single writer of the Pharisaic school.” 4 
This view is supported by the author’s attitude toward legal 
observance and temple ritual, as well as by his messianism. The 
date of the main body of the work is probably between the years 
109 and 107 b.c. The references to the intimate relations of priest¬ 
hood and kingly position fit no other time so well as the Maccabean 
period from Simon on. Moreover in the Testament of Levi 5 it is 
stated that the priesthood is to receive a new name. It will be 
recalled that the Maccabean priest-kings revived the title of 
Melchizedek and were styled “priests of the most High God.” 6 
In the verse following there is the added reference to the prophetic 
office which the priest-king shall assume. Upon only one man 
among the Jews was this triple honor conferred—John Hyrcanus. 7 
That Hyrcanus is here meant seems indisputable, and the inference 
is that the work was written in his lifetime. In view of the lauda¬ 
tion of the Maccabean dynasty it can also be said that it was written 
before his break with the Pharisees. For closer definitions of the 

4 Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs , p. liv. The hesitation is concerning single¬ 
ness of authorship, not the type. 

* Test. Levi 8:4. 

6 Josephus, Ant. xvi:6, 2. * Josephus, War i: 2, 8. 
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date we rely on the references to the destruction of Samaria, 8 and 
to the Bath Qol. 9 If this latter is the occasion mentioned by 
Josephus 10 in connection with Hyrcanus, it will bring us to the years 
mentioned above as the highly probable date of our book. The 
Jewish additions reflect a later date and are probably from the 
period 70-40 b.c. 

If these conclusions as to authorship and date are accepted, 
they practically settle the place of composition and the language 
in which the work was originally written. It can scarcely be 
doubted that Palestine was the place and Hebrew the original 
language. This latter statement is well borne out by an examina¬ 
tion of the linguistic peculiarities of the Greek text. 

In a consideration of the content of the work three chief interests 
emerge: the eschatology, the influence of the Testaments upon the 
New Testament writers, and the ethical teaching. This is probably 
a climactic order of interest and they will be thus considered. 

The treatment of the eschatology will include only those ideas 
which differ in some respects from those which are more or less 
common to the other Jewish eschatological thought. A rather 
curious point is that in the groundwork of the book the Messiah is 
represented as proceeding from the tribe of Levi instead of the more 
general representation that he should come from Judah. This 
view is not confined to an isolated passage; rather it finds expression 
in widely separated portions of the work. In the Jewish additions 
written long after the original breach of the Maccabees and the 
Pharisees we find that the messianic hope again centers in the tribe 
of Judah. So then we have the situation that for several decades 
the eyes of the expectant Jews looked to the priestly tribe for the 
one who should realize their hopes. It is not hard to see here a 
reflection of the time of the Maccabean priest-kings. Nor is one 
surprised to find in the functions ascribed to the Messiah a blend¬ 
ing of the priestly and kingly dignities and duties. 

The Testaments contain a most interesting passage related to 
the idea of Antichrist. It appears in one of the Jewish additions: 1 * 
“For I have read in the book of Enoch, the righteous, that your 

“Test. Levi 7:2. 10 Ant. xiii: 10, 3. 

’Test. Levi 18:6. 11 Test. Dan 5:6. 
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prince is Satan, and that all the spirits of wickedness and pride will 
conspire to attend constantly on the sons of Levi, to cause them to 
sin before the Lord.” Of the importance of this reference Charles 
says: “It is the most ancient authority we at present possess for 
the view which connected the tribe of Dan with the Antichrist.” 12 
In this connection it will be remembered that the Old and New 
Testaments are in no way flattering to the tribe of Dan, which is 
represented as being prone to idolatry, and in the Chronicler’s 
account no Levitical cities are chosen within its borders. 13 In the 
Apocalypse of John the tribe of Dan does not appear among the 
other tribes as contributing to the number of the sealed. Later 
definite connections of Antichrist with Dan were made, but the 
Testaments contain the first known suggestion. 

Regarding the resurrection, it is to be one of both the righteous 
and the unrighteous. Chronological precedence in the resurrec¬ 
tion is to be given to the Old Testament patriarchs. The mes¬ 
sianic kingdom is of eternal duration and will be established on the 
earth. Judgment will be passed upon all, Israel taking precedence 
and the Gentiles following. The standard by which Israel will be 
judged is the conduct of the best representatives of the Gentiles. 14 

Only the briefest review of the relationship of the work to the 
New Testament can be given. For a full discussion of the subject 
the reader is referred to the presentation of Charles. 15 That 
writer lays no small emphasis on this point; some think he has 
overstated it. The facts are these: There are ninety-two points of 
contact between the Testaments and the New Testament. These 
are scattered through eighteen of the books and range from twenty 
in Matthew to one each in Colossians, I Thessalonians, and I Peter. 
In extent they vary from a few words or a short phrase to a con¬ 
siderable clause. In accuracy they extend from verbal identity 
to little more than mere reminiscence. A few illustrations will 
help to present the matter: 

Matt. 22:37-39: Thou shalt love the Test. Dan 5:3: Love the Lord 
Lord thy God with all ... . thy through all your life, and one another 
soul .... and thy neighbor as thy- with a true heart, 
self. 

n Op. cit. t 128. 14 Test. Benjamin 10:10. 

** I Chron. 6:61 ff. 15 Op. cit., lxxviii-xcii. 
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Matt. 18:15: If thy brother sin against 
thee, go, shew him his fault between thee 
and him alone. 

Matt. 18:35: Unless ye each one for¬ 
give his brother from the heart. 

Luke 17:3: If thy brother sin, rebuke 
him, and if he repent, forgive him. 

Matt. 25:35, 36: For I was hungry and 
ye gave me meat, .... I was sick 
and ye visited me, I was in prison and ye 
came unto me. 

Luke 10:19, 20 * I have given you 
power to tread .... upon all the 
power of the enemy and nothing shall in 
any wise hurt you. Howbeit in this 
rejoice not that the spirits are subject to 
you. 

Rom. 1:32: Not only do the same 
things but also have pleasure in them 
that practise them. 

II Cor. 6:14, 15: What communion 
hath light with darkness and what con¬ 
cord hath Christ with Beliar ? 


Test. Gad 6:3: Love ye one another 
from the heart; and if a man sin against 
thee, speak peaceably to him; .... 
and if he repent and confess, forgive 
him. 


Test. Joseph 1:5, 6: I was beset with 
hunger and the Lord himself nourished 
me, .... I was sick and the Lord 
visited me, I was in prison and my God 
showed favor unto me. 

Test. Simeon 6:6: Then shall all the 
spirits of deceit be given to be trodden 
under foot and men shall rule over 
wicked spirits. 

Test. Levi 18:12: And he shall give 
power to his children to tread upon the 
evil spirits. 

Test. Asher 6:2: For they both 
practise the evil thing and they have 
pleasure in them that practise it. 

Test. Levi 19:1: Choose, therefore, for 
yourselves either the light or the dark¬ 
ness, either the law of the Lord or the 
works of Beliar. 


These comparisons will serve to indicate the relationship between 
this work and the New Testament. It is not too much to say that 
the cumulative force of this and the remaining evidence points 
strongly to a real influence of the earlier upon the later work. 
But to define that influence is a difficult task. A claim of direct 
documentary dependence is not warranted by the evidence. 
Whether Jesus and Paul were personally conversant with the con¬ 
tents of the work, or whether these thoughts had passed out into 
a common stock in a more or less fixed form, and from there were 
drawn and used, cannot be finally decided. The striking verbal 
coincidences, however, seem to point in the direction of a personal 
knowledge of the contents themselves. 

It is in the ethical teachings of the book that the greatest inter¬ 
est for modern readers centers. The interest is twofold. The 
high quality of the moral ideal which is set forth has intrinsic value. 
One is able to find much that is not only admirably expressed, but 
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which possesses such inherent worth that it is deserving of much 
attention. Our modem ethical ideals, in spite of splendid prog¬ 
ress, are in many respects equaled by the high standard which 
meets us here. But of no less interest than the moral ideal is the 
light which the book throws on the question of the historical 
development of Jewish ethics. It is not overstating the matter 
to say that we have here a document of the first importance in 
bridging the gulf between the ethics of the Old Testament and that 
of the New Testament. 

The thought is fairly common that the Jewish religion in post- 
exilic times and in the days of Jesus had entirely degenerated into 
a rigid extemalism from which practically all the religious spirit 
had been crushed. That there was tremendous overemphasis on 
external observance and ritual is undoubtedly true. But when 
we insist that there was nothing more than this it is quite possible 
that we are in the wrong. It is right at this point that modern 
Jewish scholarship makes its protest that such a view is based 
on a partial consideration of the facts. That they have some 
ground for such a protest is evident from the teachings of the 
Testaments. 

Since the book was written by a man of Pharisaic tendencies, 
one would expect to see reflected an intense devotion to legal 
observance. Nor will one be disappointed, for again and again 
emphasis is laid upon the necessity of such observance. This, 
however, is not the deeper or primary interest of the writer. It is 
upon the moral aspects of the law, its real significance, its spirit, 
and not merely its letter, that the stress is placed. The following 
words sound strange on Pharisaic lips, yet it is undoubtedly from 
such they fall. “ Make your hearts good before the Lord, and your 
ways straight before men, and ye shall find grace before the Lord 
and men.” 16 “Let all your works be done in order with good intent 
in the fear of God. 17 The ideal life is “wisdom in the fear of God,” 
and this “naught can take away save the blindness of ungodliness 
which comes from sin.” “Flee evil doing and cleave to goodness 
and love. He that hath a pure mind in love looketh not after a 
woman with a view to fornication, for he hath no defilement in his 

16 Test. Simeon 5:2. ** Test. Naph. 2:9. 
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heart because the spirit of God resteth upon him.” 18 “ Righteous¬ 

ness casteth out hatred, humility destroyeth envy. For he that 
is just and humble is ashamed to do what is unjust being reproved 
not of another, but of his own heart, because the Lord looketh 
upon the inclination.” 19 “The spirit of truth testifieth all things 
and accuseth all, and the sinner is burnt up by his own heart and 
cannot raise his face to the judge.” 30 It is surely not the Pharisaism 
of common conception that puts these words into the mouths of 
the various patriarchs. 

The Testaments make frequent reference to the common vices 
of humanity and strongly reprove them, often exalting the corre¬ 
sponding virtue in its place. The following citations fairly repre¬ 
sent the teaching: “Beware of the spirit of deceit and of envy. 
For envy ruleth over the whole mind of a man, and suffereth him 
.... not to do any good thing.T learnt that deliver¬ 

ance from envy cometh by the fear of God.” 31 “If ye drink wine 
in gladness be ye moderate with the fear of God. For if in your 
gladness the fear of God departeth, then drunkenness ariseth and 
shamelessness stealeth in. But if ye would live soberly do not 
touch wine at all, lest ye sin in words of outrage .... and 
transgressions of the commandments of God and ye perish before 
your time.” 33 “Unless ye keep yourselves from the spirit of lying 
and anger, and love truth and long-suffering, ye shall perish. For 
anger is blindness and does not suffer one to see the face of any man 
with truth.” 33 “For the spirit of hatred worketh together with 
Satan .... in all things unto men's death, but the spirit of 
love worketh together with the law of God in long-suffering unto 
the salvation of men. Hatred, therefore, is evil.” 34 

These citations would in themselves show that, even if Pharisa¬ 
ism was self-centered and complacent in the working-out of right¬ 
eousness by the law, clear currents of ethical thought and teach¬ 
ing did not fail to make their way through the turbid waters of the 
main stream. But there are clearer indications yet that when 

18 Test. Benj. 8 :i-2. 

x ’Test. Gad 5:3. "Test. Judah 16:2-3. 

20 Test. Judah 20:5. 83 Test. Dan 2:1-2. 

21 Test. Simeon 3:1-4. 24 Test. Gad 4:7—5:1. 
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Jesus came to give his great message to men, he found not a little 
in the morality and religion of his people ready to his hand, and 
this of a type vastly higher than is generally assumed. 

It is customary to think of Judaism as essentially particular¬ 
istic, and to feel that there was a distinctly retrograde movement 
from the universalistic outlook of some of the prophets and of the 
sages. There is probably much truth in this; but again, it is not 
all the truth. That the universalistic vision and thought of 
Jesus goes far beyond anything which had preceded him may 
be affirmed. The Testaments, however, show that the teachings 
of the prophets and sages were not entirely forgotten amid the 
national yearnings and strivings, and that Jesus was not altogether 
without a prepared soil for his larger truth. There was particu¬ 
larism, and that of an aggravated type, at the time at which the 
Testaments were written, as is evidenced by the Book of Jubilees 
in which the Gentiles were excluded from all hope. But the spirit 
of the Testaments is widely different. In some of the writer’s 
words one can hear no faint echo of the best sayings of the prophets 
on the subject. Nor need one be surprised at this, for it is the logi¬ 
cal outcome of his deeply ethical thought that salvation was 
obtained on the ground of character rather than of legal observance 
or privilege. It will be of interest to exhibit the teachings on the 
universalistic side. 

“The Lord shall visit all the Gentiles in his tender mercies 
forever, ,,as and shall “establish a new priesthood to all the Gen¬ 
tiles.” 26 Moreover, he will “reveal his salvation to all Gentiles,” 27 
and “will save Israel and all the Gentiles,” 28 and “every race of 
men.” 29 The last temple is to be more glorious than the first, and 
“ the twelve tribes shall be gathered together there and all the 
Gentiles,” 30 and “His name shall be in every place of Israel and 
among the Gentiles.” 31 There is a remarkable passage 32 in which 
angelic protection (probably that of Michael) is extended to the 
Gentiles as well as to Israel: “The angel who intercedeth for the 


25 Test. Levi 4:4.. 
* Test. Levi 8 :14. 
27 Test. Benj. 10:5. 
21 Test. Asher 7:3 


** Test. Levi 2:11. 

30 Test. Benj. 9:2. 

31 Test. Dan 6:7. 

32 Test. Levi 3:7. 
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nation of Israel and for all the righteous.” It is true that the 
blessings to the Gentiles are to come through Israel, but the dis¬ 
play of this teaching—which could be largely augmented—will 
cause serious questioning as to the unbroken particularism of 
Jesus’ day and the times immediately preceding it. 

There remain in this ethical teaching tyro matters of special 
interest, viz., the references to love for God and for neighbor, and 
to forgiveness. The passages have been quoted above in the 
paragraph dealing with the relationship between the Patriarchs 
and the New Testament, but they call for further notice. It will 
be remembered that the Xukan account of the pronouncement of 
Jesus on the two great commandments represents the answer as 
coming from a scribe. Waiving the question of harmonization 
with the other Synoptics, it will be noticed that the commandments 
of love for God and love for men are represented as joined and 
current in scribal circles in Jesus’ day, and the Testaments support 
the view. “Love the Lord and your neighbor.” 33 “Love the 
Lord through all your life and one another with a pure heart.” 34 
“ I loved the Lord, likewise every man with all my heart.” 35 These 
are the expressions of the book on the matter, and this is the first 
time in literature (so far as the writer is aware) that these two 
commandments, which are separate in the legal codes, are joined 
together as one. Just what connotation is to be given to the word 
“neighbor,” which in the Old Testament is restricted to Israelites, 
but in the New Testament has the universal thought, it is difficult 
to say. Bearing in mind the universalistic spirit of the writing, 
the possibility, at least, of some wider meaning may be conceded. 

In the passage on forgiveness we have what Charles justly calls 
“a passage of truly epoch-making importance.” In the New 
Testament the explicit or implicit condition of divine forgiveness 
is the forgiveness of one’s debtor. This is the unmistakable 
teaching of the Lord’s Prayer, and has stood in marked contrast 
to the position of the Old Testament. There the divine forgive¬ 
ness was very full and very free to the true seeker. But there 
appears to have been no incongruity between possessing forgiveness 

33 Test. Iss. 5:2. 

34 Test. Dan 5:3. 35 Test. Iss. 7:6. 
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so graciously bestowed and cherishing feelings of deep animosity 
and lasting resentment. Even the great David could counsel 
unremitting revenge in his dying commands. The imprecatory 
psalms were for long centuries a stumbling-block to the Old Testa¬ 
ment student on account of their revengeful characteristics. In 
the Testaments we have a link in the chain of the development of 
the idea of forgiveness, and one far on the way to the position of 
Jesus. 

The passage is of such importance that we quote it at length: 

And now, my children, I exhort you, love ye each one his brother, and 
put away hatred from your hearts, love ye one another in deed, and in word, 
and in the inclination of the soul. Love ye one another from the heart; and 
if a man sin against thee, speak peaceably to him, and in thy soul hold not 
guile; and if he repent and confess, forgive him. But if he deny it, do not 
get into a passion with him, lest catching the poison from thee he take to 
swearing and so thou sin doubly. And though he deny it and yet have a sense 
of shame when reproved, give over reproving him. For he who denieth may 
repent so as not again to wrong thee; yea, he may also honor thee, and be at 
peace with thee. But if he be shameless and persisteth in his wrong-doing, even 
so forgive him from the heart and leave to God the avenging. 36 

It is not necessary to point out the thoroughgoing character of 
the passage. It is to be doubted if the New Testament anywhere 
strikes a higher note on the matter. The following remark of 
Charles seems fully justified: “These verses contain the most 
remarkable statement on the subject of forgiveness in all ancient 
literature. They show a most wonderful insight into the true 
psychology of the question.” The great value of the passage is 
that it shows that within Judaism—and Pharisaic Judaism at that 
—there was a very high ethical standard of forgiveness. In the 
early days of the Pharisees, before their interests became political, 
the best that the Law, the Prophets, and the Sages had given 
furnished the material from which these high conceptions were 
formed. Later the growth of political interest and legalism 
forced the better part into a very secondary position from which 
it was brought by the Peerless Teacher. 

To appreciate fully the high quality and real value of this book 
it must be read and studied. Among the works which come from 

36 Test. Gad 6:1, 3,4, 6, 7. 
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those interesting centuries before our Lord’s appearance it occupies 
a position of first importance. Its apocalyptic value is minor, 
other books rank with it in their historical and theological contri¬ 
butions; but this one occupies a unique position through its 
remarkable ethical message—a message which humanity could 
well afford to heed even after the lapse of these many years. 
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STUDIES IN THE PSALTER 


PROFESSOR KEMPER FULLERTON 
Oberlin Theological Seminary, Oberlin, Ohio 


VII. With Chronicles we cross the border line which separates 
the uncanonical from the canonical books. The date of the 
work is usually assigned to the early Greek period, or 300 b.c. 
But recent investigations have tended to show that Chronicles, 
like most of the historical books in the Bible, is a compilation, 
and that much of the material found in it dates from a somewhat 
earlier period, while a smaller portion is due to later accretion. 
In general it is safe to say that the book reflects the situation which 
developed during the latter part of the Persian period and the 
early part of the Greek period (400-250 b.c.). The book pur¬ 
ports to give the history of the pre-exilic period, but, as a matter 
of fact, it does not tell us what actually occurred in earlier days, 
but only what the author thought must have occurred. The 
author belongs to that unimaginative class of persons who suppose 
that what is believed and practiced in their own day has always 
been believed and practiced. The Chronicles is the first example 
that has come down to us of the Midrash literature, or the reformu¬ 
lation and embellishment of ancient literature for homiletical pur¬ 
poses. In dealing with the evidence of the Chronicler we must 
always remember that we are dealing with a preacher rather 
than with a historian, with a man who, like most of the writers 
of his day, was unable to distinguish between historical fact and 
accepted doctrine. 

Little light is thrown upon our subject by an examination of 
the Chronicler’s relationship to the Canon. When he wrote, the 
third group was of course incomplete, as his own work was after¬ 
ward to belong to it. It is probable also that the group of Prophets 
was even less defined than in the time of Ben Sira. It is a rather 
significant fact in this connection that the Chronicler preferably 
uses other sources than our Books of Kings in retelling the history 

1 Continued from the February issue of the Biblical World . 
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of the pre-exilic period. 2 For the Chronicler the Law was the 
primary Canon. It is the influence of the Law that is largely 
responsible for his historical reconstructions. Accordingly, from 
the time of the Chronicler backward, the history of the Psalter 
separates from the history of the Canon, and we are shut up to 
an examination of the Chronicler’s use of individual psalms or 
collections of psalms. In this connection there are three passages 
of special importance: 

The first passage is II Chron. 29:30. According to it the Levites 
are to sing praises to Jehovah with the words of David and Asaph 
the seer. The allusion can be to nothing else than to a collection 
of Davidic and Asaphite psalms. This is the first reference to 
such psalms in history. 3 

In the second passage (II Chron. 6:41-42) the Chronicler cites 
Ps. 132:8-10 (in our collection grouped with the Pilgrim psalms) 
and places it in the mouth of Solomon at the dedication of the 
Temple. There can be no serious question of the dependence of 
the Chronicler upon the psalm at this point. 4 

The Chronicler’s readiness to adorn his account of ancient 
religious services by incorporating into his description quotations 
of psalms is even more strikingly exhibited in the third passage. 
The Chronicler is describing the removal of the ark from the 
house of Obed-edom to Zion. He elaborates the account found 
in II Sam., chap. 6, in his own peculiar fashion. He describes at 
length the song service led by a Levitical choir and quotes the 
song supposed to have been sung. On examination it turns out to 
be a composite production made up of certain fragments of psalms: 
16: 8-22 Ps. 105:1-15 

16:23-33 Ps. 96:2-13*1 

16:34 Ps. 106:1 

16:35 Ps. 106:47 

16:36 Ps. 106:48 

3 Whether our Books of Kings are directly used at all is uncertain. It is possible 
that they may have been used only through the medium of the main source which 
the Chronicler seems to rely upon. 

3 The original connection of vss. 25-30 with what precedes has been disputed. 
Benzinger regards them as one of the later accretions to the work of the Chronicler, but 
it is safer critically and historically to see in it the work of the Chronicler himself 
(cf. Kittel and Curtis, ad loc.). 

4 Duhm’s attempt to prove the contrary, upon which Benzinger relies, implies 
an impossible exegesis of the psalm. 
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It is generally admitted that the passage in Chronicles is depend¬ 
ent upon the Psalms. Ps. 105 is a great review of the history of 
Israel. To this review vss. 1-15 form the appropriate introduc¬ 
tion. They are thus organically related to the rest of the psalm. 
On the other hand they have nothing to do with the situation to 
which the Chronicler refers them or with Ps. 96 with which he 
combines them. The dependence of the Chronicler upon Pss. 
105 and 96 may therefore be regarded as proved. This will raise 
the presumption that vss. 34-36 are also dependent upon Ps. 106. 
If the parallelism existed only between vs. 34 and Ps. 106:1, this 
would not be so evident, for we have to do here with a current 
doxology. 5 But when vss. 35 and 36 are also almost identical 
with Ps. 106:47, 48, it is altogether probable that the Chronicler 
was led to repeat the current doxology in this particular passage 
because he had Ps. 106 in mind. 

It has been inferred from the free way in which the Chronicler 
combined and rearranged various psalms that he had no clear 
conception of the canonicity of the Psalter. It is probable that 
no formulated theory of its canonicity did exist in his day, but 
the Chronicler’s treatment of the Psalms is no evidence of this. 
A hymnbook, even though it were regarded as canonical, naturally 
lends itself to rearrangement for liturgical and literary purposes. 
Of more importance is the fact that the Chronicler ascribes one 
of these psalms to Solomon and the other (apparently) to David or 
Asaph and this, too, in spite of the absence of titles to these psalms 
in the Hebrew. 6 The bearing of this fact on the trustworthiness 
of the Davidic tradition*will be discussed hereafter. 

Of most importance in the present connection is the observation 
that the dependence of the Chronicler upon the Psalter is not 
limited, as in the case of Ben Sira, to subtle allusions, but extends 
to lengthy quotations. The fact that the Chronicler, one hundred 
years before Ben Sira, made such clear use of the Psalms confirms 
the deductions already drawn from the testimony of Ben Sira 
himself as to the existence of the Psalter in this early period. 
But we may go farther and argue, as was done in the case of Ben 
Sira, that the particular psalms used by the Chronicler imply, 

* Cf. Pss. 107:1; 118:1; 136:1. 

6 In the LXX Ps. 96 is ascribed to David. 
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though they do not stringently prove, the existence of the great 
bulk of the psalms in the Psalter. We saw that Ps. 136 was a 
very late psalm. Hence the dependence of the hymn in Ecclesi- 
asticus upon this psalm carried with it impliedly the existence of 
the numerous psalms which were earlier than Ps. 136. Similarly 
Pss. 96, 105, 106, 132 admittedly belong to the later psalms of the 
Psalter. Hence, proved dependence upon these again implies 
the existence of those numerous psalms which belong to earlier 
strata, and again the deductions made from Ben Sira’s testimony 
as to the size of the Psalter are corroborated. But may we not go 
farther still and find evidence in the Chronicler’s work that he 
actually knew our Psalter in its fivefold form ? Here the rela¬ 
tionship of I Chron. 16:36 to Ps. 106:48 must be re-examined. 
Ps. 106:48 is a doxology at the end of Book IV. If Books I, II, 
and III be compared, they are found to conclude with similar 
doxologies. It is admitted on all hands that the first three doxolo- 
gies do not belong to the psalms which preceded them, but are 
added to mark the close of the respective books. They belong 
to the redaction of the Psalter. In other words, they have a 
literary rather than a liturgical function. Analogy would sug¬ 
gest that the doxology at the end of Book IV also belongs to the 
redaction and hence has a literary function. Since the Chroni¬ 
cler uses this doxology at 16:36 it has been plausibly argued that 
he was already acquainted with the Psalter in its present fivefold 
form. 7 This conclusion would be of such fundamental importance 
if it could be substantiated that it must be examined with some 
detail. 

Three objections have been urged against it: 1. It is claimed 
that, after all, Ps. 106:48 depends upon I Chron. 16:36 and not the 
latter passage upon the former. This objection may be dismissed 
without hesitation. As we have already seen, the admitted depend¬ 
ence of the Chronicler upon Pss. 105 and 96 raises the strongest 
sort of presumption that he depends upon Ps. 106. This pre¬ 
sumption is strengthened by the very significant change in tenses 
in I Chron. 16:36 as compared with Ps. 106:48. That which is a 

i Yet even on this supposition, incorporation of later psalms into the framework 
of the fivefold Psalter is conceivable. 
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liturgical note in the psalm (“And let all the people say Amen, 
Hallelujah”) is a historical statement in Chronicles (“And all 
the people said Amen and praised Jehovah”). There is unques¬ 
tionably adaptation here. But it is far more natural to hold that 
the Chronicler, who has adapted the other psalms cited in vss. 
8-35 to a historical situation, has adapted this doxology to the 
same situation, than that the statement of a historical fact should 
be transformed into a liturgical note. The Chronicler is describ¬ 
ing a religious service in past history as it was accustomed to be 
celebrated in his own day. He therefore makes the people say 
Amen in accordance with the liturgical prescriptions with which 
he was familiar. This view accords with all that we know of the 
Chroniclers method of reading the customs of his own day into the 
past. 

2. The second objection is more formidable. It is claimed that 
I Chron. 16:8-36 does not belong to the original work of the 
Chronicler but is a much later insertion. Hence, even if the 
dependence of this passage upon the psalms is granted, this implies 
nothing as to the existence or form of the Psalter in the Chroni¬ 
cler’s day. Now a careful study of the narrative in I Chron., 
chaps. 15 and 16, reveals the fact that it is not homogeneous. 
At least vss. 19-240 have every appearance of being a later accre¬ 
tion. But if the narrative is tampered with here, it may be tam¬ 
pered with elsewhere. Vss. 8-36 have been regarded as a second 
instance of interpolation for the following reasons: (a) If these 
verses are omitted, vs. 37 is found to attach directly to vss. 5-7; 
(b) Vs. 7, strictly speaking, does not necessarily introduce the 
following quotations; (c) In vss. 8-36 there is no allusion to the 
event at which these psalms are said to have been sung, and vs. 
35 is actually incompatible with this event; (d) The final argu¬ 
ment is a singular one. If, it is urged, these psalms had already 
been attributed to Asaph or David by the Chronicler, they would 
not have remained anonymous in the Psalter. The fact that they 
are anonymous shows that this section in the Chronicler follows 
the Psalter—and hence must be interpolated! The first three 
arguments are of little force. The fact that vs. 37 resumes vss. 
5-7 does not prove that vss. 8-36 are an interpolation. After the 
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citations have been given, of course the narrative must be resumed. 
Again, the jolting connection between vss. 7 and 8 and the lack of 
correspondence between the psalms and the occasion on which 
they are said to have been sung are of little significance, when 
the Chronicler's looseness of style and lack of historical imagina¬ 
tion are remembered. To infer interpolation from lack of his¬ 
torical appropriateness is a strange argument to employ in connec¬ 
tion with this writer. It would have force only if it could be 
shown that the Chronicler was himself sensitive to historical 
proprieties. As a matter of fact he was as likely to violate them 
as any interpolator. 

The last argument can be understood only when it is first 
assumed that either the psalms including their titles or, at least, 
the titles are later than the Chronicler. On the basis of this 
assumption we would expect to find, it is claimed, a reflection of 
the Chronicler’s view of the origin of these psalms in the titles, 
if vss. 8-36 are the Chronicler’s own work. At the present point 
in our investigation this argument is a pure petitio principii. 
It assumes something that remains to be proved. But waving the 
fallacy in it (it is not always safe to subject historical investiga¬ 
tions to the demands of formal logic) it is still unconvincing, for 
it further assumes that those who were responsible for the titles 
to the Psalms would have necessarily been influenced by the 
Chronicler’s statements. This is a conjecture, not an argument. 
As a matter of fact such traditions had no inherent value. They 
were, as we shall see, largely irresponsible guesses. A conceit of 
the Chronicler would not necessarily have weight with other men. 
The argument, further, overreaches itself. Even if the passage 
were interpolated in Chronicles there is no reason why its views 
might not have worked themselves into the titles as easily as it is as¬ 
sumed that they would have done if the passage had been original. 8 
Accordingly, the success of the attempt to avoid the conclusion 
that the Chronicler knew our fivefold division of the Psalter, by 
attacking the genuineness of vss. 8-36, must be regarded as 
doubtful. 9 

8 Cf. Kittel, Biicher der Chronik , 70. 

’ The above objections to the genuineness of vss. 8-36 have been handed down 
from the time of Reuss until they have acquired the sacredness of some venerable 
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3. But the third objection which has been urged against this 
conclusion seems to me to be decisive. In brief, it is that the 
doxology at Ps. 106:48 has a liturgical function and not a literary 
function. In other words, its relationship is primarily with the 
Psalm and not with Book IV. If this can be established it is 
evident that no inference can be drawn from the Chronicler's 
acquaintance with this doxology as to his acquaintance with the 
fivefold form of the Psalter. 

If the doxology at the end of Book IV is compared with the 
doxologies at the end of the other books it will be found that they 
are substantially identical. At first thought it would seem that 
the purpose of the doxology was the same in all four cases, namely, 
to mark the close of the several books. But within the doxology 
of Book IV is a phrase (“And let all the people say") which differ¬ 
entiates it from all the other doxologies by giving it a distinctly 
liturgical significance. 10 It is to be sung. But under what condition 
is it to be sung? It cannot be sung as the concluding doxology 
of the book, but only of the psalm which precedes. Its connec¬ 
tion is with the psalm, not with the book. This view of its con¬ 
nection is confirmed when Ps. 106 is studied in its' relationship 


formula (cf. Comill’s Introduction , 407, and Duhm, Psalmcn , 249). Criticism must be 
careful not to become in its turn a mechanical tradition. There is another argument, 
however, for a later date of I Chron. 16:8-36, which I have not observed elsewhere. 
If I Chron. 16:36 depends upon Ps. 106:48 it implies that the Hallel already stood 
at the end of the psalm. In the November article we saw that according to the LXX 
the Hallels regularly preceded the psalms rather than followed them and this gave 
a more logical arrangement. If the more logical arrangement is at the same time the 
earlier arrangement, then it would indeed seem necessary to regard I Chron. 16:36 as 
a later interpolation as it would reflect the later custom of singing the Hallels at the 
end. But the present datum at once presses the question home whether after all 
we have the right to speak of the Greek usage as the relatively earlier usage. We saw 
that it could not have been the original usage. It is probable that the Greek and 
Hebrew texts at this point only betray different liturgical customs, and to argue that 
the Greek custom is earlier and that I Chron. 16:36 which reflects the Hebrew custom 
is therefore an interpolation seems very precarious. It is interesting to note that the 
LXX of I Chron. 16:36 agrees with the Hebrew. Since the LXX translation of 
Chronicles was known to Eupolemus (158 b.c.) the custom of singing final Hallels 
must have already existed in his day. Compare also the final Hallels at B. S. 51:12 10 . 

10 The phrase is not a liturgical gloss but a part of the doxology as the post-Deu- 
teronomic passage, Deut. 27:15, clearly indicates. Compare also Neh. 5:13; 8:6, 
and Num. 5:22 for the amen-response. 
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to Pss. 105 and 107. These three psalms in their present form 
are a trilogy of Hallels closely connected together. At first sight 
all three psalms appear to be reviews of Israel’s history and thanks¬ 
givings to God for his mercies as exhibited in that history. But 
when the psalms are more carefully studied this interpretation is 
only borne out so far as Ps. 105 is concerned. In Ps. 105 the his¬ 
tory of the nation is painted in rainbow colors. It is the fulfil¬ 
ment of God’s covenant with Abraham and there is no confession 
of national sin which might have made the covenant void. Thus 
the spirit of Ps. 105 is properly the spirit of a Hallel psalm. In 
Ps. 106, on the contrary, the colors are all somber. The mercies of 
God are in spite of the national sins. The present generation 
confesses its own sin in identifying itself with the generation of 
the Exodus (vs. 6) and prays for forgiveness and redemption 
(vs. 47). Vs. 6 is really the theme and vs. 47 the goal of the 
psalm. The spirit of Ps. 106 is the spirit of confession and en¬ 
treaty rather than the spirit of praise. With the body of the 
psalm the introductory praises (vss. 1-5) are quite inconsistent. 
It is therefore altogether probable that these verses are a later 
liturgical accretion. This conjecture becomes still more probable 
when Ps. 107 is examined. If this psalm is read in the light of 
vss. 1-3 it might be thought that the subject of it was praise for 
national deliverance. But if vss. 4-32 are examined by them¬ 
selves this interpretation is not substantiated. Instead of national 
deliverances we have deliverances from certain typical dangers 
that might befall anyone, namely, from the dangers of caravan 
travel (vss. 4-9), of imprisonment (vss. 10-16), of sickness (vss. 
17-22), of the sea (vss. 23-32). In vss. 33-43 there is a miscel¬ 
laneous collection of causes for gratitude which has nothing to do 
either with the interesting thought or poetical structure of what 
precedes. But vss. 1-3, which tend to give to vss. 4-32 a national¬ 
istic significance, are intimately connected with Ps. 106 (cf. 106:1 
and 47 especially). The conclusion seems inevitable. Pss. 105, 
106, and 107 originally had nothing to do with each other. Their 
present connection, which is acknowledged by all scholars, is due 
to redaction, i.e., to the addition of vss. 1-5 to Ps. 106 and of 
vss. 1-3 and 33-43 to Ps. 107. 
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If we now ask what is the relationship of Ps. 106:48, it is most 
easily understood as a part of this Hallel redaction. If it is once 
admitted that the connection between Pss. 106 and 107 is artificial, 
it is clear that these psalms must have been joined together before 
the present division of the books was recognized. In other words, 
the Hallel redaction of Pss. 105-7 must have preceded the present 
separation of these psalms into different books, which tends to 
destroy the very relation which it was the purpose of the redac¬ 
tion to establish. * But if Pss. 105-7 were once redacted into a 
group of Hallels it is difficult to see how the final redactor of the 
Psalter ever came to make a book division just at this point and 
mark it with a doxology. On the other hand, when it is recollected 
that the doxology at Ps. 106:48 has a distinctly liturgical function, 
the presumption is overwhelmingly in favor of the view that it 
belonged to the liturgical Hallel redaction of Pss. 105-7, rather 
than to the literary redaction of the Psalter. If this view be 
granted, we can at once find an answer to the question raised at 
the end of the third article in this series as to why a book-division 
was made just at this point in spite of the very strong topical 
reasons against it. If the doxology already stood at Ps. 106:48 
when this group of Hallels was adopted into the Psalter, when 
once the desire arose to create a fivefold division of the Psalter 
corresponding to the Pentateuch, the doxology afforded a con¬ 
venient opportunity to make the division at this point. The 
present division between Books IV and V is thus seen to be purely 
accidental and arbitrary. We cannot argue from it to a separate 
history of the psalms in these two books. 11 

11 On the relationship of the various doxologies. This must remain a matter of 
conjecture. That the final redactor of the Psalter is not responsible for all of them 
has just been made probable by the above discussion in connection with Book IV. 
It is also probable in view of the fact that the doxology at the end of Book II pre¬ 
cedes the final historical notice and that no doxology is placed at the end of Book V. 
It is sometimes said that Ps. 150 is itself a doxology, and therefore a closing doxology 
is not needed. But if the final redactor had felt the need of marking the close of the 
previous books with doxologies it is not probable that he would have omitted it in 
the case of Book V. It is therefore altogether probable that the doxologies at the 
end of Books I, II, and III were, like the Books themselves, due to different hands. 
That the doxologies of Books I and III are so much like the doxology of Book IV is 
probably due to the fact that this doxology was in current use in the liturgies (cf. 
Book IV), and was therefore naturally adopted for literary purposes also (Books I 
and III). 
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Accordingly, while it is altogether probable that the Chronicler 
knew of Davidic and Asaphite psalms and that his collection of 
psalms was a large'one, we are not at liberty to infer that he knew 
our present collection in its fivefold form. 
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PROFESSOR SANDERS’ DEUTERONOMY-JOSHUA 

In discussing Professor Sanders’ pamphlet on the Washington 
manuscripts of Deuteronomy and Joshua in the Biblical World 
(XXXVI, 1910), it was suggested that the hooks which occur so 
frequently in the margins may have called attention to things of 
more than one kind; among others, to parallels in Psalms or the 
New Testament, or within Deuteronomy itself (p. 208). It may 
help to give color to that suggestion, to point out that in Codex 
Coislinianus (Paris, seventh century; Octateuch and historical 
books), there is a great deal of marginal material of at least two 
kinds: Hexaplaric variants and what the annotator considered New 
Testament parallels. If marginal annotations could take these two 
directions, in Coislinianus, we may feel encouraged to seek the ex¬ 
planation of Mr. Sanders’ hooks in such ways. The great bulk of 
them certainly do coincide with texts or phrases which have paral¬ 
lels in Psalms, the New Testament, or Deuteronomy itself, and for 
an interest in such things on the part of a mediaeval scribe the 
evidence of Coislinianus is quite conclusive. Its writer’s way of 
copying his supposed New Testament parallels into his margin has 
even led to the inclusion of Coislinianus among New Testament 
manuscripts (F a , old style). The Hexaplaric notes in Coislinianus 
supply a clue for the explanation of such of these hooks as are 
not sufficiently explained as marking parallels. Indeed it occurred 
to me in working them over last summer that some of them seemed 
to coincide with readings for which good Hexaplaric variants exist. 

One hesitates to impugn the Latinity of a Latinist, but Professor 
Sanders’ Latin form for Joshua seems at least unusual. He prints 
it Joshue (captions, pp. 83-103). It is not easy to misspell Joshua 
in Latin: Jesus appears in the canon lists, and Josue (Iosue) is 
uniformly used in the Vulgate, e.g., Amiatinus, the Polyglots, 
Hetzenauer; while the somewhat less trustworthy Latin (trans¬ 
literated) titles of Hebrew Bibles usually show Jehosuah. For 
Professor Sanders’ form Joshue, however, there seems to be no 
adequate support; indeed, as far as my observation goes, no 

Edgar J. Goodspeed 

The University of Chicago 
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The expedition sent out in 1908 by Harvard University to the site 
of old Samaria under the direction of Professor Reissner has discovered 
a group of seventy-five inscribed fragments of old Hebrew pottery. 
These fragments were found in the immediate vicinity of the so-called 
palace of Omri and Ahab, the identification of which has been rendered 
still more probable by the discovery of a vase bearing the name of 
Osorkon II, the Egyptian contemporary of Ahab. The fragments are 
inscribed with Hebrew characters written in ink and are found to be 
business receipts for quantities of oil, wine, arid the like. The Hebrew 
characters closely resemble those found on the Siloam inscription and 
the Moabite Stone. A preliminary report on the find is given by 
Professor Lyon in the January number of the Harvard Theological 
Review . The publication of this material in full is awaited with great 
interest, since it adds a valuable source of information concerning the 
character of early Hebrew writing. 

The British Museum about February 1 of this year began excavations 
at Carchemish under the firman which it has had for a considerable 
length of time. The director of the excavations is D. G. Hogarth, and 
his chief assistant R. Campbell Thompson. Carchemish, on the upper 
Euphrates, is a site which should yield results of great value. It was 
a gathering-place of the ancients. The Hittites held possession there 
for a long time, the Assyrians and Babylonians also had their turn, and 
for a while Egypt held sway. Students of Hebrew history will recall 
that it was at this place that Nebuchadrezzar II met and defeated 
Necho II, thus settling the question as to whether Egypt or Babylon 
should succeed to the domain of Assyria in Western Asia. Serious 
charges of carelessness and incompetence have been made against the 
excavators formerly sent out by the Museum to work upon this mound. 
The commitment of this expedition to Messrs. Hogarth and Thompson 
is a practical guaranty that the task will be performed with scientific 
efficiency. 

A recent article in the Interpreter , by Canon Yates, resident in 
Jerusalem, bearing the title, “An Important Archaeological Discovery 
in Jerusalem,” tells of the finding of a church erected by Saint Helena 
in the grounds of the church of the Paternoster, a little to the southwest 
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of the summit of the Mount of Olives, on the slope toward Bethany. 
The modern church of the Paternoster was erected in 1869. The fact 
that there had been an earlier church in this vicinity was known from 
a statement of Eusebius, the church historian. His testimony was 
corroborated by the statement of the Bordeaux Pilgrim (about 333 a.d.) 
to the same effect. The old church as thus far revealed seems to have 
measured about 250 feet in length, and 70 feet in width. A most 
important feature of the discovery of especial interest to churches that 
practice the rite of immersion as the only form of baptism is the finding 
of a baptistery lying several feet below the level of the floor of the church. 
Mr. Yates, who has himself visited the site, says that the baptistery was 
evidently “ constructed for baptism by immersion, and there are arrange¬ 
ments for drawing off the water. In the center is a place perhaps a foot 
lower than the rest of the floor, about 18 inches wide by 30 inches long, 
intended quite clearly for the candidate to stand in.” The intention 
of the excavators is said to be to restore this old cathedral church if 
possible. 

For a long time there has been on exhibition in the British Museum 
a Syriac manuscript of the Pentateuch which is labeled as “the earliest 
manuscript of the Bible in any language of which the exact date is 
known.” This manuscript bears the date of 463 a.d. On the tenth of • 
last October, however, M. Tisserant discovered in the British Museum 
itself a Syriac manuscript of Isaiah four years older than the aforesaid 
manuscript of the Pentateuch. This newly discovered manuscript 
was brought from one of the famous monasteries in Nitria. It is a 
palimpsest, and the Syriac text of Isaiah which it contains was copied 
in the year 459-60 a.d. The text is of sentimental interest as now 
being the oldest known biblical manuscript of any extent, and will be 
of practical service since it seems to offer many variants to the Syriac 
text of Isaiah as hitherto known. A full account of the discovery with 
description of the manuscript and a statement of its contents will be 
found from the pen of M. Tisserant himself in the Revue Biblique for 
January, 1911. 

The first part of the Hamburg Papyri just published by Paul M. 
Meyer (Griechische Papyrusurkundert der Hamburger Stadtbibliothek y 
1911) contains a second-century document of some interest for New 
Testament lexicography. The text is a complaint, addressed to the 
decadarch, relating to a robbery, and gives an inventory of the articles 
taken by the robbers. Some of these are described by familiar New 
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Testament words. There is a scarlet (kokkivos) garment (cf. Matt. 
27:28; Heb. 9:19; Rev. passim ); an emerald (£/xapaySivos; cf. 
oyiapay&vo?, Rev. 4:3) girdle; an unfulled (ayva<£os, Matt. 9:16; Mark 
2:21) cloth; two lamp stands (Avxvuu, Matt. 5:15; Heb. 9:2; Rev. 
passim ), a pot (oro/ivos, Heb. 9:4); and several hair-sieves (so Meyer 
renders vokkol rpixivoi), or, more probably, hair-cloth garments (cf. Rev. 
6:12). There was also a cloak, (Latin paenula), which is only 

another, and better, form of ^cAon^ (<jxu\avrp f II Tim. 4:13). The 
papyrus comes from the Fayfim. 

It has long been supposed that the Philistines emigrated into Pales¬ 
tine from their original home in Crete or its vicinity. The basis for 
this belief has been furnished by the following facts: The Philistine 
body-guard of David was made up of Cherethites and Pelethites, and 
the name Cherethites at once suggests Crete. In Zeph. 2:5, the Philis¬ 
tines are called “ nation of the Cherethites.” In Amos 9:7, Jehovah 
asks, “Have I not brought up Israel out of the land of Egypt and the 
Philistines from Caphtor?” Caphtor has been identified with the 
Egyptian Keftiu, which is the regular designation on the Egyptian 
monuments for Crete and its vicinity. An additional consideration 
in support of this identification of the region of Crete as the original 
homeland of the Philistines is now offered by the so-called Phaestos disk. 
This inscription was found in Crete in a stratum of the ruins which in all 
probability belongs to about 1600 b.c. An account of the discovery of 
the disk, together with excellent photographs, will be found in Evans, 
Scripta Minoa , Vol. I (1910). One of the commonest characters in this 
inscription is a head, wearing a headdress which is identical with that 
regularly represented on the Egyptian monuments as worn by the Philis¬ 
tines and other related tribes from the north which poured down upon 
the Nile Valley. The headdress is quite unique, being totally different 
from that worn by Semites in general. Consequently the disk seems to 
bear independent testimony to the fact that the Philistines originally 
came from Crete or from the coast of Asia Minor in its vicinity. An 
attempt is made by Professor Hempl in the January number of Harper's 
Magazine to decipher the inscription as a proto-Greek document. The 
attempt, however, can hardly be called successful. 
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Since the recent death of Professor Pfleiderer, who held the chair of 
the philosophy of religion in Berlin University, strenuous efforts have 
been made by friends and adherents of the comparatively new science 
of comparative religion to secure recognition of that science in the 
appointment of Professor Pfleiderer’s successor. The task was difficult 
because comparative religion encountered so many prejudices on the 
part of previously established departments, and because as yet no 
German university had recognized the subject by the appointment of 
a professor to lecture upon it. Even the famous historian Professor 
Hamack, of the Berlin faculty, was at first opposed to such an appoint¬ 
ment. But with his characteristic open-mindedness he ultimately, as 
a result of the educational campaign that was inaugurated, came to see 
the necessity of such an appointment, and co-operated heartily with 
those seeking to obtain it. At last the government consented to it, and 
after a careful canvass of available candidates, the appointment of 
Professor Pfleiderer’s chair was given to Dr. Lehmann of the philosophi¬ 
cal faculty in the Danish University at Copenhagen. Dr. Lehmann 
is already well known in the world of scholarship through his publica¬ 
tions, and has taken large editorial responsibilities in connection with 
two important series of publications. His classes in Berlin are said to 
be gratifyingly large. Mr. Louis H. Jordan, himself probably the best 
known English student of comparative religion, gives a full and inter¬ 
esting account of the movement which has resulted in the establishment 
of this important precedent by the University of Berlin, in the Exposi¬ 
tory Times for February, 1911. 

To the recent important volume on The Church of the Nativity at 
Bethlehem , Martin Sprengling, fellow in the University of Chicago, 
1907-10, contributes fresh copies of the numerous inscriptions of that 
ancient basilica, of which he made a special study while a member of 
the American School at Jerusalem, in 1909. Full acknowledgment is 
made by the editors of Mr. Sprengling’s texts, and of certain translations 
which he made of texts connected with the building. The monograph 
is published at London by the Byzantine Research Fund. 

A facsimile edition of the famous 42-line Gutenberg Bible, printed 
at Mainz 1450-55, is being issued by Hubert Welter, of Paris and Leip- 
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zig. The copy in the Royal Library at Munich has been selected for 
reproduction. M. Seymour de Ricci will provide the critical introduc¬ 
tion. The subscription price is 500 marks. This Latin Bible is the 
earliest (undated) specimen of Johann Gutenberg's printing, and is the 
first considerable work printed by the use of movable types. It is some¬ 
times called the Mazarin Bible. There are said to be only some forty 
copies of the original work in existence. 

On February 16 occurred the death of Rev. Charles M. Mead at the 
age of seventy-five. Dr. Mead was probably best known as a member 
of the American Committee on the Revision of the English Bible. 
He began his professional career as professor of Hebrew in Andover 
Theological Seminary, a position which he held from 1866 to 1882. 
The decade from 1882 to 1892 was spent in Germany. Upon his return 
from Germany, he became professor of Christian theology in Hartford 
Theological Seminary, where he remained until 1898. Thereupon he 
took up the task of seeing the American Standard Edition of the Old 
Testament through the press. He carried the entire responsibility for 
the reading of the proof of this edition. His best-known works prob¬ 
ably were his Commentary on Exodus , in Lange's series (1876), The Soul 
Here and Hereafter (1879), Supernatural Revelation (1899), Christ and 
Criticism (1893). 

The centennial of the founding of American Baptist Foreign Mis¬ 
sions occurs this year. Adoniram Judson landed in Burma in July, 1813. 
The American Baptist Foreign Mission Society, which afterward under¬ 
took his support, was established in May, 1814. This society will hold 
a public meeting in honor of the centennial at Rochester, N.Y., on the 
evening of March 16 of this year. At this meeting addresses will be 
given by President E. B. Bryan, D.D., of Colgate Theological Seminary, 
Rev. Edward Judson, D.D., of the Judson Memorial Church, New York 
City, who is a son of Dr. Adoniram Judson, Rev. B. L. Whitman, of 
Seattle, and Rev. H. E. Fosdick, of Montclair, N.J. This is an occasion 
which should be interesting to Christians of whatever name in view of 
the fact that Adoniram Judson was the first representative of American 
Christianity on the foreign field. 

The Authorized Version of the English Bible this year celebrates its 
tercentenary. The occasion will be quite generally observed through¬ 
out the English-speaking world. In view of this fact the April issue of 
the Biblical World will be devoted almost entirely to articles relating 
to the English Bible in general, and the version of 1611 in particular. 
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CRITICISM AND ITS CRITICS 1 

The purpose of this book is set forth in the opening paragraph as 
follows: 

It is well known that in our time a view of the origin of the Pentateuch 
differing fundamentally from that commonly held by Jews and Christians 
alike has found extensive acceptance in all quarters of the civilized world. 
The object of this book is to consider whether this view is tenable in the light 
of the best modern scholarship and, if it be not, to suggest to what conclu¬ 
sion the evidence at present points. 

Thus we see that a very large task is undertaken in a volume of 
about one hundred and fifty pages; but the author has every confidence 
in his own ability to review the work done, by the leading scholars of 
the world, during the past century and a half and to say how far it is 
in accord with real knowledge and careful reasoning. 

The spirit in which it is undertaken appears from this statement 
quoted from a contribution to the Princeton Theological Review: 

In the view of the whole critical school the Pentateuch is at best an ordi¬ 
nary book, at worst a field for practicing their quaint arithmetical exercises. 
In my view it is not primarily a piece of literature at all; it is a piece of states¬ 
manship and must be judged as such. While, therefore, I recognize that it 
is impossible for anybody now to dive into the mind of Moses so far as to be 
able to assign precise reasons for the position of each individual command in 
the whole complex body of legislation, I believe that attention to the con¬ 
siderations that must have been present to the lawgiver’s mind, aided by a 
careful study of many points that have hitherto escaped notice, will enable 
us not merely to answer Dr. Driver’s arguments, but also to throw new light 
on problems that have hitherto remained unsolved [p. 144]. 

This is certainly a remarkable statement; it shows the author’s 
confidence in his own powers. Unfortunately there is one thing lacking, 
and that is a sense of humor, that saving grace which should check 
such pretentious folly. It begins with a remark that is quite false: 
“In the view of the whole critical school the Pentateuch is at best an 
ordinary book.” Anyone with the slightest knowledge of history 

1 The Origin of the Pentateuch. By Harold M. Wiener, M.A., LL.B., of Lin¬ 
coln’s Inn, Barrister at Law. Oberlin, O.: Bibliotheca Sacra Co., 1910. 152 pages. 

$0.40. 
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knows that a whole critical school consisting of representative scholars 
of the greatest nations of the world, and carrying on its operations during 
several centuries, does not gather around “an ordinary book.” The 
remainder of this sentence is simply impertinent: “at worst a field for 
practicing their quaint arithmetical exercises.” What does “quaint 
arithmetical exercises” mean? On p. 56 there is reference to the work 
of Colenso. As he was the author of an arithmetic perhaps he may 
be supposed to have dealt in “arithmetical exercises,” “quaint” or 
otherwise. But it seems that there was some foundation for these 
exercises, for up to 1910, the date of the publication of this pamphlet, 
“candor compels the admission that, fairly considered, the answers are 
not convincing.” Now, however, Mr. Wiener appears upon the scene 
with paleography and textual criticism and the deed is done: “there 
is an easy and natural solution available,” and the Mosaic authorship 
of the Pentateuch is saved (p. 50). But surely the next assertion is 
absurd. Ordinary people are under the impression that the Pentateuch 
is literature, consisting of narratives, poems, laws, etc.; it is that both 
primarily and ultimately, the problem being to place its varied sections 
in their historical setting and so find the permanent message in them. 
If our author prefers to call the Pentateuch “a piece of statesmanship” 
that only shows an extreme looseness of expression on his part. Further, 
it is comforting to know that while no one can now “dive into the mind 
of Moses” sufficiently to understand his principle of classification, our 
author can by a keen, logical process pierce the depths of that mind 
far enough to enable him to answer Dr. Driver and “throw light on 
problems that have hitherto remained unsolved.” This paragraph is 
a fair specimen of the spirit, style, and method of the discussion. 

Mr. Wiener, whose aim is to show the shallowness and foolishness 
of the whole critical movement, is himself a critic; he is indeed the critic; 
he can tell us just the right kind of criticism and exactly how far it 
should go. There are “difficulties of the Pentateuch” of course; if 
there were no difficulties there would be no need for critics. These 
difficulties, however, can easily be solved when once you have the right 
man and the true method. The right man is the author of the present 
volume, and the method is the discovery by means of textual criticism 
and otherwise of (1) glosses, (2) “corrupt words,” and (3) “transposi¬ 
tions.” If you have the skill to operate this simple method you can 
dispense with all the cumbrous analysis of the infatuated critics and 
restore the Mosaic authorship. “The higher critics have not succeeded 
in doing what they thought they had, but they have been successful in 
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their attack on a few glosses (such as Deut. 10:6 f.) and a few corrupt 
words, and also on the order of the present text.” 

These are the main scholarly gains from the discussion provoked by the 
higher critics—a better comprehension of laws and history, the recognition 
that the Pentateuch incorporates post-Mosaic notes and that Genesis contains 
many pre-Mosaic elements. As to the fantastic documentary and evolu¬ 
tionary hypotheses, they are doomed, however numerous the professional 
reputations and publishing enterprises that depend on them. 

It is remarkable that there should be any gains from the discussions 
of critics who are so ignorant and capricious. But let us see if there is 
really much difference in principle. Redactors are objectionable persons 
introduced by critics to get them out of their difficulties. If that is so 
what is the true explanation? The “leaf” got misplaced and then a 
reader, not a redactor, tried to find the proper place and made things 
worse. “There is some reason for believing that in some cases the 
present difficulty of the order of the Pentateuchal sections is due to 
mistaken efforts to improve errors of position.” Thus Mr. Wiener’s 
glossators who help him out of his difficulty are very much like redactors 
on a smaller scale. Further, Mr. Wiener has to place at times a tremen¬ 
dous weight on “corrupt words,” and this in some cases where the 
documentary evidence in his favor is very slight, and the main reason 
for getting rid of the word in question seems to be that it is incon¬ 
venient to him, so that our model critic is not free from “tendency criti¬ 
cism.” In proof of this consider the following elaborate statement 
(p. 71): 

THE TRUE COURSE OF THE HISTORY 

In outline that course is as follows: Moses set apart the tribe of Levi for 
certain desert services. These would cease with the conquest of Canaan 
and the erection of the Tent of Meeting at Shiloh. At that same time he 
delivered a body of law which could easily be administered by the family of 
Aaron during the desert period, but necessitated the creation of a numerous 
and scattered priesthood for its application in settled conditions. In Deu¬ 
teronomy the natural solution of the problem thus created was adopted; but, 
unfortunately, a glossator who read the words of Moses many centuries after 
his death, when conditions were entirely different, adopted a very natural 
misunderstanding of his meaning and inserted a single word of explanation. 
The explanation was historically erroneous, and consequently its presence 
in our text has made the provisions of the law as to Levites and the work of 
Ezekiel unintelligible. That word is fortunately missing in some Septuagintal 
MSS, and should be removed. It is the Hebrew word for “the Levites” in 
Deut. 18:7. Moses enacted that any Levite coming into the religious capital 
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could administer “ as all his brethren do which stand there before the Lord.” 
That would place him on a level with the sons of Aaron: and we do, in fact, 
find that all our authorities from Deuteronomy to Malachi regard the priest¬ 
hood as Levitical. But later a change set in and in the days of the glossator 
priests and Levites were two sharply distinguished classes. Hence he thought 
that “his brethren” meant “his fellow-Levites,” and added his unhappy note. 
In point of fact he misread the meaning of Deuteronomy in the light of the 
circumstances of his own age. From the time of Deuteronomy onward the 
legitimate priesthood was Levitical save in the northern kingdom. Priests 
and Levites are identified in the book of Joshua. Judges bears witness to 
the special character of a Levite. The author of Kings complains that Jero¬ 
boam “made priests from among all the people, which were not of the sons of 
Levi” (I Kings 12:31), not, be it observed, “which were not of the sons of 
Aaron.” Jeremiah (33:17-24) and Malachi (chap. 2) are in exact agree¬ 
ment with this. So is Ezekiel, for the passage quoted above shows that he 
recognized the priestly right of all Levites as historically true. But he seeks 
to introduce a change in punishment for the idolatry of all save the sons of 
Zadok, i.e., the priests of Solomon’s temple. And so he goes back to the old 
desert distinction by which the whole priestly tribe is divided into two 
classes—a higher and a lower—and he introduces it in a modified form. For 
the sons of Aaron he substitutes the sons of Zadok—who has been made high 
priest by Solomon (I Kings 2:35; cf. 27)—and he re-enacts for them, with 
slight modifications, the Mosaic legislation as to the sons of Aaron. To the 
lower grades he assigns duties that had been performed by foreigners. His 
language is borrowed from the Pentateuch, but he invests the term used with 
a new meaning. Subsequently his influence prevailed and the distinction 
between priests and Levites is seen after the Exile. 

The view held by scholars concerning the date of Deuteronomy, 
and the position that it gives to Levites could not be changed by the 
simple expedient of removing a word from a particular text, but it is 
interesting to note that a person who denounces so strongly “subjec¬ 
tive” and capricious criticism is capable of removing an inconvenient 
word with very little help from the documents. It is not possible to 
deal in a paragraph with the date of Deuteronomy and its position 
among the documents of the Pentateuch. But it is worth while to 
remember that at this point the defender of the Mosaic authorship of 
the Pentateuch dashes himself against one of the most widely accepted 
and firmly established results of modern criticism. It is more than a 
century now since the thesis was first clearly stated that Deuteronomy 
belongs not to the beginning of Hebrew national history but to a period 
some six centuries later. This subject has been discussed by the keenest 
investigators during all that time, and the position instead of being 
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weakened has been continually strengthened so that scholars who differ 
on many points agree on this. What have we to set against this? 
“Those who may desire to go farther into the higher critical analysis 
and the reasons for it will find the necessary materials in the publica¬ 
tions of Professors Orr and Green and of the present writer” (p. 106). 
With regard to the two living champions mentioned here it may be 
stated that Dr. Orris Problem of the Old Testament makes no real con¬ 
tribution to the great questions because it is so confused in its state¬ 
ments. Both Dr. Orr and Mr. Wiener appear to think that if they 
can show weaknesses or inconsistencies in the new system they thereby 
do something to set up another system which has completely fallen to 
pieces. If these two gentlemen had to face constantly a class of intelli¬ 
gent young men they would find that a broad restatement of the whole 
Old Testament problem is demanded on a different scale to anything 
that they have attempted. Those of us who have the responsibility 
of teaching theological students take frequent opportunities of remind¬ 
ing them that they must not accept the results of criticism as a new 
tradition but must diligently exercise their minds in testing every 
statement, with proper reverence for, but without slavish deference to, 
the names of great scholars. On this point the reviewer may be allowed 
to exercise once a privilege that Mr. Wiener has used freely, viz., that 
of quoting from himself: 

We have no desire to see any “result” exalted into a dogma which is 
received on authority; that mode of procedure is quite alien to a really critical 
or scientific spirit. We maintain that for the thoughtful student of the Old 
Testament it will always be helpful and inspiring, not only to study the reasons 
why this particular theory is so widely held, but also to trace in a sympathetic 
spirit the history of the movement, and to see how slow and painful has been 
the process through which even this amount of certainty and definite convic¬ 
tion has been reached. At present, then, all that we insist upon is the tre¬ 
mendous importance of this view of the so-called Mosaic documents; if the 
dominant school is right in this analysis, it is at this point where it has gained 
its most important victories; and if wrong, it is here where a perverse ingenuity 
has succeeded in luring toward a false track the scholarship of several genera¬ 
tions. This latter alternative leaves us in a hopeless mood; if after centuries 
of toil the leading men of different countries and Churches have succeeded 
merely in building up a fanciful and futile hypothesis, we are tempted to 
believe that such a thing as scientific literary criticism is impossible. This 
belief would surely be out of harmony with our faith in the presence and 
guidance of the Eternal God; a faith which, while it leads us to regard our 
individual contribution with humility and diffidence makes us certain that 
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there is a divine revelation in all progressive human movements [Biblical 
Criticism and Modem Thought , pp. 199, 200]. 

If this is true of the Documentary Theory as a whole it is still more 
true as to the position of Deuteronomy, a point on which there is such 
large agreement. When such a question has entered into the domain 
of historical criticism it must be settled by impartial reason working 
on the varied material and not by such a peculiar combination of tradi¬ 
tionalism and criticism as that presented by our author. After one 
has gone carefully over the reasons for dating Deuteronomy later than 
JE and earlier than P he is not likely to be much affected by this super¬ 
ficial treatment of the subject. The way in which the histories, speeches, 
and laws of this epoch-making book are based upon the earlier docu¬ 
ments demands a space between them not of months, or of years, but 
of generations. 

A great many questions might be asked concerning the passage 
quoted above in which, in contrast to the wild dreams of critics, “the 
true history” is given. For example, why “a numerous and scattered 
priesthood” should be required after the settlement if the Deuteronomic 
Law of the One Sanctuary was valid from the first ? However, leaving 
that and some other points that remain in uncertainty, note how slight 
in substance is the difference between the statement as to the work of 
Ezekiel and that ascribed to the critics. The critical interpretation of 
Ezek. 44:6--16 is given as follows: “ Two points are made on this passage. 
In the temple of Solomon, uncircumcised strangers must have performed 
duties that ought only to have been discharged by members of the 
priestly tribe. It is admitted quite fairly that this could easily be ex¬ 
plained by the hypothesis that abuses crept in. But the second point is 
considered more important. Ezekiel is here introducing a new dis¬ 
tinction—the difference between the sons of Zadok and the other 
Levites—and he is introducing it avowedly as a complete novelty. 
Nay, more, he makes this a punishment for the Levites who went 
astray after the idols. It is a conscious and intentional degradation. 
Had they remained faithful, they would have been entitled to full 
priestly rights, but as they had been disloyal, they are now ‘to bear 
their iniquity’” (p. 69). Now compare this with Mr. Wiener’s true 
explanation. Where is the difference? Simply that Ezekiel instead 
of making a new distinction reintroduces and modifies “an old desert 
distinction.” This may be very clever, but it strikes the non-legal 
mind as being, in view of all the facts, very artificial. In other words, 
according to this statement the distinction ascribed by P to the wilder- 
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ness period becomes real and effective at the time to which the critics 
ascribe the codification of that body of laws. A complex question like 
the date of D or P cannot be settled in this peddling fashion. To 
mention only one other line of argument, the kind of monotheism that 
we have in D implies the teaching of the great prophets Amos and 
Isaiah whose work was some four centuries later than that of Moses. 

According to our author literary criticism is very suspicious and 
especially so as the critics are quite mechanical in their methods and 
never show that fine delicate feeling of spirit and atmosphere which is 
needed in the treatment of living words. If we were to admit that 
there is some truth in the charge of “vigor and rigor” that has been 
brought against particular critics it would require a great stretch of 
imagination to believe that the long line of biblical students have been 
so clumsy and wooden as Mr. Wiener's remarks imply. But it appears 
that style “is not necessarily a criterion of authorship.” Moses has 
at least three styles, and as “a man of genius” he could have created 
more if they had been necessary for his purpose. “In a word, I con¬ 
ceive that in each case the style was merely a tool forged by Moses 
for the accomplishment of his purpose.” Of course, on that principle, 
if it can be called a principle, there is an end to all literary criticism. 
How would that apply to the Book of Isaiah or any other composite 
volume in which style, along with other considerations, plays a part 
in the analysis? Literary criticism is not likely to neglect one of its 
most important elements because of Mr. Wiener's peculiar conception. 
In the days of Carlstadt (+1541) there were some who conceded that 
Moses did not write the last eight verses of Deuteronomy and, accepting 
this, he took the position that as there are other parts in the same style 
the position that Moses did not write the whole may he defended . We are 
asked to regard that as a false suggestion but we know, as a matter of 
fact, that it has been very fruitful. It appears, however, that there is, 
after all, such a thing as “style,” and this has been wonderfully affected 
by “the activity of glossators,” and if scholars had in the first place 
used a more radical textual criticism they would not have needed so 
much literary criticism (p. 89). This is given as a general statement 
without textual illustrations. But it shows that Mr. Wiener must take 
note of style in order to solve his problems. 

Another item in the indictment is that the critics do not distinguish 
between eastern and western modes of thought and expression and that 
in addition they show “ignorance of human nature.” Dr. White thinks 
that the discrepancy between Deut. 1:22 f. and Num. 13:1-3 can be 
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harmonized by a consideration of oriental modes of speech and this 
our author uses to rebuke Dr. Driver. When we turn to Dr. Driver’s 
commentary we find that he himself suggests that “a formal recon¬ 
ciliation’’ is possible but because the retrospect in Deuteronomy follows 
JE so constantly he thinks that here also a JE basis once existed. Then 
Mr. Wiener, in his usual courteous manner, finds that Dr. Driver adds 
to an ignorance of eastern methods “a most exhaustive ignorance of 
human nature” because he thinks that Deuteronomy knew r an account 
of the reason why Moses w r as excluded from the land of promise different 
from that given in Numbers (Deut. 1:37, 38). While he was at work 
on this point, our author might have given his own solution of the 
problem that is raised not only by the form of this statement in Deut. 
1 :37, 38, but also by the position of these verses. Before leaving this 
subject it may be well to point out the danger of attempting to make 
the difference between western and eastern modes of expression too 
great. If the difference is fundamental not only is criticism impossible 
but the power of the Bible as a medium of revelation is seriously 
impaired, both for the communication of facts and the impartation of a 
revelation. .One would think that there could be no mistake about the 
meaning of Gen. 29:27-28, viz., that Jacob married Rachel a week after 
his marriage with Leah, but according to our author this took place 
seven years later. This is required in order to meet one of Colenso’s 
“quaint arithmetical exercises,” and the author of Genesis shows “a 
true literary instinct” in his manner of arranging the story (p. 45). 
Thus Mr. Wiener can enter into the oriental mind, but when Mr. 
Addis makes an attempt to get into the heart of ancient custom he 
is met with ridicule and asked if he would so interpret the weeping 
of an English boy (p. 97). At that point the laborious effort to be 
satirical only produces flippancy. 

It is not our business to defend all the scholars that are attacked 
so lightheartedly in this pamphlet, but we will venture a few words 
regarding the case of Dr. Skinner, who is quite capable of defending 
himself, if he thinks it worth while. Dr. Skinner’s case is especially 
shocking as he did not in his commentary on Genesis pay proper atten¬ 
tion to Professor Schlogl and Mr. Wiener. When one considers the 
vast amount of material that Dr. Skinner had to condense into five 
hundred and fifty pages, one must admit that the careful statement on 
the question of the use of Yahweh in MT and the versions given on two 
closely printed pages (xxxv, xxxvi) is a fair proportion. It is not possible 
to deal now with the question of the use of the divine names in the 
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different versions, but on one point at issue we fully agree with Dr. 
Skinner, viz., that even if the Hebrew text, in this particular, turns out 
to be less reliable than he thinks it to be, that will not alter the fact 
that Astruc’s clue has served an important purpose in starting criticism 
along a certain track. The fruitful idea that Genesis was compiled 
from different documents has been extended, with good results, to all 
the historical and many of the prophetical books. Eichhorn, one of 
the first to follow Astruc, pointed out that there were other differences 
between the two creation narratives (Gen., chaps, i, 2). To anyone 
who sees the difference in language, style, and theological atmosphere 
between these two pieces they would still belong to different strata 
even if they used the same name for God. It would be possible to 
follow Professor Toy in the statement that the Hebrew text has suffered 
greatly without coming anywhere near to the positions set forth in this 
book. 

There is no need to examine the question of “ archaeological con¬ 
firmation” to which one page of this treatise is devoted, and where we 
are referred to Pro'essor G. Frederick Wright’s Scientific Confirmation 
of Old Testament History. Sufficient surely has been said to indicate 
the manner in which the author deals with the questions that the scholar¬ 
ship of the past two centuries has treated so seriously. There is an 
Old Testament problem; it is the problem of placing this great litera¬ 
ture in its relation to the history of the world and estimating its won¬ 
derful contribution to the highest religious life of humanity. But a 
miscellaneous discussion of this kind gives very little help toward its 
solution simp y because the author does not realize how impossible the 
old traditions have become in the light of science, archaeology, and 
criticism. One who shows such a self-sufficient, scornful spirit toward 
the workers in this great field is singularly unfitted to present any great 
constructive scheme. What is called “the modern view” may have 
its imperfections and failures, but it has been built up by the unselfish 
toil of a great body of students. The fads and weaknesses of particular 
critics count little in the face of a great movement that has unfolded 
itself with the inevitability of a great drama. And many of us can 
testify that through this great movement we have been brought nearer 
to the noble, heroic souls of the past and so we humbly believe nearer 
to the Eternal God. 

W. G. Jordan 

Queen’s College 
Kingston, Ont. 
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OLD TESTAMENT 
BOOKS 

Schmidt, Nathaniel. The Messages of the Poets. The Books of Job and Canticles 
and Some Minor Poems in the Old Testament, with Introductions, Metrical 
Translations and Paraphrases. [The Messages of the Bible, edited by F. K. 
Sanders and C. F. Kent, Vol. VII.] New York: Scribners, 1911. Pp. xxiv 
+415. $1.25. 

A very interesting volume dealing, in addition to other poems, with the greatest 
of existing Hebrew poems. The introductory material is fresh and stimulates inter¬ 
est. The lists of books are extensive, unnecessarily so for a popular book like this. 
The metrical translation is based upon sound scholarship, but the attempt to carry 
over the meter of the original into English produces an effect wholly unworthy of the 
majesty of the great tragedy of Job. 


ARTICLES 

Nichols, Helen H. “The Composition of the Elihu Speeches, Job, Chaps. 32-37,” 
The American Journal of Semitic Languages and' Literatures , January, 1911, pp. 
97-186. 

A critical study resulting in the opinion that the section in question was a later 
addition to the Book of Job made up of two distinct elements, the one a critique of 
the genuine Job, the other a supplement to it. These are supposed to have been writ¬ 
ten by two sages in the first, or at most the second generation after the composition 
of the original poem. 

Gunkel, H. “The Jahu Temple in Elephantine,” The Expositor , January, 1911, 
pp. 20-39. 

A translation of an article originally published in a German review. It presents 
a survey of the contents of the papyri found at Elephantine and described in the 
Biblical World , Vol. XXXI (1908), pp. 448 ff., and Vol. XXIX (1907), pp. 305 ff. 
Nothing new of any importance is offered here. 

Margoliouth, D. S. “The Opening Sentences of Wellhausen’s ‘Prolegomena,*” 
ibid., pp. 40-50. 

An attempt to show that the Deuteronomic law did not contemplate the central¬ 
ization of worship at Jerusalem. The line of proof is found in the variations of the 
Greek text which the author accepts as representing an older tradition than the existing 
Hebrew text. 

Lofthouse, W. F. “Kernel and Husk in Old Testament Stories,** ibid., February, 
1911, pp. 97-117. 

A careful study of the patriarchal narratives from the point of view of an en¬ 
deavor to discover their historical and religious significance. The author concludes 
that for the origins of monotheism we must go back to Abraham himself. 

Warfield, B. B. “On the Antiquity and Unity of the Human Race,” The Princeton 
Theological Review, January, 1911, pp. 1-25. 

The well-known professor of systematic theology at Princeton here enters into 
the lists with experts in geology, biology, and anthropology to vindicate the essential 
correctness of the biblical view of the origin of mankind. 
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Paton, L. B. “Modem Palestine and the Bible: The Races of Palestine,” Homi¬ 
letic Review , February, 1911, pp. 108-12. 

An illustrated article giving a survey of the historical intermixture of peoples in 
Palestine. 


NEW TESTAMENT 

BOOKS 

Souter, Alexander. Novum Testamentum Graece: Textui a Retractatoribus 
Anglis adhibito brevem adnotationem subiedt A. Souter. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1910. Pp. xxiv-f 480. 3 $. 

The Revisers’ Greek text of the New Testament is here printed with a concise and 
convenient apparatus of the important variants, preserved in the leading manuscripts, 
versions, and Fathers. The selection of readings is on the whole adequate for purposes 
of introduction and interpretation. 

Huck, A. Synopse der drei ersten Evangelien. Vierte, durchgesehene und verbes- 
serte Auflage. Tubingen: Mohr, 1910. Pp. xxxvii-l-223. 

This fourth edition of Huck’s useful Synoptic harmony shows many changes 
from the third. The introductory part dealing with textual materials is amplified, 
some sections are more fully printed, appearing in full in the different connections 
given them by the evangelists; there is some rearrangement of material, and many of 
the errors in the apparatus have been corrected. 

Weiss, Johannes. Der erste Korintherbrief. Vbllig neu bearbeitet. (Kritisch- 
exegetischer Kommentar fiber das Neue Testament begrtindet von H. A. W. 
Meyer.) Gfittingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1910. Pp. xlviii-f 388. 
Professor Weiss’s new commentary is a notable addition to the resources of New 
Testament study. Full use seems to have been made of the available materials, 
including papyri and inscriptions. Paul’s lost letter to Corinth, mentioned in I Cor. 
5:9 f., Weiss seeks to reconstruct out of I Cor. 10:1-22; 6:12-20, and perhaps 9:24-27, 
besides 11:2-34. Weiss’s appeal to the loss or misplacing of “leaves” (p. xli) in the 
Corinthian letters prior to their collection and circulation in the second century, is 
incompatible with the fact that the roll, not the leaf-book, was the form of manuscript 
practically universal in those centuries. 

RELATED SUBJECTS 

BOOKS 

Thompson, R. E. The Historic Episcopate. Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1910. Pp. 317. $1.50 net. 

A historical study of the idea of apostolic succession as held by the Roman Catho¬ 
lic and Episcopal bodies, written by a Presbyterian scholar. The work on the whole 
yields evidences of careful investigation and saneness of judgment. 

Hoopes, W. L. The Code of the Spirit. An Interpretation of the Decalogue. 
Boston: Sherman, French & Co., 1911. Pp. 154. $1.20. 

A volume of religious essays based upon the Decalogue which endeavor to inter¬ 
pret the Decalogue from the point of view of modem religious needs. Alongside of, 
and as successor to, the Decalogue proper, a new Decalogue is offered to us. 

Studies in Christian Truth. A Series of Suggestive Courses for the Senior Divisions 
of Sunday Schools. Issued with the Approval of the British Section of the 
International Lesson Committee. London: The Sunday School Union, 1911. 
Pp. 48. is. 

These lessons are designed for the use of advanced Bible classes. They consist 
of mere outlines with brief introductory materials and bibliography, and on the whole 
use of them will add much to the efficiency of the average Sunday-school teacher. 
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Mott, J. R. The Decisive Hour of Christian Missions. New York: Young People’s 
Missionary Movement of the United States and Canada, 1910. Pp. 267. $0.50. 
A survey of the present missionary situation presented in the forceful and 
illuminating style so characteristic of Mr. Mott. 

Franklin, Charles. What Nature Is. An Outline of Scientific Naturalism. 
Boston: Sherman, French & Co., 1911. Pp. 74. $0.75. 

A plea for the total elimination from human thought of the idea of the super¬ 
natural. 

Womer, P. P. The Coming Creed. Boston: Sherman, French & Co., 1911. Pp. 
88. $0.80. 

This is a plea for emphasis on the coming church upon life and love rather than 
upon creeds. Yet the author concludes by suggesting a creed. 
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Hygienic Schoolroom Floors 


Hygienic conditions in schools and in rooms of all public 
buildings should be maintained with the most scrupulous 
care, for a dust-laden atmosphere is a constant menace to health. 

Continuous activity on the part of pupils stirs up the dust from the floor 
and keeps it in circulation. Proper ventilation will assist materially in keeping 
dust at a minimum, but the only solution of this problem is to eliminate the 
dust entirely. This can be successfully accomplished by treating floors with 

STANDARD 
FLOOR DRESSING 

Actual use has proved beyond question its effectiveness as a dust-exterminator—the 
danger from disease contagion from dust being reduced almost one hundred per cent 

Standard Floor Dressing is also a remarkable preservative for floors. It not only keeps 
the floors from splintering and cracking but actually lessens the labor in caring for them. 

Dealers everywhere sell Standard Floor Dressing in barrels and cans. Apply three 
or four tim**s a vear for best results. 

WE WILL PROVE the remarkable efficiency of Standard Floor Dreaaing at oar 
expenae. On regueat we will apply it to the floor of one achoolroom or corridor 
free of all charge. 

To localitiee far removed from oar agenciea. we will aend free aample with full 
directione for applying. 

Every Board of Education, every School Superintendent, Principal and Teacher 
should know how to guard the health of children under their care. Learn what eminent 
medical authorities have to say on the subject. You will find interesting reading in our 
free booklet “Dust and Its Dangers.** Write for a copy. 

STANDARD OIL COMPANY (Incorporated) 













Ordinary dusting scatters but does 
not remove dust and germs. Use 
cheese-cloth dampened with tepid 
water to which a little Platt’s 
Chlorides has been added. Wring out 
till dry so that it will not streak 
the furniture, etc. 

Platt’s Chlorides . 

The Odorless Disinfectant. 

A colorless liquid, safe and economical. It does not 
cover one odor with another, but removes the cause. 
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THE ENGLISH BIBLE IN THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 
THE INCREASING USE OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE 
The English Bible fills today a larger place in the curriculum 
of studies of the leading theological seminaries of this country 
than at any previous period in their history. The revival of the 
study of Hebrew which began about thirty years ago has been 
speedily followed by a tendency, already far advanced, to make 
Hebrew an elective study even for the highest degree granted by 
the best theological schools; and the expansion of the curriculum 
to include as electives the other Semitic languages and literatures 
has been accompanied by a decline in the number of students 
studying Hebrew. In the New Testament field also, in an increas¬ 
ingly large part of the instruction, the English Bible is used chiefly 
or exclusively, and the question whether New Testament Greek shall 
follow Old Testament Hebrew into the list of elective studies, al¬ 
ready raised in some quarters, is likely to be earnestly discussed in 
the near future. 

THE DEMAND FOR EFFECTIVE MINISTERS 

Prominent among the causes that have brought about this 
result is the pressure of new studies upon the curriculum. This 
pressure has arisen largely from the increasing demand for a 
minister who, whether technically a scholar or not, shall be effi¬ 
cient in the work of the ministry. To read Isaiah in Hebrew is 
felt to be of less importance than the ability to make oneself a 
factor of influence in the life of the city and country, as Isaiah did 
in his day. The ability to interpret Paul’s epistles with exactness 
signifies far less than the capacity to do for the men of today a work 
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comparable in influence and value to that which the courageous 
apostle did for his contemporaries. 

THE CHANGED CONCEPTION OF SCRIPTURE 

Along with this change of emphasis there has undoubtedly 
gone a change in our conception of the nature of Scripture. The 
exact interpretation of messianic prophecy, or of the Pauline 
doctrine of election, is felt to be of less importance than was once 
the case, in part because these doctrines are themselves of less 
vital significance to us. They are important because they repre¬ 
sent stages in the development of biblical thought, but they are not 
finally determinative for present-day thought. This change 
in the estimate of doctrine has been accompanied—partly as 
cause, partly as result—by a transfer of emphasis from the lin¬ 
guistic and minutely exegetical studies to those that are more 
broadly historical. To read Hebrew, to know its syntax, even to 
interpret the books of the Old Testament, or of the New, are only 
means to an end; the thing desired is the discovery of the history 
of the religious thought and spiritual life of the Hebrew people, 
and the interpretation and valuation of this life with a view to the 
contribution which it can make to the development of the highest 
type of life today. As a consequence we have witnessed the rise, 
or the development into new importance, of such studies as biblical 
introduction, biblical history, and biblical theology, all of them 
historical studies in the strictest sense. 

THE WIDENING OF RESEARCH 

Now in all these fields, the research that is necessary to reach 
assured results demands not only a knowledge of Hebrew and 
Greek, and the practice of a most exact art of interpretation, but 
a broad knowledge of the thought and literature of the period, and 
the total thought movement of the age. But precisely because 
of the breadth and difficulty of the studies required to prosecute 
researches in this field, there is a growing feeling on the part both 
of faculty and of students that the majority of the lattercannot 
prosecute original research in this field, and must therefore rely 
for their knowledge upon the researches of the few. 
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THE CONSEQUENT DIFFERENTIATION OF MINISTERS 

The perception of this fact carries with it the recognition of 
the necessity of a differentiation of students—not on the basis of 
ability, but of function—into two classes. 

That there may be continual progress and not stagnation in 
biblical studies, a few of each generation of biblical students must 
not only know the languages in which the books of the Bible were 
written, but Syriac, Assyrian, Arabic, and Egyptian. They must not 
only know the story of the Israelitish kingdoms as told in the Bible, 
but the history of the period as learned from all available sources. 
They must acquire not only the art of literary interpretation, so 
as to be able to ascertain the meaning of the text of Jeremiah, 
or John, or Paul, but the even more difficult art of literary criticism, 
by which they may judge of the relative date of various parts of 
the literature. Moreover, they must acquire the art of historical 
construction by which from the data yielded by exegesis and 
criticism they may, little by little, and with gradually increasing 
perfection, reproduce the history of Israel’s religious experience, 
from those early days when Jehovah was a tribal God who went 
out to battle against the gods of other desert tribes, to the hour of 
the supreme revelation of the one supreme and righteous God in 
Jesus the Christ. 

But it is almost too manifest to require discussion, that with 
the enlarged scope of this task, it becomes impossible that all 
of those who are to be ministers, even of those who are to be reck¬ 
oned as educated ministers, can be original scholars in this field. 
That they may give adequate attention to other phases of the 
work of the minister, many must be content to accept the results 
of scholarship in the biblical field without having themselves 
become original investigators. 

THE DANGER OF EXCESSIVE DIFFERENTIATION 

Here, however, it is necessary to interpose a caveat. We 
must guard against too sharp and rigid a division between the 
scholarly investigator and the practical working minister. The 
result of such division is disastrous, whether the practical worker 
accepts without question the decisions of the scholar in his study 
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or rejects them as the vagaries of the impractical investigator, 
who knows books perhaps, but is ignorant of life. There must 
be many who, having proceeded far enough along the paths of 
biblical scholarship to be able to estimate intelligently the results 
reached by those who press on still farther, shall be able to speak 
from the pulpit with a knowledge that is not wholly at second hand. 
There must be specialization and differentiation, but the middle 
man, who is neither a scholar only, nor an unscholarly practical 
man, but both scholarly and practical, is quite as necessary as 
those who stand at either extreme. The gift of discernment of 
spirits is as important as that of prophecy or scholarship. 

The study of the Bible on the basis of the original languages 
and the study of it through the medium of the English Version must 
therefore stand side by side in the curriculum of the theological 
school. Neither must be allowed to displace the other, or to 
crowd the other into a place of inferiority. The study of the Bible 
in English should not be looked upon as a makeshift for inferior 
students, nor should the study of the original languages be reserved 
for a few dry-as-dust would-be professors. 

THE STUDY OF HEBREW AND GREEK MUST BE RETAINED 

The study of the Hebrew language belongs in the curriculum 
of every thoroughly equipped theological school, and though made 
elective should be open to all qualified students. But it must 
be recognized that for the majority of students a choice must be 
made between the study of Hebrew on the one hand and* such 
studies on the other hand as will furnish them with that larger 
and deeper appreciation of the nature and meaning of the Old 
Testament which cannot be secured by devotion to Hebrew gram¬ 
mar, lexicography, and exegesis. The average student cannot 
secure both of these advantages. The legitimate demand made 
upon his time and energy by other fields of study prevents him 
from giving sufficient attention to the Old Testament to enable him 
to feel at home both in the linguistic and in the historical and 
theological phases of Hebrew literature. Experience shows that 
when Hebrew was a required subject in the theological curriculum, 
the students secured, in the majority of cases, neither a satisfactory 
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command of Hebrew nor an adequate understanding of the mean¬ 
ing and value of the Old Testament. 

It is to be hoped that the majority of students entering the 
higher grade of theological schools will come from the colleges 
with an already acquired knowledge of Greek. Lack of such 
knowledge should not indeed act as a bar to admission to the 
divinity school; provision should be made for the beginning of 
Greek, as well as Hebrew, in the theological school. The time 
may even come when Greek as well as Hebrew should be made 
elective. But for some time it seems probable that, with rare ex¬ 
ceptions, a knowledge of one of the biblical languages should be 
required, in order to introduce the student to a kind of study 
which cannot be pursued, and to give him a point of view which 
cannot be acquired, solely through the study of the Bible in English. 

THE STUDY OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE EQUALLY NECESSARY 

But on the other hand it is certain that such biblical study as 
is not only possible on the basis of the English Bible, but is most 
effectively prosecuted on this basis, must fill a large place in the 
biblical curriculum, and that this applies not only to schools which 
set low standards of admission and not only to the less scholarly 
students in schools of high grade but even to the most scholarly 
students in the best schools. The establishment of chairs of the 
English Bible is to be deprecated. It tends to imply that the 
English Bible is something else than the Bible; it tends to brand 
as unscholarly the biblical work which is done without the use 
of Hebrew or Greek and, by separating this work from that done 
on the basis of the original languages and placing it in the hands 
of professors who use only English, tends to make it unscholarly 
in fact. The English Bible should be used, not chiefly to avoid 
the labor of using Hebrew or Greek, but to enable professor and 
student to do a kind of scholarly work in which the use of the 
original languages, except for occasional reference, is easily dis¬ 
pensed with, and thus to acquire a larger and deeper knowledge 
of the Bible and its religion. Thus used, it becomes an instrument 
for the promotion of scholarship, and a means of developing an 
effective ministry. 
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WHY THE AUTHORIZED VERSION BECAME AN 
ENGLISH CLASSIC 


PROFESSOR JOHN F. GENUNG 
Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 


It is a thing so rare that it may indeed be called unique when a 
book translated faithfully from one language becomes a literary 
classic in another. The presiding geniuses of both languages 
conspire to interpose a barrier, saying to the claimant, Thus far 
shalt thou come and no farther. The words of the original may 
indeed be turned into equivalent words, and so the rude materials 
of thought and information may be transferred; but the charm, 
the magic of melody and cadence, that nameless something 

Like an Aeolian harp that wakes 

No certain air, but overtakes 

Far thought with music that it makes, 

is so subtly native to the home speech and standard of taste that 
the translation, like an immigrant laborer, can hardly get beyond 
the humble office of hewer of wood and drawer of water in its new 
verbal mold. Equally rare is it when a classic, whether foreign 
or native, becomes a people’s book, the friend and aider of men’s 
daily pondering. We do not have to go to Virgil and Dante to 
see this. Our Chaucers and Miltons, even our Shakespeares, 
are rather books for the shelf than for the closet; too accurately 
they answer to Chesterton’s definition of a classic as a book that 
one can praise without having read it. A truly popular classic, in 
fact, is as unique as a perfect translation. 

In the case of the Authorized Version the unique has become the 
universally recognized fact. It is not only a classic, it is the English 
classic par excellence , true to the genius of English speech and life; 
and it is as truly a folk’s book as if it were a book of the passing 
year and not a classic at all. For language and literature alike it 
stands pre-eminent as the great clearing-house of idea and phrase, 
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of story and figure, of thought literal and symbolic, the comrade of 
all ranks of mind from humblest to highest. 

It does not belong to our province to trace the causes of this 
unique distinction to its religious values, as these laid hold three 
centuries ago on a national mind, providentially prepared to 
assimilate them; though this fact is of course the cause paramount. 
Our present concern is rather with the literary aspects of the case: 
the factors traceable in the adaptedness of the original idiom itself 
to lucidity and charm in translation, the preparedness of the English 
folk and age, and the fitting poise and balance of the Jacobean 
scholarship acting upon the materials then at command. All these, 
as we look at them across a space of three hundred years, appear 
as elements selected and combined by a wisely ordering Providence 
whose will it was to make His word prosper in the thing whereto 
He had sent it. 

First, consider the adaptedness of the original idiom to lucidity 
and charm in translation. I have spoken of the barrier that the 
native genius of literature has erected, the fact patent to all literary 
scholars that the subtlest values of expression are untranslatable. 
This applies especially to the haunting magic of poetry; it applies 
also in its degree to the limpid grace and forthrightness of prose. 
The problem is, so to say, to get the exotic speech translated all 
the way from the original into English; the tendency, to leave the 
translation only partly detached from the foreign mold, and thus 
in the end to produce a hybrid thing halting between two idioms. 
Of course such a half-made translation as this cannot move as to the 
manner born in its new literary medium. But here we may note 
in the Hebrew language itself a remarkable mitigating quality, 
which in a negative way makes it almost an exception to the general 
law of the untranslatable. Its grammatical intricacies—the 
delicacies of expression which to a Hebrew ear would supposably 
give it the intimate haunting quality—are almost entirely confined 
to the permutations of the alphabet; while as it goes on through 
accidence to syntax it becomes increasingly elemental and simple. 
It has, in other words, the minimum of subtle and untranslatable 
form, the maximum of reproducible idea. So it comes about that 
what in translating we have to sacrifice is what we can best afford, 
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nay what it is often a positive advantage, to sacrifice. The puns 
and word-play, of which the Hebrew writers were almost childishly 
fond, would quite alter the spirit which we seek to share with them 
if we should attempt to reproduce such things. In the case of 
the Hebrew poetry too, we cannot think of a form better adapted 
to a transfer of values in translation. Its unit, the parallelism, is 
simply a thought-rhyme which, without essential impairment, 
lends itself to the natural rhythm of elevated thought. One detects 
indeed a certain accentual rhythm in the original, like a second 
poetic unit superinduced upon the first; but the attempt to repro¬ 
duce it in English results in a kind of hippity-hop movement 
which makes sad havoc with the poetic illusion and makes the thing 
at best an exotic curiosity. In sum, here is a language of which 
the plainest and most literal treatment is incomparably the best; 
it seems to have been made for that, as its highest thought was made 
for universal diffusion and leavening. It was a kind of seminal 
idiom, whose mission and destiny it was to fall into the ground and 
die, that it might bring forth nobler fruit in other tongues. The 
bearing of this on the evolution of our supreme English classic is 
obvious. It is like a providential foundation-laying whose fitting 
superstructure is most truly artistic as the signs of its art are most 
hidden. 

This brings us to the second factor, the preparedness of the 
English folk and age for the reception of a translation whose rapport 
with the English mind should be intimate and complete. I use 
the word folk advisedly; for the book which from its first beginnings 
in Palestine had been a folk’s book was ready to meet such condi¬ 
tions of age and literary development as would create for it a niche 
where as a common folk’s book it would just fit in. To enumerate 
all these conditions were too long a story here. For the century 
since the Reformation the sterling English mind had felt the hunger 
described by Amos: “Behold, the days come, saith the Lord God, 
that I will send a famine in the land, not a famine of bread, nor 
a thirst for water, but of hearing the words of the Lord.” Nor had 
there been lacking a faithful body of men, men of study like Tyn- 
dale and Coverdale, popular preachers like Latimer and Rogers, 
who were working to make the Bible a staple literary pabulum. 
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“The preaching of the word of God unto the people,” quaintly 
says Latimer, “is called meat; scripture calleth it meat. Not 
strawberries, that come but once a year and tarry not long but 
are soon gone; but it is meat. It is no dainties. The people must 
have meat that must be familiar and continual, and daily given 
unto them to feed upon. Many make a strawberry of it, minister¬ 
ing it but once a year; but such do not the office of good prelates.” 
In the sermon in which these words occur he quoted his Scripture in 
Latin, and turned its words into racy idiomatic English. That 
was in 1549; but by the time of our Authorized Version there was 
no such need. Through the Calvinistic Genevan, the costly and 
cumbersome Bishops* Bible, and the Romish Douai version, the 
Bible had become accessible to all classes, especially as a basis for 
public reading and doctrinal controversy; still full of English bar¬ 
barisms, however, and ministered to the folk's appetite too much 
like predigested food. The self-evidencing unity and tolerance 
of treatment and the solvent literary touch were still the clamant 
need. And meanwhile the current literary medium was becoming 
tempered and seasoned to meet the occasion. It was the age when 
Hooker and Raleigh and Bacon were purveying sound meat to 
the cultured, and Shakespeare and Ben Jonson were, through the 
popular drama, entertaining the crowds without demeaning them¬ 
selves to “tear a passion to tatters and split the ears of the ground¬ 
lings.” The fantastic preciosity of euphuism, wherein the intense 
new literary life of the age had been liberated to exuberant excess, 
was past; the Puritan austerity of the later religious idiom was yet 
to come. It was the psychological moment for a simple, limpid, 
all-men's version of the most vital book in the world. At this 
moment it was that a representative body of scholars, mindful 
of what the great past had contributed, mindful of what the finest 
literary activity of their present was yielding, and consecrated to 
the common good, expended their unselfish labor to make the noble 
version of which they were humble enough to say: “Truly we never 
thought to make a new translation, nor yet to make of a bad one a 
good one, but to make a good one better, or out of many good 
ones one principal good one.” Of the quintessential juices they 
had thus extracted from the best literature of their past not least 
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by any means was the Hebrew idiom itself which, through this 
translation, by many homely turns and delicate felicities of expres¬ 
sion alike has smitten itself into the blood and bone of our common 
speech. The Bible has thus been an untold formative power to 
mold the English language itself into that “ incommunicable 
simplicity” which is its strength and beauty. It does not require 
merely the writings of Milton and Bunyan to exhibit this to us; 
the masterliest prose style of these later days, the style of Macaulay 
and Ruskin and Newman and Matthew Arnold, is colored through 
and through with Hebrew idiom, deriving sinew and strength from 
it. What Newman says of the supreme literary man has for three 
hundred years been true of the Bible, for cultured and common 
alike: “He expresses what all feel, but all cannot say; and his 
sayings pass into proverbs among his people, and his phrases 
become household words and idioms of their daily speech, which is 
tessellated with the rich fragments of ’his language, as we see in 
foreign lands the marbles of Roman grandeur worked into the 
walls and pavements of modem palaces.” 

I have named a third factor working to precipitate the Scripture- 
imbued learning of King James’s age into the making of a trans¬ 
lation which has become as it were a native classic; it is a factor 
concerned with accurate learning itself: the poise and balance of 
the Jacobean scholarship, acting upon the materials then at com¬ 
mand. It was scholarship, not pedantry; it was master of its 
material, not mastered by it. The vast store of thought and liter¬ 
ary beauty unlocked by the Revival of Learning still retained its 
power to inspire; it was communed with as thought, not merely 
as words; as vital speech man to man, not as remains of dead 
language. The religious element of the situation, in the case of 
the Bible, immensely enhanced this vigor of scholarship; men were 
working at a task on which not justice to the grammar and the 
dictionary alone but the issues of life and salvation were felt to 
depend. To give this legacy of truth to the English world faith¬ 
fully and without shade of distortion, the whole man must be 
enlisted; the man with his faculties intellectual and emotional, 
critical and creative, in healthy poise and proportion. This seems 
to have been eminently true of the Jacobean scholars who made the 
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Authorized Version. As for the apparatus they had—manuscripts 
and versions, minutely edited text, side-lights from inscriptions 
and papyri, excavations and archaeology—they were immeasurably 
poorer than are we of three centuries later. Revision of the work in 
the interests of greater accuracy and precision is a duty that we can¬ 
not evade. We have an overwhelming access of material, increasing 
every day; are we of this erudite age the men to make a classic 
of it? Will the vast superincumbent mass of material—and, I 
am tempted to add, of subjective tradition—let us out from under 
long enough so that we can be men of letters as well as men of the 
student-lamp, and translate the Bible into an English correspond¬ 
ing alike with the literary artistry of our age and with the sublime 
greatness of the original ? The question is a grave one. One is led 
to ask it when one makes comparison of modern work with the 
older. Take for instance a verse of Isaiah in the Authorized Ver¬ 
sion and in the American Revised: “He was taken from prison and 
from judgment: and who shall declare his generation? for he was 
cut off out of the land of the living: for the transgression of my 
people was he stricken.” Here the King James translators let 
the simple Hebrew idiom mold their English and speak for itself. 
Compare the myopic, groping translation of the Revised Version, 
for which no prototype exists either in Hebrew or reputable English 
syntax: “By oppression and judgment he was taken away; and 
as for his generation who among them considered that he was 
cut off out of the land of the living for the transgression of my 
people to whom the stroke was due ?” Here we seem to read the 
translation of a man (or committee) who was at once benumbed 
by the weight of the verse and bewildered as to its meaning. Eng¬ 
lish classics are not apt to result from such a mood. It may make 
something laboriously carved out of wood, but hardly the vital 
charm or imperial dignity of literature. These examples are not 
adduced, however, to attribute an evil savor to the Revised Version. 
It, too, is a noble monument of scholarship. I desire rather to make 
this point clear: that if a translation would become a satisfaction 
to the genius of its adopted language, it must traverse all the space 
from the original to its new medium, must not only come out of 
Hebrew and Greek but into an English adapted in spirit and idiom 
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to produce the same degree of effect. When, for instance, a pas¬ 
sage of the translation is left with an unmotived mixture of past 
and present tenses, or of archaic and modem endings of the verb, 
it may be scrupulously exact, but there are jolts and crudenesses 
in the English that have no counterpart in the original. And to 
leave these in the translation is to bring to it only the lexical and 
pedantic sense, not the intimate literary. Here, if I were to criti¬ 
cize the present-day biblical scholarship, would be my indictment. 
The bewildering abundance of their material, with the tyrannous 
obligation to be faithful to it, has impaired the poise and freedom 
of their literary judgment. Their English smells of the lamp and 
of the workshop. Much less truly was it so with the men of Shake¬ 
speare’s time who gave to English literature its supreme classic. 
I am sometimes tempted to think that their relatively lean apparatus 
was a positive advantage to them in the task which Providence 
had set them; their text was so much less clouded with minute 
disturbances to a large and liberal rendering. The Book was not 
so overlaid with bibliography. The great biblical poets and 
prophets could speak for themselves without so much clatter of 
glosses and various readings. We could fitly address them as 
Tennyson apostrophized his favorite Latin poets, Virgil and Horace 
and Catullus: 

If, glancing downward on the kindly sphere 

That once had roll’d you round and round the Sun 
You see your Art still shrined in human shelves, 

You should be jubilant that you flourish’d here 
Before the Love of Letters, overdone, 

Had swampt the sacred poets with themselves. 

Thus to the man of letters the way by which the Authorized 
Version became an English classic lies before us, luminous with the 
footsteps of Providence. And the same way stretches still onward 
toward the duty which three centuries of progress have made impera¬ 
tive. The new task is harder than the old one, harder by reason of 
the very embarrassment of riches. Nor is there lack of scholarship 
to meet it, more earnest and exacting than ever. But a scholarship 
that is merely academic and cloistered is not in true touch with 
its high mission. The ages have contributed abundant gold of 
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material; what a pity it were if, like Aaron, an undigested 
scholarship should have some time to say, “I cast it into the fire 
and there came out this calf.” And if in justification we should 
urge our untempered zeal to tithe the mint and cummin of erudition, 
the weightier matters of our mother-tongue would meet us with the 
uncompromising reproach: “This ought ye to have done, and not 
to leave the other undone.” Only on such terms is the way of the 
classic still open. 
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Englishmen have read the Scriptures in their own tongue for 
more than a thousand years. It was one of the most sacred tasks 
of the Venerable Bede to give to his countrymen in the very year 
of his death (735) a translation of the Gospel of John. From the 
age that followed, that brilliant age when Lindisfame and Whitby 
and Jarrow were centers of northern learning until the coming of 
the Danes, we have various versions of the gospels and Psalms. 
By the time of King Alfred’s death (901) there had been produced 
in addition Old English versions of the historical books of the Old 
Testament, and perhaps of other portions of the Scriptures. Some 
of these have been attributed to the pious industry of the great 
king himself. 

But if we reckon from the Norman Conquest, the earliest Eng¬ 
lish versions are of course those produced toward the close of the 
fourteenth century by John Wycliffe and his followers. It appears 
that the project of rendering the Bible into the common speech 
of England was one of the very latest that engaged the attention 
of the great Oxford reformer of Chaucer’s age. When Wycliffe 
was formally tried and convicted in 1382, among the many charges 
brought against him this was not explicitly mentioned. Though 
the New Testament had doubtless been completed by that time 
its existence could not have been widely known. A paralytic 
stroke later in the year 1382 must have impaired his energies, 
but the revision of the New Testament is supposed to have been 
finished during the following two years preceding his death, 
December 31, 1384. 

Wycliffe had committed the translation of the Old Testament 
to his disciple Nicholas of Hereford, whom he had doubtless met 
at Oxford. Hereford suffered condemnation with his master in 
1382, but escaped death by the powerful assistance of John of 
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Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, a patron of the Lollards for reasons best 
known to himself. Hereford’s work seems suddenly to have been 
interrupted by the trial and never resumed; for in the original 
manuscript, still preserved in the Bodleian Library, the translation 
ends at Baruch 3:20. The remainder of the Old Testament and 
the revision of the whole work belongs to a second Wycliffite scholar, 
John Purvey. He was superior in scholarship to Hereford and did 
much to improve the crude literalisms of his predecessor. Here¬ 
ford, indeed, in his slavish adherence to the Vulgate idioms, pro¬ 
duced a monstrosity never paralleled except by some of the most 
striking infelicities of the translators of Rheims and Douay. His 
version was therefore largely superseded by Purvey’s. The revised 
Bible appears to have been completed at Bristol by 1388. Purvey, 
like Hereford, was threatened with death, but like him escaped 
through a measure of recantation. The later life of both these 
men is one of discreet conformity under the severe regime of Henry 
V. Their work on the Old Testament, though by no means equal 
to Wycliffe’s on the New, is worthy of remembrance as the first 
complete translation of the Hebrew Scriptures into English. 

Purvey’s prologue setting forth his principles of translation is a 
document quite as interesting in its way as the preface of King 
James’s time. The four steps enumerated by Purvey are as 
follows: 

To gedere manie elde bibles, and othere doctoris, and comune glosis, and 
to make 00 Latyn bible sumdel trewe, and thanne to studie it of the new, the 
text with the glose, and othere doctoris, as he mighte, and speciali Lire [Nicholas 
de Lyra] on the elde testament, that helpid full myche in this werk; the thridde 
time to counsel with elde grammarians and elde dyvynis of harde wordes and 
harde sentences how these mighte best be understode and translated; the 
fourthe tyme to translate as clearlie as he coulde to the sentence, and to have 
manie good felawis and kunnynge at the correcting of the translacioun. 

“Many good fellows and cunning” besides these three, Wydiffe, 
Hereford, and Purvey, doubtless contributed to the improvement 
and diffusion of the Lollard versions. Although the circulation of 
them was absolutely forbidden by the Convocation of Oxford in 
1408, the rigors of fifteenth-century inquisitors did not suffice to 
stop their increase. More than one hundred and fifty manuscripts 
of the Wycliffite versions now in existence belong for the most 
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part to the reigns of Henry V and Henry VI. It is a mistake to 
suppose that the delay of the English Reformation meant that 
Tudor Englishmen were entirely without the Scriptures until 
Tyndale. While the Middle English of Chaucer’s age was of course 
obsolete and obscure by the accession of Henry VII in 1485, yet 
these manuscripts of the Wycliffite versions seem to have been in 
use well on into the sixteenth century. With all their crudities* 
their utter dependence on the Vulgate, and corrupt texts of the 
Vulgate at that, they had a large part in keeping the evangelical 
leaven at work during the long strife of York and Lancaster. 

Although William Caxton introduced printing into England in 
1471, more than half a century was to elapse before the English 
Bible was put into type. Before the end of the fifteenth century 
continental printers issued translations of the Bible (from the Vul¬ 
gate, of course) in all the important languages of Europe, Spanish, 
Italian, French, Dutch, German, and Bohemian; but in England 
the attitude of church and state made the printing of Wycliffe’s 
version out of the question, and the time had not yet come for a 
new translation from the original. When the new learning reached 
Oxford at the end of the reign of Henry VII, the university became a 
center of Greek studies for eager young scholars from every quarter 
of the kingdom. Hither came William Tyndale, a native of 
Gloucestershire, to study under Grocyn, Linacre, Latimer, and 
Colet. In 1510 he went to Cambridge to join the classes of Erasmus. 
By the time that he returned to the West about 1521 to earn his 
living as a tutor and private chaplain, his plan was well fixed to 
translate the New Testament. His opinions led to local contro¬ 
versies, in one of which he uttered his famous promise that ‘‘if 
God spared him life, ere many years he would cause a boy that 
driveth the plough to know more of the Scripture than he did.” 

Tyndale’s bold plan was original, for he had announced it 
before the publication of Luther’s New Testament in 1522. But, 
failing to secure in London the co-operation of Bishop Tunstal, 
he left England in 1524 and is supposed to have made his way to 
the headquarters of the German Reformation at Wittenberg. It 
is also supposed that it was here that Tyndale learned Hebrew and 
completed his translation of the New Testament. The printing 
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of this book, the first English version since Wycliffe, and the first 
ever made from the Greek, was completed at Worms in 1526. Of 
the six thousand copies said to have been printed only one incom¬ 
plete quarto and two octavos are now extant: an eloquent testimony 
to the vigilance of the officers of church and state who proscribed 
the work. The printers of Antwerp who repeatedly issued unauthor¬ 
ized editions to supply the growing demand in England had no 
hesitation in selling wholesale lots to the emissaries of Tunstal for 
destruction. With the proceeds of such sales they promptly 
issued new impressions. Tyndale’s New Testament was admirably 
advertised by the bitter attacks upon it of Sir Thomas More. 

Meanwhile Tyndale was writing controversial works and trans¬ 
lating the Pentateuch. That this translation was made from the 
Hebrew, not from Luther, may be demonstrated by a critical com¬ 
parison of the three texts together with the Vulgate. 1 Tyndale’s 
Hebrew scholarship was formerly underrated, but it is now gener¬ 
ally believed that he worked with greater freedom and facility 
in this field than either of his immediate successors. He did, of 
course, avail himself of Luther’s and the other German versions; 
but unlike Coverdale he varied at will from Luther and the Vulgate 
when they did not adequately render the Hebrew. 

Tyndale’s work on the first modern English Bible, including the . 
Pentateuch, Jonah, perhaps the later historical books, and the New 
Testament, is the work that ought to be chiefly remembered with 
gratitude for all time to come. Whatever may be said of the trans¬ 
lation of 1611, most that is best in it goes back to Tyndale. While 
his tragic death at Vilvorde in 1536 prevented him from complet¬ 
ing the Old Testament, it is not too much to say that the simple, 
vigorous style of his version became the model for all later trans¬ 
lators; and that what we now call biblical English, unapproachable 
for directness and for grandeur, is his. “Many good fellows and 
cunning” have had a hand in it in later days, but the honor is due 
to him who labored in danger and in exile, hunted and harassed, 
striving to fulfil the dream of his youth by bringing the word of 
God home to the ploughboys of his native land. 

1 See the writer’s Tyndalls Version of the Pentaleuch t The University of Chicago 
Press, 1906. 
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Yet the first complete modem English Bible was a noble achieve¬ 
ment, and for it Miles Coverdale deserves high praise. Those 
who have turned the pages of the handsome volume, printed at 
Zurich in 1535, must marvel at the industry of the man who so 
laboriously rendered the Scriptures out of “ Douche and Latyne.” 
Coverdale was said by Foxe to have helped Tyndale translate the 
Pentateuch, but this statement is now unanimously discredited. 
Coverdale’s Hebrew scholarship was not large. The five versions 
which he mentions as his sources are generally supposed to have 
been the Vulgate, the Latin of Pagninus, Luther, the Zurich version 
of Leo Juda, and Tyndale; or perhaps in place of one of these 
should be substituted the Latin translation of the Old Testament 
by Sebastian Munster, the great Hebraist, published in 1534. 
But while in translating the Old Testament he depended chiefly 
on the German versions, and cannot be credited with much Original 
or consistent scholarship, we must give him all due honor for 
transforming the crudities of the Wycliffite English into the fine 
sonorities of our Psalms and prophets. It is true that there were 
many changes in the Old Testament between 1535 and 1611, but 
Coverdale’s English can be detected through them all. Without 
the zeal, the learning, or the consistency of Tyndale, he had still 
that feeling for prose rhythm that was so rare even in Tudor days, 
and now is well-nigh lost out of English speech. 

Coverdale’s Bible was followed in 1537 by that which passed 
under the name of Thomas Matthew, really the work in large meas¬ 
ure of the martyr John Rogers. This was made up of Tyndale’s 
Pentateuch and (according to tradition) historical books, Cover- 
dale’s version of the remainder of the Old Testament, and Tyndale’s 
New Testament. The changes consisted rather in the omission 
of controversial notes and prologues than in alterations of the text. 
Matthew’s Bible reached England at a time when the king was 
about to reverse his policy toward Bible translations. Bishops 
and clergy had for years been petitioning for a new translation to 
supply the public demand and to take the place of Tyndale’s 
polemical version. Both Cranmer and Cromwell urged Matthew’s 
Bible upon the favorable consideration of the king. It now became 
a matter of political scheming to continue the process of national- 
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izing the English church by making a virtue of necessity in author¬ 
izing a translation. Accordingly we have the interesting spectacle 
of the king and his archbishop formally licensing for public use a 
version of which at least one-half was the proscribed text of Tyndale. 
Matthew's Bible may indeed be called in a sense the first authorized 
version; though that title belongs more properly to its immediate 
successor, the “Great Bible" of 1539. 

This latter work, named from its imposing folio form, was carried 
through by Cranmer with the co-operation of his leading bishops, 
some of whom are stated to have made new translations of the 
portions allotted to them, while others evidently did no more than 
revise Coverdale's text. Coverdale himself was employed by 
Cranmer to see the Bible through the press. Printing was begun 
at Paris, but after interference by the Inquisition the sheets, 
pressed and type were removed to London, where the work was 
completed in 1539. With its title-page containing an engraving 
of the king delivering copies of the Scriptures to clergy and laity, 
the volume was evidently in the fullest sense authorized. The 
second edition (1540) bore on its title-page the statement, “This 
is the Byble apoynted to the use of the churches." It is for this 
reason that its version of the Psalms was used in the Book of Com¬ 
mon Prayer, where it has remained ever since. The Great Bible 
was not a new translation but a careful revision from a conservative 
standpoint. Between the extreme on the one hand of Tyndale, 
who would use no word of ecclesiastical connotation such as 
“church," “charity," “penance," and the equally extreme demand 
of Bishop Gardiner, who would have had nearly a hundred Latin 
words transferred from the Vulgate without translation because 
of their “majestic" associations, Cranmer and his associates 
steered a middle course. 

During the two generations that elapsed between the Great 
Bible and the reign of James, many editions appeared. Of these 
the most important were the Geneva Bible (1560), the Bishops' 
Bible (1568), and the Roman Catholic version published at Rheims 
(New Testament, 1582) and Douay (Old Testament, 1609-10). . 

The Geneva Bible is of greater popular importance than any 
other version before 1611 for the reason that, owing to its conven- 
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ient form and its Calvinistic origin, it became the Bible of early 
Puritanism, and indeed the household Bible of Elizabethan Eng¬ 
land. It was edited by three Englishmen resident in Geneva, 
Whittingham, Gilby, and Sampson, and was printed there in 1560. 
With its roman type superseding the black letter of earlier versions, 
its novel division into verses, and its marginal commentary, it 
soon became widely popular. At church one heard the text of the 
Great Bible, or after 1568, of the Bishops’ Bible, an official revision 
of Cranmer’s made at the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign; but in 
the homes, in the secret and public assemblies of the Puritans, on 
the lips of the common people, were the phrases of the Geneva 
version. 

How slight after all were the differences in all these sixteenth- 
century versions after Coverdale’s is best realized by contrast with 
the strange and rude phraseology of the Roman Catholic trans¬ 
lation of Rheims and Douay. This rendering of the Vulgate in 
its earlier forms stands alone among English Bibles since Hereford 
in its singular infelicities and obscurities of style. 

It is fitting to point out in conclusion that the English style of 
the Bible is not, as is sometimes supposed, the prevailing prose style 
of Jacobean or of Elizabethan England, as anyone may see who 
reads Bacon and Jonson and Sidney. Neither is it the prevailing 
style of the reign of Henry VIII, as anyone may see who reads Sir 
Thomas More and the ecclesiastical writers of that period. In its 
simplicity it is in part aq inevitable reflection of the original, but 
chiefly the inheritance from the New Testaments of Wycliffe and 
Tyndale who, because they were lovers of the people, put the 
people’s book into the people’s speech. And in its dignity, espe¬ 
cially in such works as the Psalms and the prophets, it inherits 
through Coverdale the best qualities of the Latin and German 
versions which he employed. At no period before or since the 
sixteenth century has the English language been so well adapted 
to the perfect translation of sacred books. In that age when 
Saxon straightforwardness in narrative and Latin dignity in exalted 
discourse reached perfect balance, it was our happy destiny to 
have the Word of God “ treasured up on purpose to a life beyond 
life.” 
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The conditions that provoked the publication of the Douay 
Bible were the significant events in England of the fourteenth 
to the sixteenth centuries inclusive. During that period the 
Reformers and their forerunners published various English versions 
to meet the demand for the Bible in the vernacular. By the latter 
part of the sixteenth century it was becoming evident that the 
Bible was to be read by the masses. But these Protestant editions 
were frequently accompanied by notes often of a controversial 
nature. The situation finally drove the Romanists into competi¬ 
tion. If the people would have the Bible, it was obviously better 
that it should be one the translation and notes of which would not 
include sentiments at variance with the Roman belief and practice. 

Now the state of affairs that had developed during the reign of 
Elizabeth had placed the Catholics in a position very similar to that 
of the Protestants during the reign of Mary. Many found them¬ 
selves exiles. Among them was one William Allen, scholar and 
educator, through whose efforts an English Catholic college was 
established at Douay, Flanders, in 1568. As a result of political 
difficulties the institution was moved to Rheims in 1578, but 
moved back to Douay in 1593. Allen recognized the insistency 
of the popular demand for the Scriptures and wisely made extensive 
and careful preparation for yielding to it. A scholar of high rank, 
he associated with himself in the undertaking four other eminent 
Oxford men: Gregory Martin, reputedly the greatest Hebraist 
and Greek scholar of his day, Richard Bristow, Dr. Reynolds, and 
Dr. Worthington. The results of the labors of these five men were 
the publication of the New Testament with notes by Allen and 
Bristow at Rheims in 1582, and of the Old Testament with notes by 
Worthington at Douay in 1609. To the work thus published in 
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two parts have been applied two designations—the Rheims and 
Douay Version of the Bible, or the Douay Bible. 

As indicated in the preface to the Rheims New Testament, the 
purpose of the work was to grant the “ desires of many devout 
persons” and protect the faithful from being led astray by erroneous 
and corrupt versions so often accompanied by heretical interpre¬ 
tations. A sentiment somewhat similar was expressed in the 
preface to the Old Testament. The translators made it plain, 
however, that, so far as their own opinion was concerned, trans¬ 
lations in themselves were not desirable. 

When the men began their work, Jerome’s Bible, the Latin 
Vulgate, had already been declared by the Council of Trent (1546) 
to be the authorized version of the Roman Catholic church. The 
particular edition of which such authorization should be predicated 
had not been specified by the Council but left to the decision of the 
pope. The text that eventually became official was the final 
edition of the revision made under Clement VIII. This was 
brought out in 1598 and has since been known as the Sixtine or 
Clementine Vulgate. The translators used the Vulgate as the 
basis of their work, in particular a text published at Louvain, but a 
comparison of the date of the publication of the Rheims New 
Testament (1582) with that of the Clementine edition, just quoted, 
indicates at a glance that the text of the former could not have been 
identical with that of the latter. Keeping in mind the position of 
unparalleled importance demanded by Catholics for the Clementine 
Vulgate, the question arises, How can Romanists consistently 
justify authenticated use of a version not based upon that edition ? 
However, one modifies one’s tendency to be adversely critical when 
one recalls that William Allen, conspicuously instrumental in deter¬ 
mining the basic text for the Rheims Testament, was also one of 
the editors of the Clementine Vulgate. So far as the Old Testament 
is concerned, before it was published at all it was revised by the 
Standard Vulgate. So much for the primary basis of the Douay 
Bible. Secondary sources of assistance were the original Greek 
text, a parallel Latin-English Testament brought out by Cover- 
dale, and Wycliffe’s and Tyndale’s versions. In view of the cir¬ 
cumstances that provoked the Douay, the use of the last three 
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is certainly interesting. Why not interpret it as an evidence of 
broad-minded earnestness on the part of the translators ? 

The text produced, in spite of many undesirable features, 
reflected the conscientious effort of undeniable scholars. Neces¬ 
sity for change there undoubtedly was, but it is to be attributed 
to ecclesiastical prejudice rather than to a deplorable lack of 
scholarship. As a whole there was a slavish adherence to the Latin, 
so extreme in fact that it resulted at times in absolutely unintelli¬ 
gible phraseology. An illustration from each Testament will 
suffice—Ps. 57:10: “Before your thorns did understand the old 
briar: as living so in wrath he swalloweth them”; Rom. 9:28: 
“For consummating a word and abridging it in equity: because a 
word abridged shall our Lord make upon the earth.” Again, at 
times the Douay translators, because of an undue veneration for 
the Vulgate apparently, refused to profit by opportunities of cor¬ 
rection that a comparison of the Hebrew and Greek texts would 
have made possible. Consequently, passages were retained in 
which a meaning quite different from the original was presented. 
In some cases a controversial bias seems to be evidenced by such 
retention: Gen. 3:15 was rendered, “She shall bruise thy head.” 
This was an ultra-literal translation from the Latin, justified by 
neither the Hebrew nor the Greek. The Protestant Authorized 
Version gives the masculine in place of the feminine pronoun. On 
the basis of the gender of the pronoun however the Catholics had 
derived a deal of defense for the worship of the Virgin Mary. This 
biblical support of their doctrine the translators would not relin¬ 
quish. Incidentally the Protestant Genevan Version does not 
lack evidence of a corresponding prejudice. This same exaggerated 
regard for the text led at times to what was almost a translitera¬ 
tion instead of a translation—Matt. 6:11: “ supersubstantialem” 
is rendered “ supersubstantial ” where the Protestant versions give 
us “daily” bread. The net result was a style that later was 
characterized by the great Catholic scholar Geddes as a “literal 
and barbarous translation from the Vulgate.” 

The writer has wondered whether the deficiencies in the trans¬ 
lation could not be traced in part to the attitude of the translators 
toward their work. Tyndale, for instance, entered upon his labors 
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inspired by a passion to meet human need. His main object was 
not the preservation of a book as a book, nor the conservation of 
ecclesiastical traditions, nor the upholding of a hierarchy, but a 
contribution whereby to enrich life. Scholarly, possessing a 
genius for language, infused with a love for message and people 
alike, he produced a style that to this day provides the pattern for 
all prose style, unsurpassed in its musical qualities, its dignity, its 
sober earnestness, its simplicity and lucidity, its power of appeal 
to all classes. In the great contrast that the Rheims-Douay 
version presented to Tyndale’s translation one may detect perhaps, 
as cause thereof, the attitude of the translator to his work in each 
case. Tyndale’s version was a spontaneous response to meet need; 
the work of the Douay scholars was a reluctant concession to an 
uncontrollable demand. 

With all its defects, however, the preservation of many words 
of Latin derivation in English translation is to be credited to the 
Douay version. Among such words are “impenitent” (Rom. 2:5); 
“propitiation” (3:25); “expectation” (8:19); “contribution” 
(15:26); “rejected” (I Tim. 4:4). Whole phrases and sentences 
could be cited from Protestant Authorized and Revised versions 
which come direct from the Douay. 

The text of the whole Douay Bible was supplemented by exten¬ 
sive notes of a controversial nature. The preface of the New 
Testament included along with the expression of the purpose of the 
translators some severe criticisms of Protestant versions. The 
inadequacy and incorrectness of the translation in some places, in 
conjunction with the nature of comments and notes, brought forth 
a storm of protest from the Protestants but apparently with little 
effect. Meanwhile revised editions of the Douay Bible appeared 
in rapid succession, the process being punctuated at intervals by 
new Catholic translations, due in part to Romanist criticisms 
similar to that expressed by an Irish priest named Nary, who wrote 
of the Douay Bible: “The language is so old, the words so obsolete, 
the orthography so bad, and the translation so literal that in a 
number of places it is unintelligible.” 

In the middle of the eighteenth century Richard Challoner, 
Douay scholar and bishop of London, brought out his famous 
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revisions: that of the Rheims edition in 1749, compared with the 
authorized Clementine edition; and the whole Bible in 1750. His 
work included an extensive revision of the notes, and so far as the 
text is concerned his efforts resulted in what was almost a new 
translation much like the Protestant Authorized. 1 Certainly 
Challoner’s purpose was the production of a text intelligible to 
his readers, and beyond question, in importance among all the 
Catholic translations, it has taken rank second to the Douay only. 

Next in extensiveness of circulation have been the Irish texts 
of a priest named Bernard MacMahon and Archbishop Troy of 
Dublin (1783-91); that of the latter was designated “ fifth edition.” 
Matthew Carey of Philadelphia brought out in 1790 the 1750 edition 
of Challoner, and in 1805 Troy’s 1791 “ fifth edition.” 

The multiplication of texts continued, inevitably resulting in 
much confusion. To modify it, a liberal element in the Catholic 
church began to advocate attempts to bring Catholic and Protestant 
versions into accord. But this situation provoked more revisions 
on the part of the conservative element. The Challoner Old 
Testament and the Rheims New Testament usually constituted 
the bases of these revisions. One issued with the approval of 
Archbishop Murray of Dublin (1815) has become prominent; also 
another with Cardinal Wiseman’s sanction (1847). I n 1862 
Archbishop Kenrick of Philadelphia brought out an excellent 
version of the Bible. The Old Testament was the product of a 
scholarly comparison of the Hebrew with the Vulgate; the New 
Testament translation, a careful revision of the Rheims New Testa¬ 
ment compared with a good translation of the Gospels by Lingard, 
1836. But so great was the popular veneration for the Challoner- 

x Cardinal Newman wrote of it: “Looking at Dr. Challoner’s labors on the New 
Testament as a whole we may pronounce that they issue in little short of a new trans¬ 
lation. They can as little be said to be made on the basis of the Douay as on the basis 
of the Protestant Version. Of course there must be a resemblance between any two 
Catholic versions whatever, because they are both translations of the same Vulgate. 
But this connection between the Douay and Challoner being allowed for, Challoner’s 

Version is even nearer to the Protestant than it is to the Douay.It is difficult 

to avoid the conclusion that at this day the Douay Testament no longer exists as a 
received version of the Authorized Vulgate.” Cardinal Wiseman may also be quoted: 
“To call it any longer the Douay or Rhemish Version is an abuse of terms. It has 
been altered and modified till scarcely any verse remains as originally published.” 
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Douay that Kenrick’s work, acceptable as it is from a scholarly 
point of view, failed to gain any real circulation. Today it is out 
of print. In 1899 a revision of the Challoner-Douay was brought 
out with the approval of Cardinal Gibbons. Since it is almost an 
exact reproduction of Challoner, one is at a loss to know how to 
interpret the statement that one finds in the preface, “This is an 
accurate reprint of the Rheims and Douay Edition with Dr. 
Challoner’s Notes.” 

In view of all these versions and revisions, who then shall say 
which shall constitute the authentic one ? Many and diverse are 
those that have been in general and permitted circulation. More¬ 
over, the most common editions usually bear, not the name of their 
original reviser, but rather that of some subsequent editor or of 
the archbishop who stamped them with his approval, so that it is 
difficult to determine the origin of the text quoted. Roughly 
speaking, however, some form of the Challoner Old Testament is 
commonly used among English-speaking Catholics. Regarding 
the New Testament, apparently there is no textus receptus of the 
Rheims Version. The tendency seems to be to follow Challoner 
in Ireland, and Challoner and Troy in England and America. 
Many authentic editions there are, but not one authorized one. 
The Catholic church knows only one authorized Bible and that is 
the Clementine Vulgate of 1598. The policy of the Holy See appears 
to have been and to continue to be to allow much independence 
to various Catholics in local authority, and tradition has so authen¬ 
ticated the Douay Bible to the public at large that Catholic trans¬ 
lators who do not in some way, at least nominally, connect their 
work with the Douay Bible apparently cannot win any permanent 
circulation for it. 

In closing we may note that through the influence of the Wycliffe 
and Tyndale versions on the Rheims-Douay, of the Rheims-Douay 
on the Authorized and Revised Protestant editions, of the Protestant 
Authorized upon the modem Challoner, the passing of time marks 
a conspicuous tendency in the direction of an approximately similar 
text. In fact, tojlay the writer knows of Protestant theological 
students who have used the Gibbons Challoner-Douay version 
unconscious of the fact that it was not a familiar Protestant text. 
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When one compares the situation that produced the Douay Bible 
with the present situation that makes possible a practical conform¬ 
ity of texts presented by standard English Catholic and English 
Protestant versions, one realizes that with the march of centuries 
men of diverse faiths are coming more and more to emphasize 
their common ties as befitteth brotherhood. 
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The special phase of the theme committed to the writer is that 
pertaining to the Hebrew text of the Authorized Version, and to 
improvements of the Hebrew text since 1611. 

What Hebrew text or texts formed the basis of the work of the 
revisers who produced the Old Testament of the King James 
Version? On the face of it, it could not have been the “Textus 
Receptus,” for that is the edition of Van der Hooght, which appeared 
at Amsterdam in 1705. Neither could it have been any single 
one of the many Hebrew texts of that time, as attested by the 
thousands of marginal notes of the 1611 edition. Scrivener 1 
reports these marginal notes to the number of 6,637, of which 4,111 
express the more literal meaning of the original Hebrew or Aramaic 
(there are 77 referring to the latter language); 2,156 give alternative 
renderings, “ which in the opinion of the translator are not very 
less probable than those in the text; in 63 the meaning of proper 
names is stated for the benefit of the unlearned”; in 240 necessary 
information is given by way of harmonizing the text with other 
passages of Scripture, especially in regard to the orthography of 
Hebrew names; while the remaining 67 refer to various readings 
of the original, in 31 of which the marginal variation (called tyre) 
of the Massoretic revisers of the Hebrew is set in competition with 
the reading in the text {KHhibh). 

The preface to the Authorized Version has little to say on the 
subject. The quaint document reads: 

If you aske what they had before them, truely it was the Hebrew text of 
the Olde Testament, the Greeke of the New. These are the two golden pipes, 
or rather conduits, where-through the olive branches emptie themselves into 
the golde. Saint Augustine calleth them precedent, or originall tongues; 
Saint Hierome, fountaines. The same Saint Hierome affirmeth, and Gratian 

1 The Authorized Edition of the English Bible 161 j , p. 41. 
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hath not spared to put it into his Decree, That as the credit of the olde Bookes 
(he meaneth of the Old Testament) is to bee tryed by the Hebrewe Volumes, 
so of the New by the Greeke tongue, he meaneth by the originall Greeke. If 
trueth be to be tried by these tongues, then whence should a Translation be 
made, but out of them ? These tongues therefore, the Scriptures wee say in 
those tongues, wee set before us to translate, being the tongues wherein God 
was pleased to speake to his church by his Prophets and Apostles. 

These statements give us no clew to the Hebrew text or texts 
which the revisers used. The term “Hebrewe Volumes” may 
allow us to infer that they had at hand several volumes, either 
those of different editions, or of one of the several-volume editions. 

Ginsburg 2 describes twenty-four editions of parts, or of the 
whole of the Hebrew Bible, which appeared between 1475 and 
1530. These were prepared from manuscripts preserved in private 
or public collections in Italy, Portugal, or Spain. The earlier 
editions consisted either of portions of the Bible from a manu¬ 
script or two, or of the whole Old Testament printed from only a 
few manuscripts. The most complete text of these early editions 
is that of the Second Edition of the Rabbinic Bible , or the editio 
princeps of Jacob ben Chayim with the Massorah (Venice, 1524-25). 
Jacob ben Chayim was an untiring worker, whose energy and 
enthusiasm aroused Bomberg and induced him to father a noble 
enterprise. This is quaintly told in Jacob ben Chayim’s own 
words in the Introduction to his work, as follows: 

When I explained to Bomberg the advantage of the Massorah, he did all 
in his power to send into all the countries in order to search out what may be 
found of the Massorah, and praised be the Lord we obtained as many of the 
Massoretic books as could possibly be got. He was not backward, and his 
hand was not closed, nor did he draw back his right hand from producing gold 
out of his purse to defray the expenses of the books and of the messengers who 
were engaged to make search for them in the most remote comers and in every 
place where they might possibly be found. 3 

This Introduction of Jacob ben Chayim shows how diligently 
he sent out after every known bit of material that would aid him 
in preparing an edition of the Hebrew Bible that would be relatively 
complete in its presentation of the Massorah. After several 

3 Introduction to the Hebrew Bible , pp. 779-976. 

3 C. D. Ginsburg, Jacob b. Chayim's Introduction to the Rabbinic Bible , pp. 8, 77. 
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years of prodigious labor which showed wide learning and broad 
Hebrew scholarship he was enabled through the munificence of 
Daniel Bomberg to complete the work. It was published in four 
folio volumes by Bomberg in Venice, 1524-25. This great work 
has been the basis of almost all our later Massoretic texts of the 
Hebrew Scriptures. 

Jacob ben Chayim’s description of his work in preparing this 
wonderful edition is evidence that he made use of all previous 
editions of the Hebrew Bible, and of such manuscripts as were 
available in the different countries visited by his messengers. 
In all probability he also had at his disposal the Hebrew text of 
the Complutensian Polyglot which had been officially published 
at Alcald, Spain, in 1520. This text, however, would have added 
little to his equipment because it represented few manuscripts, 
and it would have had no Massoretic critical value because of its 
numerous errors. 

Valuable additions to the available number of Hebrew Bibles 
which appeared during the next eighty years were the Third Rab¬ 
binic Bible, 1547-48; the Fourth Rabbinic Biblfc, 1568; and the 
so-called Antwerp Polyglot of 1569-72, issued under the patronage 
of Philip II, hence sometimes called Biblia Regia, edited by Aries 
Montanus. 

There was thus an abundance of editions of the Hebrew Bible 
at hand for the translators of the Authorized Version. But all 
those that appeared subsequently to the Second Bomberg edition 
(1524-25) are based on that text, or are of value in so far as they 
conform to the collations of the Massorah printed in that work. 

Scrivener 4 says: 

Respecting the Hebrew text which they [the revisers] followed, it would be 
hard to identify any particular edition, inasmuch as the differences between 
early printed Bibles are but few. The Complutensian Polyglot, however, 
which afforded them such important help in the Apocrypha, was of course at 
hand, and we seem to trace its influence in some places.Yet the Com¬ 

plutensian throws no light on the readings in many other passages, where 
some other text must have been before the translators. 

The abundance of marginal notes, already mentioned, testifies 
to the presence in the hands of those translators, of several editions 

♦ The Authorized Edition of the English Bible 1611 , pp. 42 f. 
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of Hebrew texts, as well as those of the other prominent versions 
in other languages. But no scholar up to the present time has 
been able specifically to put his hand on any edition of the text 
of the Hebrew Bible and say: “This was the text from which the 
translators of the King James Version translated the Old Testa¬ 
ment.” 

The second part of the theme to be treated by the writer is 
the revisions of the Hebrew Text since 1611. The revisers of 
the King James Version made use of a considerable number of 
Hebrew texts of the Old Testament. The numerous marginal 
notes confirm the supposition. After the appearance of the Author¬ 
ized Version, scholars continued to publish editions of the Hebrew 
Bible. The long succession of these is indicated in the Jewish 
Encyclopedia . s 

Immediately following the appearance of the Authorized Version 
Bible students were greeted with the publication at Paris of a Poly¬ 
glot Bible in ten folio volumes (1629-45), later called the Paris 
Polyglot. This was followed shortly (1657) by the London Poly¬ 
glot, edited by Bishop Walton in six folio volumes. The Hebrew 
text of these massive works was in the same lineage with and was 
practically no improvement upon that already issued in the Bom- 
berg Bible of 1524-25. 

The first subsequent edition of the Hebrew text which com¬ 
manded the attention and confidence of scholars was that of Van 
der Hooght, which was published at Amsterdam in 1705, though 
it was practically a reprint of the Athias-Leusden edition (Amster¬ 
dam, 1667). This was so favorably regarded that it was soon 
recognized as a kind of textus receptus of the Old Testament, and 
has been used as the basis of the editions of Houbigant (Paris, 1753), 
Kennicott (Oxon., 1776), Hahn (1832), Letteris (Vienna, 1852). 
This last was reprinted in large clear type by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society (Berlin, 1866), and by Wiley & Sons of 
New York (1872-75). The first Hebrew Bible printed in America 
was published by William Fry of Philadelphia in 1814, from the 
Hebrew text of Van der Hooght, the Hebrew textus receptus. 

During nearly all the first three hundred years of the printed 

s Vol. Ill, p. 161. 
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Hebrew Bible there had been only one serious successful attempt 
to gather into one work the variants of all known Hebrew manu¬ 
scripts. That was attempted and completed by Jacob ben Chayim 
in 1524-25. Every other editor and publisher had been satisfied 
with the use either of a few manuscripts, or of a few manuscripts 
and a printed text. The latter half of the eighteenth century 
saw a new awakening in this line of investigation. Benjamin 
Kennicott, an Englishman, at the suggestion of Professor Lowth, 
began to collect the variants in the available Hebrew manuscripts. 
Beginning in 1760, with the aid of a number of scholars, and at 
an expense of about $50,000, he succeeded in collecting and having 
collected the variant readings of 694 manuscripts, and almost 
numberless editions. These variants pertain to the consonants 
only. The results of his and others’ arduous labors were published 
at Oxford in 1776-80, in two folio volumes. 

Inspired by the example of Kennicott, De Rossi, a professor 
in the University of Parma, Italy, visited libraries and collections 
of Hebrew manuscripts for the purpose of discovering variant 
readings. He found and collected the variants of 732 manuscripts 
and 310 editions. Of all these Kennicott had seen only eighty. 
In 1784-88, De Rossi published four volumes quarto, and in 1798 
a supplemental volume embodying the results of his investigations. 
Kennicott and De Rossi together compared 1,346 different Hebrew 
manuscripts of the Old Testament, and 342 reported editions, or 
1,686 different manuscripts. 

One of the most important results of these investigations is the 
fact that the basal Hebrew text underlying all the 1,686 manu¬ 
scripts examined by these two scholars and their helpers was prac¬ 
tically one and the same. Nevertheless these variants thus col¬ 
lected put at the disposal of all Hebrew scholars a mass of material 
valuable for critical processes. 

Not until the last half of the nineteenth century did scholars 
make another serious attempt to improve the Hebrew apparatus 
criticus. 

In 1869, Seligman Baer, with the collaboration of Professor 
Franz Delitzsch of the University of Leipzig, began to edit anew 
the books of the Old Testament in Hebrew, following the Mas- 
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soretic tradition. This work continued to appear in parts until 
1895; and covered nearly the entire Old Testament. It was 
based on no special antecedent text, but claimed to have gathered 
the best of the available Massorah. 

Ginsburg 6 very sharply criticizes the Baer-Delitzsch text on 
several counts. Some of these were due, as indicated in the 
Jewish Encyclopedia (Vol. I, p. 434), “to Baer’s inability to con¬ 
sult manuscripts in the large European collections.” In spite 
of some rather arbitrary innovations in the Hebrew text, Baer 
did a valuable service in emphasizing the real value of the Massorah 
in the interpretation of the Old Testament. 

From 1863 down to the present time, Christian D. Ginsburg 
of London has been a most ardent student of the Massorah. He 
collected all the available extant remains of that material and 
published three volumes in 1880-86. On the basis of these col¬ 
lections he edited a new text of the Old Testament in 1894 under 
the title, The Massoretico-Critical Text of the Hebrew Bible. To 
this he wrote an almost exhaustive Introduction, a volume of 
first importance in the study of the Massoretic Hebrew Bible 
(1897). The climax of Ginsburg’s life-work is promised us 
soon, in a newly printed text, of which we have had a sample in 
the book of Isaiah, with the Massorah based upon the best extant 
manuscripts and editions collated in almost fifty years of diligent 
research. 

In 1893, Paul Haupt, professor in Johns Hopkins University, 
with the co-operation of a number of scholars, began the publica¬ 
tion of The Sacred Books of the Old Testament: A Critical Edition 

of the Hebrew Text , Printed in Colors .This edition is not 

based upon an extended study of the Massorah, but is rather 
the result of the application of critical processes. 

The latest noteworthy edition of the Hebrew Bible is that edited 
by Rudolph Kittel, professor in the University of Leipzig (1905-6), 
in co-operation with eight other Old Testament scholars. This 
edition is based substantially on the second Bomberg Bible, edited 
by Jacob ben Chayim (1524-25). Its purpose is to present not 
only a reliable Massoretic text, but also in footnotes the most 

* Introduction to the Hebrew Bible , London, 1897. 
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important variant readings of the Hebrew, of the chief versions, 
and also emendations of textual critics and commentators. This 
Kittel edition has. added much useful material for students of the 
Hebrew Old Testament, even though it may have added little to 
our present knowledge of the Massorah. 

In conclusion it may be said that the present equipment for the 
study of the Hebrew Old Testament is somewhat in advance of 
that of 1611. No new manuscripts of any consequence have been 
discovered in 300 years, but scholars have assiduously studied 
what we have, and have embodied their results in the latest texts 
already described. Our present hope is that Ginsburg, now in 
his eightieth year, may soon give us the most complete Mas- 
soretic Hebrew Bible ever published. 
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PROFESSOR CASPAR RENE GREGORY, D.D., LL.D. 
University of Leipzig, Leipzig, Germany 


We have today so many editions of the Greek New Testament 
at our command that it is hard to put ourselves in the place of 
English scholars during the first ten years of the seventeenth 
century, as the time for the preparation of the new translation 
drew nigh. The translators may in their private reading have 
used some one or other of the smaller editions that had left the 
press. We may, however, be sure that on the occasion of their 
great work they used some notable text, however much their 
private reading may have affected occasional words; and in any 
case, the readings of their private copies must in the main have 
been drawn from the more important editions then in existence. 

The chief editions before 1611 were the Complutensian of 1514, 
which was apparently not issued until 1522; the five editions of 
Erasmus, 1516, 1519, 1522, 1527, and 1535; the Aldine edition 
of 1518; Simon de Colines , edition of 1534; Robert Estienne’s 
four editions, 1546, 1549, 1550, and 1551; Theodore de Beze’s 
four large editions, 1565, 1582, 1588 (also dated 1589), and 1598, 
with the small ones of 1565, 1567, 1580, 1590, and 1604; Henry 
Estienne’s edition of 1576, and the two editions in the Antwerp 
Polyglot of 1571 and 1572. With the exception of the Complu¬ 
tensian, these editions were all for the most part drawn from the 
edition of Erasmus of 1516; that is to say, the greater part of 
the Greek words in them were found in that earlier volume, what¬ 
ever the immediate source of the text for each printer might happen 
to have been. But Simon de Colines, Estienne of 1550, and Beze 
of 1582 had certain manuscripts besides the earlier prints. 

Of course it is important for us to know from what manuscripts 
all these editions were drawn. We are acquainted with the larger 
number of them, although we are not able to say from which 
manuscript the Complutensian text was drawn. That is of less 
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disadvantage, seeing that that edition was not reprinted until 
1821. Yet some of its readings were put by Erasmus into his fourth 
edition of 1527. Still, little as we can say touching the precise 
leaves of parchment or paper upon which those manuscripts used at 
Alcala were written, we are able most decidedly to determine what 
kind of a text they, or some of them, contained. For it lies before 
our eyes in the edition. Those manuscripts gave the Alcald editors 
the common, everyday, late text that everybody was using. 

As for Erasmus, his manuscripts are in our hands. Unfortu¬ 
nately he failed to use the best one of them, manuscript 1 of the 
gospels, for more than a few passages. His only manuscript of 
Revelation left him here and there in the dark, so that he was 
compelled to translate a Greek text for himself from the Vulgate 
in these places. The worst use of a manuscript in all his five 
editions was the result of a rash promise and was extremely 
disagreeable to him. He promised to print the three heavenly 
witnesses in I John 5:7, 8, if they were found in a single Greek 
manuscript. When it was then declared that these witnesses 
were found in manuscript 61, he printed them in his third edition 
of 1522. For myself I suppose that the text of the Catholic 
epistles in that manuscript was written after Erasmus had made 
the ill-judged promise, and for the especial purpose' of compelling 
him to print the words. 

We do not know what manuscript or manuscripts Colines used, 
but it was, or they were, very good, and the history of the printed 
text of the New Testament would have been very much more 
creditable to its early editors if Colines could have persuaded his 
stepson Robert Estienne to take the readings of these manuscripts 
instead of going on in the old rut. For the Regia, his third, edition, 
Robert Estienne gave in the margin the readings of fifteen manu¬ 
scripts, but he followed in his text the fifth edition of Erasmus. 
Beze drew his text from Estienne’s fourth edition of 1551, though 
he at the same time consulted two manuscripts belonging to him¬ 
self, the Codex Bezae, or D of the gospels and Acts, and the Codex 
Claromontanus, or D of the Pauline epistles. 

Herewith we have before us the material with which the trans¬ 
lators of 1611 had to deal in the Greek texts which they had in 
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their hands. The printed texts which they used were of the 
latest and worst class of text. The science of textual criticism 
could scarcely be said to have begun. Here and there someone, 
as for example Lukas of Brugge, had tried to discuss readings, but 
there was no broad basis of testimony on which to rest. Scholars 
were in a manner groping in the dark. 

Oxford came to the front in 1675, eighteen years after the 
labors of Brian Walton with the London Polyglot. John Fell 
withheld his name, it is true, but his work remained and the impulse 
he gave to John Mill issued in the most learned, comprehensive, 
and judicious treatment of textual questions that the world received 
before the year 1881. The great philologian Bentley failed to 
sum up his decades of critical work by completing an edition. 
But Bengel in Wiirttemburg in 1734, and Johann Jakob Wettstein 
in 1751 and 1752, published monumental editions. It was Wett¬ 
stein who first brought order into the chaos of the Greek manu¬ 
scripts of the New Testament. By that time scholars of insight 
had reached the point of distinguishing clearly between the current 
text, which tradition and church usage forced upon editors and 
publishers, and ancient texts which demanded for themselves a 
respectful consideration. 

Johann Salomo Semler furthered the study of the text but 
found little recognition for this part of his work. His pupil Johann 
Jakob Griesbach collated and edited the text with unwearying eye 
and hand, coupled with much learning and sound common-sense. 
And Karl Lachmann, a classical and a modem philologian, a second 
Bentley, exercised great influence upon the study of the text and 
opened the way for the renewed work of theologians. 

The middle years of the nineteenth century from 1840 to 1875 
saw the work of two men open and ripen. Tregelles in England 
and Tischendorf at Leipzig collated and edited manuscripts of the 
New Testament and the New Testament itself until their pens 
fell from their hands. They found textual criticism comparatively 
despised and its treasures in disorder. They left it in a place of 
honor, with all its chief monuments in print at the service of 
scholars, or so carefully collated that editions were hardly needed. 

One thing more was left to be done. Tregelles and Tischen- 
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dorf had made the witness of the Greek manuscripts known. They 
had, however, not reached the point of writing the history of the 
text in its chameleon forms. This Westcott and Hort gave to 
us in the year 1881, in an introduction from the pen of Dr. Hort. 
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THE COMPLUTENSIAN POLYGLOT 
(Title-page of Part IV, 1517) 

Since that time, for thirty years, men have been industriously 
discussing the text. Thus far, in spite of all the work that has 
been done, no one has produced valid arguments refuting their 
main statements. All or nearly all of the points that have been 
urged against their theses will be found by a careful reader to 
have been noticed and discussed by them. 

We have glanced at the way in which the text of the New 
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Testament was edited before the year 1611, and we have seen what 
men have since then busied themselves with it. It will be worth 
while to ask now how far the work of the later years had affected the 
worth of the text used in 1611. At the outset, in order to bring this 
text of 1611 into clear union with the older editions, which were very 
much like each other, it is well to learn from Ezra Abbot the result 
of his researches on this point. He says that the Authorized Version 
agrees with Estienne 1550 in about forty readings in which it differs 
from Beze 1589, and that it agrees with Beze 1589 in about ninety 
readings in which it differs from Estienne 1550. It differs from 
both these editions in about thirty or forty, mostly trifling, points. 

These two editions were grounded, as we have seen, upon the 
testimony in general of a very few, very late manuscripts. There 
were, it must be conceded, few good manuscripts in the hands of 
the editors, but these were not used or not followed to any great 
extent. To take then the close of the series of names just given, 
the editions of Tischendorf and of Westcott and Hort were grounded 
upon the testimony of a long list of ancient manuscripts. They 
had at their call more large-letter manuscripts than Estienne and 
B£ze had small-letter manuscripts. The number of good manu¬ 
scripts of both kinds used by them was overwhelmingly large in 
comparison. Add to this that the ancient translations of the text 
into Syriac, Coptic, Ethiopic, Armenian, and Latin, if not so well 
known as they are today, were at least far better known than in 
1611. And finally, Tischendorf and Westcott and Hort were in 
a position to use both manuscripts and editions of the works of 
church writers which no one could command in 1611. 

From this new vantage ground we are able to judge of that 
text in a totally different way from the translators in 1611. We 
are able to see and to say definitely that the text of Estienne and 
of B£ze is one with which no church that has learned what the 
science of language, the science of tradition, and the science of 
history is, can for a moment be contented to deal. 

To begin with, it must be emphasized that no educated Christian 
dare for a moment think of using a text for his most sacred book 
that is a jot or a tittle less than the very best one that he can get. 
He may himself wear a shabby coat, he may even be so careless 
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as to let the church in which he worships go to rack and ruin, but 
he must have the word of God in the clearest, surest, best form in 
which it is to be had. Anything less than that is a crime. To say, 
“the old text is good enough for me,” is to despise and belittle the 
word. 

When we compare a good new text with that old text, we find 
that there are a great many little things in which the new one is 
better and truer to the original. It may very well be that no one's 
salvation depends on these little things, but they are nevertheless 
to be set right. At one place a word or six words have dropped 
out by accident as some scribe copied a manuscript centuries ago. 
We must put them back again. At another place a man who 
owned a manuscript has written on the margin a word which he 
meant should explain for a later reader a given word in the text. 
It never occurred to him that anyone would suppose that it was 
meant to be put into the text. But after ten or a hundred years 
a stranger copying the manuscript takes the explaining word 
for an addition to the text and copies it into the text alongside of 
the word it was meant to make clear. Perhaps he even goes so 
far as to make it take the place of the other word. Now we do 
not want that man's commentary. We wish to have the real text. 

There are, however, cases which are much more important than 
these. It was seen above that Erasmus, unwillingly indeed, put 
the three heavenly witnesses into his third edition. Now there are 
many people who wish to keep those words because they consider 
them the great proof text for the doctrine of the trinity. That 
doctrine is not in the New Testament. It is a thing of the fourth 
century and of the council of Nice. Now this sentence about the 
three heavenly witnesses does not belong in the New Testament. 
Properly speaking it is found in no Greek manuscript although it 
stands in three out of our thousands of manuscripts, in a certain 
way. But the curious thing is, not that it does not belong in the 
New Testament, but that it appears to have been put into the New 
Testament by Priscillian. Who was Priscillian ? He is an inter¬ 
esting man. He was a warm and devoted Christian. He was a 
Spanish bishop. He was a heretic. He was excommunicated 
by the synod at Saragossa in 380. His opponent, Bishop Ithacius, 
had more influence with the usurper Maximus at Trier than 
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Priscillian, and Maximus had the latter executed at Trier in the 
year 385. He is supposed to have been the first heretic who was 
murdered. And he did not believe in the Trinity. He was what we 
may call a Christ-ian. He thought that Christ was all in all. The 
words are no part of the New Testament and must be left out. 

Then we have the story of the woman taken in adultery in John 
7 : S3—8:11. Now I have no doubt that the story itself is as old 
as the Gospel of John or even older, and that it is a true story. 
But it is no part of that gospel. That is perfectly sure. The best 
thing to do with it would perhaps be to put it like an appendix 
at the close of the gospel. It stands there in some manuscripts. 
Some few manuscripts put it into the Gospel according to Luke, 
but it does not belong there either. 

The end of the Gospel of Mark, 16:9-20, does not belong to 
that gospel. Perhaps those verses were written by Aristion. 
The Freer Logion, in one of Mr. Freeds manuscripts at Detroit, 
is a still further addition to these verses and quite an interesting 
one, and gives us words purporting to have been spoken by Jesus. 
They are not genuine and the whole passage is not genuine. 

But enough of that. The text that was used in 1611 was not 
a good one. It will take many a year to bring the mass of Chris¬ 
tians to giving up some of the words that nevertheless must fall. 
Our God is a God of truth and we cannot go before the people 
with a lie on our lips and say that something is a part of God’s 
word which we know is no part of it. 

If, however, such changes in our knowledge have occurred since 
the year 1611, should we not fear that that will go on indefinitely? 
No. There may be some few important changes. One is now 
becoming clearer year by year. But we have no reason to suppose 
that anything like such changes as were named above will again 
be necessary. We have now so many and such good witnesses to the 
text, from so many lands and from such ancient times, that it is not 
likely that large parts of the text will again be called in question. 

The translators in 1611 did the best they could according to 
their knowledge of the text and of its meaning. The revisers of 
1881 did the same, and we may continue in the way they opened up 
and from time to time do all we can to bring the church to see and 
know just what the original text of our holy book has to say to men. 
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The position of the King James Version as an English classic 
is secure. No other version, whatever its merits, is likely to enter 
into this glorious heritage. It is perhaps the noblest monument of 
the English language in the time of its greatest perfection and vigor. 
But it occupies this position because it is not in the strict sense of 
the term a version at all; it is a revision. Its language was not 
in any true sense the creation of the band of scholars whom King 
James called together to make the revision. One needs only to 
compare the language which the revisers use in their preface with 
that which appears in the text to be struck at once with the immense 
contrast between the two. The chief merit of the revisers is to 
be found in the fact that with great skill and wisdom they avoided 
their own vernacular and adhered most closely to the language of 
the earlier versions. 

It is to Tyndale, and his successors who produced in due order 
the versions of the Bible known as the Great Bible, the Geneva 
Bible, and the Bishops’ Bible, that we must turn to find the source 
of that English pure and undefiled from which has issued the stream 
which has satisfied the aesthetic as well as the spiritual longings of 
so many generations of English readers. 

It seems appropriate therefore that we should consider for a 
moment the exact nature of the task which was set before these 
men. By the rules which were laid down for their guidance, either 
by the king himself or with his approval, they were directed to 
follow “the ordinary Bible used in the church, commonly called 
the Bishops’ Bible, and to alter it as little as the truth of the original 
will permit.” And according to the fourteenth rule they were 
permitted to use the versions of Tyndale, Matthew, Coverdale, 
Whitechurch (ordinarily known as the Great Bible), and Geneva 
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when they agreed better with the text than the Bishops’ Bible. 1 
Their faithful acceptance of these conditions is indicated in their 
own words in the preface to the original edition of the Authorized 
Version: “Truly (good Christian Reader) wee neuer thought from 
the beginning, that wee should neede to make a new Translation, 
nor yet to. make of a bad one a good one, .... but to make a 
good one better or out of many good ones one principall good one.” 
And while as they say they had before them “the Hebrewe text 
of the Olde Testament and the Greeke of the New,” yet they 
recognized that they were not “the first that fell in hand with 
translating the Scriptures into English and consequently destitute 
of former helpes.” And not only did they use freely these former 
English “helpes” but they also made use of all the helps available, 
consulting the “Translators or Commentators, Chaldee, Hebrewe, 
Syrian, Greeke, Latine, and also Spanish, French, Italian and 
Dutch.” With all these helps they toiled slowly and painfully as 
they say. “We did not disdaine to reuise that which we had done, 
and to bring back to the anuill that which we had hammered: 
but hauing and using as great helpes as were needfull, and fearing 
no reproach for slowness, nor coueting praise for expedition, wee 
haue at the length through the good hand of the Lord upon us 
broughte the worke to that passe that ye see.” 2 

The text thus produced was a resultant of the earlier versions, 
agreeing most closely perhaps with the Bishops’ Bible, but intro¬ 
ducing numerous variations from other sources. Bishop Westcott 
collates Isa., chap. 53, in the Authorized Version with the Bishops’ 
Bible in the editions of 1568 and 1572 and notes forty-three cases 
in which the Authorized Version departs from the Bishops’ Bible, 
and finds that “as far as the variations admit of being reduced to a 
numerical form, seven-eighths are due to the Geneva version either 

alone or in agreement with one or both of the Latin versions. 

Three times the Geneva version is abandoned and once the render¬ 
ing appears to be independent.” 3 

1 For these rules see Westcott, History of the English Bible , 150-53; Eadie 
The English Bible , II, 191 ff. 

a The preface is quoted from “ the exact reprint in Roman letter of the Authorized 
Version published in the year 1611 in large black letter folio,” Oxford, 1833. 

* Westcott, History of the English Bible , 345. 
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My own examination of 159 words in Ezek. 38:1-6, representing 
80 words in the Hebrew, shows that there are 4 words which are 
rendered slightly differently from the translation in either Cover- 
dale, the Great Bible, the Genevan, or the Bishops’ Bible, while in 
ten other cases the Authorized Version agrees with the Geneva as 
against the other editions. These comparisons might be extended 
indefinitely and they would undoubtedly all support the conclusion 
that the revisers of 1611 adhered most faithfully to their function 
as revisers. 

A word must now be said about the Hebrew text which was 
available for the revision of 1611. Among the numerous editions 
of the Hebrew Bible which had appeared since the publication 
of the first complete edition at Soncino in 1488, one, the second 
Rabbinic Bible issued at Venice in 1524-25 under the editorship 
of Jacob ben Chayim, presented a text which is said by Christian 
David Ginsburg to have settled the Massoretic text as it is exhibited 
in the present recension of the Hebrew Scriptures. 4 That is, the 
revisers of 16 n had the same standard text as the one which we 
use today, and therefore in the matter of text they were as well off 
as the editors of our most recent revision. This statement applies 
of course only to the Old Testament. The preface of the English 
revisers to the edition of 1885 states that they adopted the Masso¬ 
retic text as the basis of their work and departed from it as the 
translators of the Authorized Version had done, only in exceptional 
cases. But while this text is generally reliable, it is by no means 
perfect. There are many unintelligible passages and many places 
where it must be regarded as corrupt, perhaps irremediably corrupt. 
Now a reasonable translation may sometimes be secured by the 
aid of the ancient versions, as was done in a few cases by the trans¬ 
lators of the version of 1611. In other cases, however, a rendering 
was forced upon the faulty text with no marginal note to indicate 
the true state of affairs. Many of these translations are unimpor¬ 
tant, but others are of considerable significance for the general 
historical interpretation of the Old Testament. Such a passage 
is found in I Sam. 14:18, translated by the Authorized Version: 

« Ginsburg, Introduction to the Hebrew Bible , 956. 
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“And Saul said unto Ahiah, Bring hither the ark of God. For the 
ark of God was at that time with the children of Israel.” Here the 
second clause in the original is unintelligible, while the statement of 
the first can hardly be correct because it is in distinct contradiction 
to other statements in Samuel about the fate of the ark. 5 Here the 
Septuagint offers an intelligible and consistent text and translation 
which, whether correct or not, should certainly have been presented 
in the margin. One or two more cases in which the Authorized 
Version ignores an unintelligible or corrupt text may be cited. 
The clause in Deut. 18:86 is almost certainly corrupt; the trans¬ 
lation of the text, “besides that which cometh of the sale of his 
patrimony,” is really forced on the original and the marginal 
rendering does not help matters. The original of II Sam. 4:6a is 
wholly obscure, and such passages as Ps. 9:6, or 16:2-4, really 
defy translation. In 9:6 it is true that the'marginal renderings 
do indicate the difficulty but not the real unintelligibility of the 
text. It is of course too much to expect that in the general state 
of critical scholarship at the time of the formation of the King 
James Version, any considerable attention should be paid to intri¬ 
cate problems of textual criticism, but it cannot be regarded as 
unfair at this time to call attention to the fact that in many cases 
the King James revisers were unfaithful to their text in so far as 
they failed to make evident in some way or other that it was 
hopelessly obscure or unintelligible. 

Attention may be called briefly to the treatment accorded by 
the King James revisers to the variant readings which are actually 
preserved in the Massoretic text, chiefly in the so-called Q*ri 
as distinguished from the K'thibh: Here their policy would seem 
to have been purely eclectic and more or less arbitrary. Neglect of 
the Qfri in Isa. 9:3 produced the incongruous negative clause “not 
increased the joy,” instead of the evidently correct rendering which 
is suggested in the margin of the Authorized Version and incorpo¬ 
rated into the text of the Revised Version. In Exod. 21:8 the 
Authorized Version adopts the correct Qfri, “to himself,” instead 
of the KHhtbh , “not.” So in II Kings 20:4 the Authorized Version 
adopts the tyri, “the middle court,” instead of the K'thibh , “the 
s I Sam. 7:1; II Sam. 6:4. 
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middle city,” which is followed by the Revised Version. But it is 
needless to multiply instances; those which have been cited suffi¬ 
ciently illustrate the method. 

The Authorized Version as a translation is, generally speaking, 
remarkably faithful to the Hebrew idiom. This is not strange 
when one considers that the two languages, depending as they do 
largely upon the relative order of the words rather than upon elabo¬ 
rate inflections, have many elements in common. This was noticed 
by Tyndale, who in 1528 wrote in the preface to his treatise, The 
Obedience of a Christian Man , “And the properties of the Hebrew 
tongue agreeth a thousand times more with the English than with 
the Latin. The manner of speaking is both one; so that in a thou¬ 
sand places thou needest not but to translate it into English word 
for word.” 6 How true this is must be apparent to anyone who 
compares the English with the Hebrew in almost any passage chosen 
at random. The majestic creation narrative in Gen., chap. 1, 
making allowance for the difference in the order of subject and verb 
in the English and Hebrew respectively, is almost a verbatim render¬ 
ing of the Hebrew, though occasionally the palm for terseness must 
be given to the original. The “without form and void” of the 
English, for example, is certainly inferior to the “tohu wabhohA ” 
of the original. How closely the English follows the Hebrew may 
clearly be seen in vs. 4, where the peculiar Hebrew construction in 
which the subject of the subordinate clause is attracted into the 
principal clause is retained, so that we read, “And God saw the 
light, that it was good,” instead of the more distinctly English 
order, “And God saw that the light was good.” In fact very many 
of the peculiar phrases and turns of expression which are current 
in our vocabulary of worship and devotion, and with which we 
are so familiar that we instinctively think of them as pure English, 
are, in reality, only naturalized Hebrew phrases. This is well 
illustrated by such combinations as the following: “Rock of Ages,” 
“Sun of Righteousness,” “God of my salvation,” “Holy of Holies,” 
“oil of gladness,” “ways of pleasantness,” and many other similar 
phrases. 

But even in the construction of sentences, the English follows 

6 Mombert, Handbook 0/ the English Versions of the Bible , 117. 
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the Hebrew very closely in many instances. A striking example 
of this is seen in the constant employment of the distinctly Hebrew 
introductory formula, “And it came to pass,” with its less frequent 
counterpart, “And it shall come to pass.” And in the clauses 
following these formulas, the English conforms closely to the idiom 
of the original, simply changing the impossible Hebrew co-ordinate 
conjunction to the simplest English equivalent, “that,” “as,” 
“ then,” or some similar word. This close adherence to the Hebrew 
order in construction has its disadvantages as well as its advantages. 
Sometimes the relation of words and clauses is left very uncertain. 
In the translation of Ps. 17:7, a passage which in the original has 
only six words, the relation of the phrase, “by thy right hand,” 
is not absolutely certain and the Authorized Version by transferring 
the phrase gives only one of two possible interpretations. It must 
be said that, in this respect, the Authorized Version has a decided 
advantage over the very clumsy but more literal rendering which 
is given by the British Revised Version. Another case of an 
ambiguous word is found in the same psalm (17:15): “I shall be 
satisfied, when I awake, with thy likeness.” Here the words, 
“with thy likeness,” unquestionably modify the verb “satisfy,” but 
a very popular interpretation connects them with the verb “awake,” 
and derives from them an argument for the resurrection. Another 
case of literal translation, which is especially bad, noted by the 
American revisers in the preface to the American Revised Version, 
is found in Ezek. 20:17, “nevertheless mine eye spared them from 
destroying them,” where the meaning is, “so as not to destroy 
them” or as the American revisers have it, “mine eye spared them 
and I destroyed them not.” 

A consideration of these facts gives some justification for the 
criticism of Selden in his “Table Talk:” “But the Bible is rather 
translated into English words than into English phrases. The 
Hebraisms are kept and the phrase of that language is kept.” 7 This 
very transfer of phrase and idiom, while it makes the English trans¬ 
lation exceedingly simple and picturesque in its diction, increases 
the difficulty of its interpretation. Biblical speech is not infre¬ 
quently connected with anything but biblical thought. And 

7 Selden, “Table Talk,” in Arber’s English Reprints , p. 20. 
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hence the necessity constantly arises to translate even biblical 
English into the thought and speech of everyday life. 

It is interesting to note, in connection with this adherence to 
the original in syntax and style, the constant employment of 
synonyms to express the same idea instead of the use of the same 
English word. The revisers of the King James Version justify 
this action and assert that they thought the opposite course “would 
savour more of curiositie than wisedome, and that it rather would 
breed scorne in the Atheist, than profite to the godly Reader.” It 
must be admitted that there are arguments in favor of this action 
of the revisers, but all things considered, it would seem that for 
the purpose of a version, the object of which is to bring the thought 
and spirit of the original as accurately as possible to the one who 
can learn that thought and spirit only through the medium of the 
translation, the avoidance of this profusion of synonyms would have 
secured better results. In fact it is to be noted that many of the 
objections which are raised to criticisms of this sort, and indeed to 
the recent revision of the Bible as a whole, are based, not on con¬ 
siderations of the Bible as a version and a medium of communicat¬ 
ing the thought of an ancient and remote people to the modern man, 
but solely on the estimate of the Authorized Version as an English 
classic. It is well to keep the two ideas in mind, but it is hardly 
fair to call the man who wishes a more accurate rendering of the 
thought of the original a pedant. 

There are other excellences of the Authorized Version which 
might be mentioned, such as the felicitous rendering of the so-called 
infinitive absolute by the emphatic adverb as in the words, “ thou 
shalt surely die,” where Coverdale, for example, has, “thou shalt 
die the death,” or, “ I will certainly return,” or, “ the waters returned 
from off the earth continually,” or, “the kine went along the 
highway lowing as they went.” Here the variation from the 
original in order and phraseology is very slight but it results in a 
definite translation rather than a transference of idiom. 

Detailed and minute criticism has pointed out many errors in 
translation of single words and phrases which were unavoidable in 
the state of Hebrew and Semitic scholarship at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. Many of these errors have been remedied 
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in the recent revisions. It has been learned, for example, that the 
supposed proper name Belial is not a “proper” name at all and that 
instead of “sons of Belial” we should probably render “base 
fellows.” Our revisers thought that the words in the obscure song 
in Num. 21:14, “what he did in the Red Sea,” should be given, 
“Vaheb in Suphah”; but if Professor Schmidt is at all on the right 
track in his rendering, “Yahwe came, dried the Red Sea, with 
other streams, Arnon as well,” then the recent revisers are as far 
from the truth as were those of 1611. 8 

Furthermore, as the doctrine of the Hebrew tense forms has come 
to be better understood, it has been seen that there are numerous 
errors in the Authorized Version in the translation of these verb 
forms. One of the most common errors is in the translation of the 
frequentative tenses. It is certain, for example, that in Exod. 
17:11 the rendering should be, “whenever Moses held up his hand,” 
etc.; or in Exod. 33:7 ff. the tenses should be frequentative, 
“Moses used to take and “whenever Moses went out 

unto the Tabernacle,” etc. A distinct mistranslation occurs in 
Gen. 12:1, “Now the Lord had said,” which can only be rendered, 
“And the Lord said.” 

But these criticisms of the Authorized Version as a version do 
not affect its place as an English classic which has been the inspira¬ 
tion of much of the best English writing in all subsequent genera¬ 
tions. Nor do they touch the religious and historical significance 
of this wonderful book. It is worthy of the eloquent tribute of 
Bishop Westcott, “Our version is the work of a church and not of 
a man. Or rather, it is a growth and not a work. Countless 
external influences, independent of the actual translators, contrib¬ 
uted to mould it. ... . Our Bible in virtue of its past is capable 
of admitting revision without violating its history. As it has 
gathered into itself .... the treasures of manifold labours, so it 
still has the same assimilative power of life.” 9 

8 Messages of the Poets , 323. 

9 Westcott, History of the English Bible, 369-70. 
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THE NEW TESTAMENT OF 1611, AS A TRANSLATION 


EDGAR J. GOODSPEED 
The University of Chicago 


Everyone has felt the force and charm of the King James Ver¬ 
sion. The vigor, dignity, and simplicity of its language have made 
for it a notable place in English literature, while its continued use 
for three hundred years has freighted almost every phrase of it 
with a wealth of lofty and sacred associations. Not only is it an 
English classic, but it has well served the religious needs of ten 
generations of readers and hearers. 

But in the New Testament the revisers of 1611 had a text by 
no means identical with that which now prevails. The character 
and deficiencies of that text are treated in another article. We 
are here concerned with the use they made of it. It is generally 
held that at just this point the companies of 1611 were at their 
best. Their Old Testament text was, we are told, nearly as good 
as ours, but they were a little weak as Hebraists; the Greek text 
on which they had to base their New Testament, on the other hand, 
was corrupt, but their Greek scholarship was excellent. That is, 
in the Old Testament they made poor use of a good text; in the 
New, they made good use of a poor text. Whether this bold 
generalization holds true of the Old Testament or not, it fairly 
summarizes the situation for the New and, in general, where our 
modern renderings of the New Testament depart seriously from 
the King James Version, a corrected Greek text will be found at 
the bottom of the change. 

Given the undoubtedly inferior Greek text, however, upon 
which alone the Oxford and Westminster companies of 1611 had 
to build, what shall be said of their work ? A willing mind should 
be as they themselves put it, “ accepted according to that a man 
hath and not according to that he hath not.” Did they deal 
skilfully and faithfully with the text they had? It is of course 
true that not all that we find in our Authorized Version originated 
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with them. They sought to preserve wherever possible the lan¬ 
guage of the Bishops' Bible (1568), of which they may be regarded 
as the revisers. But the renderings which they took over from it 
and those which they themselves originated are both, though in 
different senses, their own. 1 # 

One of the first matters to be observed in examining the King 
James Version somewhat closely is its freedom. Its producers were 
not hampered by a false notion that a Greek word or construction 
must always be represented by the same English equivalent. In 
this they were obviously right. Indeed, they rather sought variety 
in translation. It was doubtless this in part which gave to their 
version its naturalness and vigor. Some examples of this are 
instructive. The word Se is rendered “now,” “then,” “but,” 
“and,” or is even omitted. The word ohcoheairorrp; is translated 
“master of the house” (3 times), “householder” (4 times), and 
“goodman of the house” (5 times). The word i^avrrj<; is rendered 
“immediately” (3 times), “straightway” (once), “presently” 
(once), and “by and by” (once: Mark 6:25). This last case 
seems a toning down to suit the context. The treatment of 7 tvo- 
pah often so difficult to translate, is varied. “There was a 
cry made” (fcpavyfj yeyovev, Matt. 25:6); “till all these things be 
fulfilled” (ew av iravra ravra yiirqTcu, Matt. 24:34). Other 
meanings are “be,” “fall,” “be ordained to be,” “come,” “be 
done,” “come to pass,” “become,” “be shewed,” “be wrought,” 
“grow,” “arise,” “be brought.” Two or three of these are per¬ 
haps overtranslations, but in general they only show the flexibility 
and vigor of the translators’ English, and the soundness of their 
English feeling. Yet their treatment of certain words is not 
altogether easy to understand. The noun ayairq , for example, 
is steadily rendered “charity” in I Cor., chap. 13, where it appears 
nine times. The same word, occurs eighteen times in I John, 
where it is always rendered “love,” and this is the prevailing 
word for it in the Version. Doubtless this apparent inconsist¬ 
ency is in part explained by the fact that the word charity had a 

* It must not be forgotten that the Authorized Version was more than once modi¬ 
fied in details, in the eighteenth century, and, as it appears in modern copies, differs 
very much in spelling, and somewhat in the use of italics, from the edition of 16n. 
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different content in 1611 from any now connected with it. Cer¬ 
tainly there are instances (“penny” for denarius, “filthy lucre,” 
etc.) where English speech has quite grown away from the phra¬ 
seology of 1611, leaving it misleading or meaningless. 

A similar freedom characterizes the treatment of tenses in the 
King James Version. The graphic presents (7rapaXap.fidv€Tai, 
d^terai) of Matt. 24:40, 41 are rendered by futures: “the one 
shall be taken, and the other left.” This translation is reasonable, 
enough, although the Greek might have been more closely imitated. 
The aorist etcpvyfre is translated by the present in Matt. 13:44 
(“the which when a man hath found, he hideth”), being treated 
as gnomic under the influence of the following presents; but prob¬ 
ably all these tenses are historical. In Matt. 25:8, “our lamps 
are gone out” does not translate the present trfievwvTcu, “go out” 
or “are going out”; indeed, here the version of 1611 gives quite 
a different picture from the Greek. The imperfect itcaXovv in 
Luke 1:59 certainly does not mean “ they called ”; in the connec¬ 
tion that sense would have required the aorist, and the child was 
not actually named Zacharias. The imperfect is progressive: 
they were about to name him Zacharias, indeed, in the very act 
of doing so, when the mother intervened. “I am ready to be 
offered” does not at all convey the present <nrevhopui in II Tim. 
4:6. For Paul the libation has begun; he is now being poured 
out. In Heb. 2:16 both tense and meaning of bnXa^dverai are 
lost in the translation. This misapprehension or neglect of the 
present tense shows itself most seriously in the translators’ frequent 
disregard of the historical present so characteristic of the Gospel 
of Mark. By rendering this by a past tense, the King James 
companies often obscured the primitive vigor and freshness of that 
gospel. 

The treatment of proper names deserves mention. N& is Noe 
in the gospels, Noah in the epistles. It will be remembered that 
the gospels were translated by an Oxford company, the epistles 
by one at Westminster, and the combined companies revised the 
whole. But this will not explain Jeremy (Matt. 2:17; 27:9) and 
Jeremias (Matt. 16:14), against the Jeremiah of the Old Testa¬ 
ment translators. Timothy is Timotheus 17 times, Timothy 7 
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times. In II Cor., chap, i, both forms are used. Esaias, Zacharias, 
Elias, Eliseus, Jonas are transferences from the Greek, uninfluenced 
by the forms of these names which appear in the King James 
Old Testament. The Zion of the Old Testament translators is 
in the New Testament everywhere Sion, of course under the 
influence of the Greek spelling 'Zkov. The Italian villages Appii 
Forum and Tres Tabemae (Acts 28:15) were treated differently: 
the first was transferred in its Latin form, the second was trans¬ 
lated into English, “the three Taverns.” The revisers (1881) 
have translated both into English, and it would seem that both 
should be either English or Latin. The word “hell” in the King 
James Version does duty for a variety of Greek expressions. It is 
used for Hades (a8ou), Tartarus (in raprapwaa^, II Peter 2:4) 
and Gehenna {yeewa), Thus the “fiery Gehenna” of Matt. 5:22 
becomes “hell fire” in the King James Version. In this the Jaco¬ 
bean translators too readily assumed that those three expressions 
were identical in meaning, and exceeded their proper function as 
translators. “Cyrenius” in Luke 2:2 should really have been 
“Quirinius”; but here, as in the names of the prophets, the trans¬ 
lators were simply transliterating a Greek form. The use of 
“Easter” for “Passover” (IIao-^a) i n Acts 12:4, however, is very 
near an anachronism, to say the lelast. “Castor and Pollux,” the 
name and figurehead of the ship on which Paul reached Italy 
(Acts 28:11), is a natural expansion of Dioscuri (A loatcovpoi). 
Even the revisers hesitated to carry this word over into English, 
which would seem the natural course with the name of a ship, and 
have translated “the Twin Brothers.” The Greeks called these 
demigods Castor and Polydeuces; in substituting the Latin form 
Pollux the translators of 1611 follow their usual procedure: Diana 
for Artemis, Jupiter for Zeus, Mercury for Hermes, etc. Yet 
they retained the confusing “Jesus” (’I rja-oik) for Joshua in 
Acts 7:45, Heb. 4:8, adhering to the Greek form in preference to 
the familiar Old Testament one. 

The definite article often presents great difficulty to the English 
translator, and it is no wonder that the treatment of it in the King 
James Version is sometimes open to question. The translators 
omitted in Matt. 1:23: “A virgin (y 7 TapOevos) shall be with child;” 
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supplied it in Acts 17:23: “To the unknown God’’ ( ayvdxrr<p defy ); 
and curiously distorted it in Heb. 12:2—where it is really generic, 
and should be omitted—by introducing “our” in its place: “the 
author and finisher of our faith.” The use of the article for the 
possessive is as old as Homer, but the italics show that the trans¬ 
lators did not think the “ our ” a translation of the article. Indeed, 
they did not recognize the possessive use in Mark 13:28, translating 
“Now from the fig tree learn a parable” (ttjp TrapafioXrjv). Here 
the Revisers' “her parable” is better. A corresponding disregard 
of the absence of the article, as in Acts 17 :23 above, occasionally 
appears: “God .... hath .... spoken unto us by a son” 
(Heb. 1:1, 2) is truer to the precision of the Greek than the King 
James “by his son.” The absence of the article from 7 rveDfia ayiop 
is often disregarded by the old translators, who render “the Holy 
Ghost” quite uniformly. Indeed, almost every principle con¬ 
cerning the use of the article and of the noun without the article 
is more than once traversed by the King James Version. 

The article presents peculiar difficulty in connection with words 
which are sometimes appellative and sometimes proper names. 
A simple example is 6 Se^ao-To?, “the Augustus,” R.V., “the 
emperor” (Acts 25:21, 25). The King James Version renders this 
as a proper name, “Augustus,” which at once suggests the first 
emperor, not the fifth. Every emperor bore this title among others, 
but as an appellative; and it might quite properly have been 
rendered “the Augustus” or more freely, “the emperor.” Vastly 
greater difficulty attends the treatment of 6 Xpiaros, “Christ,” 
“the Christ,” which is sometimes a proper name, sometimes an 
appellative. The King James Version quite certainly takes the 
wrong alternative in translating it as a proper name in Acts 26:23: 
“That Christ should suffer.” 

There are some awkwardnesses of translation in the King 
James Version which, with a better understanding of Greek idiom, 
might have been avoided: “A man that is an householder” (Matt. 
13:52) and “a man which am a Jew ” (Acts 21:39) are circumlocu¬ 
tions for which neither Greek text nor English feeling gives any 
real warrant. Other eccentricities of rendering: “But and if” 
(iiip $e, Matt. 24:48); “No, nor” (ou8’ ov p.t), Matt. 24:22); 
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“No, not” (< ovSe , Matt. 24:36); “No, nor yet” (aXV ovSe , 
Luke 23:15); “the said Herodias” (avrrp tt}<; 'H pwSidBos, Mark 
6:22); “To whom our fathers would not obey” (Acts 7:39)— 
are doubtless mainly due to an English feeling from which 
our modern speech has grown away. The woman’s assenting 
answer “Truth, Lord” (Nai, tcvpie, Matt. 15:27) is of the same 
character. 

It is not unnatural, even in so excellent a version, to find an 
occasional inexactness in particulars. “Generation of vipers” 
hardly does justice to the plural yevv^ara (broods) in 

Matt. 3:7. “Temple” is hardly the word for oucos (sanctuary) 
in Luke 11:51: “which perished between the altar and the temple” 
(A.V.). “Spirit” is not the best equivalent for <f>dvraap.a (Matt. 
14:26); but perhaps it was, in 1611, for the American Revision’s 
“It is a ghost” suggests that “ghost” and “spirit” have exchanged 
functions since then. 

There are, finally, certain positive mistranslations in the King 
James Version. “Let him be Anathema Maranatha” (I. Cor. 
16:22) is a strange blending of Greek and Aramaic, of curse and 
promise. Ignorance of the terse Aramaic expression Maran-atha 
(“The Lord comes”; or Marana-tha, “Come, Lord!”) has con¬ 
verted a touching watchword of the early church into a meaningless 
appendix to the apdstolic curse. The measures taken by the mari¬ 
ners in Acts 27:40 are quite misrepresented in the King James; it 
was the anchors, not themselves, that they committed to the sea. 
“Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian” (Acts 26:28) is 
hardly a mistranslation; but it has at least lent itself to misunder¬ 
standing and misuse. In I Cor. 13:1 the apostle’s metaphor, 
“I am become sounding brass,” has been altered to a simile: “I 
am become as sounding brass.” The expressions “men and breth¬ 
ren” (Acts 13:26; 23:1; 28:17) and “Men, brethren and fathers” 
(Acts 22:1) misrepresent the force of dvBpet with dSe\<f)ol or 
aS€\<j>ol teal Trarepe ?; where, as in avSpe; ’ A0rjvaioi y avSpes imparts 
a certain courtesy and dignity to the address, but is hardly capable 
of separate translation. 

But it is a needless and a thankless task to point out further small 
defects in a work so intelligently and thoroughly done. Certainly 
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Greek lexicography and syntax are better understood in 1911 than 
they were three centuries ago. The genetic study of syntax, with 
its roots in Sanskrit and its ramifications in Latin and in Byzantine 
and Modem Greek, has brought substantial results to New Testa¬ 
ment study and promises still more. The reduction of classical, 
biblical, and patristic vocabularies to accessibility through concord¬ 
ances and indices, so fundamental for a scientific lexicography, 
brilliantly undertaken by Estienne (Stephanus) in the sixteenth 
century, has only in the last generation been seriously resumed and 
is hardly more than under way. The papyri and inscriptions are 
only beginning to be largely drawn upon for biblical research. 
Without such method and materials in syntax and lexicography it 
is not strange that the King James translators sometimes stumbled. 
Rather, it is wonderful that they achieved a version so apt, precise, 
and lasting. 
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BIBLE 


PROFESSOR HENRY THATCHER FOWLER, PH.D, 
Brown University, Providence, R.I. 


With the final dissolution of the Long Parliament in 1660, the 
efforts that were being made within that body for a new revision 
of the English Bible came to an abrupt end. Already, by its 
inherent merits, the King James Version had superseded its older 
rivals and now it was to exercise, for two centuries, unquestioned 
dominance among English-speaking peoples. 

Neither the Restoration Period nor the eighteenth century was 
notable for advance in the biblical scholarship of England. In the 
great discoveries .of the nineteenth century, that were destined to 
put the study of the Bible upon an entirely new plane, British 
scholars had a distinguished role, it is true; yet even in this century 
historical criticism of the Bible made its way much less rapidly in 
England than upon the Continent. In textual criticism, on the 
other hand, the English took a position that placed them in the 
very van during the second half of the nineteenth century. 

While the “lower” or textual criticism has attracted less popular 
attention than the new historical study of the Bible, its advances 
in the field of New Testament study have been no less decisive. 
The “Received Text” of the New Testament, generally followed 
down to the middle of the nineteenth century, was based upon the 
examination of manuscripts few in number and late in date, roughly, 
of the tenth to the twelfth centuries. In the case of many of the 
greatest writers of ancient Greece, the modem world is dependent 
upon manuscripts as late as these, but, by the middle of the nine¬ 
teenth century, it had become widely recognized that it was no 
longer necessary to use a Greek Testament subject to the errors 
incident to so many years of copying. The materials were avail¬ 
able, the science of evidence as applied to their use was developing, 
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which would make possible a text six hundred years nearer the 
original than that upon which the translators of 1611 had been 
forced to base their work. In 1858, Dean Trench of Westminster 
published a small volume upon Bible Revision. He wrote: “The 
question ‘Shall we, or shall we not, have a new revision of the 
Authorized Version ?’ is one which is presenting itself more and 
more familiarly to the minds of men.” Indications of awakening 
interest came from all sides. The matter had been broached by a 
dissenter in Parliament and by a regius professor in Convocation. 
The general reviews had taken up the subject; even the newspapers 
had given much space to it. A revision every fifty years had been 
suggested; while a writer in the Edinburgh Review had even pro¬ 
posed a permanent commission which should be “always altering, 
always embodying in a new and improved edition the latest allowed 
results of biblical criticism.” The latter plan seemed alarming to 
the dean, if there were the slightest chance of its adoption, yet he 
did favor a moderate, rather tentative, and slow revision as highly 
desirable. 

In 1865 the American Bible Union issued a complete revised 
English New Testament, professedly based upon the oldest versions 
and the most ancient manuscripts available. In this work, two 
important steps are noticeable: the biblical verse division which 
had prevailed for three centuries was abandoned for a logical 
paragraph division and all Old Testament quotations “which 
appear as poetry in the original” were printed in the sticho- 
metric form. At about the same time, five English clergymen 
collaborated in the publication of a revised version of a part 
of the New Testament and, in 1869, one of them, Dean Alford, 
made use of this joint work in his complete revised New Testament. 
Only a few months before this last event, Mr. Westcott (later 
Bishop Westcott) thought it useless, in his History of the English 
Bible f to discuss revision, since “revision of the original texts 
must precede the revision of the translation and the time for this, 
even in the New Testament, has not yet fully come.” 

The time had come, however, when the demand could no longer 
be stayed; only fifteen months later, Bishop Wilberforce presented 
a resolution in the Convocation of Canterbury that a committee 
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be appointed to report on the desirableness of a revision of the 
New Testament; the Old Testament was added by amendment, 
and the resolution, seconded by Bishop Ellicott, was adopted. 

The matter was advanced with great zeal, but with more of 
deliberation than in the days of King James. When a single version 
had held sway for more than two centuries, revision was a more 
serious matter than when the process had been frequent and various 
versions were in simultaneous use. The majority of the revision 
committee consisted of members of the Anglican church, but Bap¬ 
tists, Congregationalists, Methodists, Presbyterians, and Unita¬ 
rians were represented in the full body of fifty-two finally selected. 

The committee was divided into distinct Old and New Testa¬ 
ment companies and, a little later, American scholars were asked 
to co-operate by forming an advisory board. A body of thirty 
was organized in this country in 1871, and began active service in 
1872. Final decision in all questions rested with the British com¬ 
mittee, but they submitted their work during its progress to the 
American revisers, who met once a month for ten months of the 
year and forwarded their suggestions to England. The English 
committee agreed to give special consideration to all these sugges¬ 
tions, to submit the work in its final form, before publication, and 
to embody, in an appendix, all important differences of reading and 
rendering finally favored by the American committee. On the 
other hand, the American revisers were not to issue an edition of 
their own for a term of fourteen years after the publication of the 
British Revision. 

The English New Testament company held, usually, monthly 
sessions, of four days each, during ten months of the year. The 
first revision occupied six years, and the second, two and a half 
more; on the second revision no change from the King James trans¬ 
lation was adopted except by a two-thirds vote. Two years more 
were given to consideration of the American suggestions on the 
second revisions and to many special questions that had arisen; 
it was, in fact, more than eleven years after the matter was formally 
acted upon in Convocation that the Revised New Testament was 
published, May 17, 1881. The revision of the Greek text which 
had seemed to Westcott a necessary preliminary to the undertaking 
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was carried forward by the revisers simultaneously with the 
translation. 

As the time for publication drew near, popular interest both in 
England and America was tense. A million copies were ordered 
in advance from the Oxford Press and nearly as many from Cam¬ 
bridge. Probably three million copies were sold during the year. 
The first publication in New York was on May 20, and on May 22 
the Chicago Tribune and the Chicago Times published, in their issues, 
the entire text of the Revised Testament. Considerably more than 
one-half of this was telegraphed, and the remainder was set up 
from copies received on the evening of the 21st. This and other 
publication of parts, in newspapers and periodicals, gave immediate 
knowledge of the contents of the new version to many. 

The present writer vividly remembers the June mornings, 
thirty years ago, when his devout mother read, at family worship, 
from the little copy of the Revised Testament, comparing and some¬ 
times commenting, while the father and son read from their accus¬ 
tomed copies of the Authorized Version. Similar scenes, no doubt, 
were a feature in many American homes in that summer of 1881. 
In a majority of instances, however, those tasting the new preferred 
the old. At times, infelicities of English in the new smote raspingly 
on ears tuned to the incomparable English of the King James 
Version. We, today, grown used to the Revised Versions, may 
reproduce for ourselves something of this first shock when we 
are so unfortunate as to hear the reading of the Twentieth-Century 
New Testament with its barbarous wording. Even recently, Dr. 
Rendel Harris has said of the British Revised Version: “It is 
almost inconceivable to me that it can ever be accepted by the 
English-speaking people whose language it so ruthlessly perverts.” 
He adds, “Dr. Weymouth’s New Testament in Modern Speech 
will, perhaps, live longer.” It must be acknowledged that, with all 
the pains taken by the revisers to preserve the flavor of the older 
English by refusing to use any words not in good standing as early 
as 1611, they lost much of the beauty of the older versions. Per¬ 
haps a just recognition of the needs of the human soul will count 
this beauty hardly less significant than the thought and will recog¬ 
nize that its loss threatens the loss of all. We of the nineteenth 
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and twentieth centuries should acknowledge with bowed heads 
that though we may confine ourselves to a strictly Elizabethan 
vocabulary we cannot write Elizabethan English. 

Difference in aim as well as ability in expression characterize 
the seventeenth-century revisers; they strove professedly for 
variety of diction, while the later company tried so far as possible 
to represent uniformly each word of the original by the same English 
word; the ideal of the later age was different, the prime effort was 
to reproduce the original as exactly as is possible in another language. 

Herein, then, lie the chief excellences of the version of 1881: it 
translates a Greek text six or eight hundred years nearer to the 
original documents and it represents that text more accurately 
than the version of 1611 reproduces the later manuscripts on which 
it is based. In minor matters, we may notice that by following 
the earlier American Bible Union Revision in abandoning the 
unhappy verse division and adopting logical paragraphing, the 
new version provides consecutive reading, making the following 
of a complex Pauline argument, for example, far easier and surer. 
The omission of the chapter summaries is a great advantage; 
these are often theological interpretations rather than true sum¬ 
maries; they have been and are of incalculable hindrance to a 
right understanding of the Bible. 

The work of the Old Testament company of revisers required 
fourteen years and it was not until May, 1885, that a complete revised 
Bible was given to the public. Naturally, this publication created 
no such furore as that of 1881. The general Christian public 
noted, with satisfaction, that the changes were less marked than 
in the New Testament, complacently inferred that its protests 
had chastened the revisers, and returned to its King James text 
ignorant of or indifferent to the fact that chiefly accounted for 
the difference in the revision of the two Testaments. The two 
hundred and seventy years between 1611 and 1870 had brought 
to light no early manuscripts giving a new Hebrew text for 
translation. Changes made here must be, mainly, those due to 
the effort to reproduce the original more exactly and to advance 
in knowledge of the Hebrew language itself. Such advance had 
been great, far greater than in the case of the Greek of the New 
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Testament, but it would not lead to any such startling changes as 
the omission of the Doxology from the Lord’s Prayer, or of the 
three witnesses in I John 5:7, or the practical excision of the last 
twelve verses of Mark. 

The most conspicuous change, aside from the abandonment of 
the verse division and the chapter summaries, was in the mode of 
printing poetry so as to indicate its division into lines. When the 
earlier English versions were made, the most striking characteristic 
of Hebrew poetical form, its parallelism, had been lost sight of, 
so that even in the Psalms this was not indicated to the eye. The 
revisers did not print all of the Old Testament poetry as such, but 
they did recognize a large amount of it, even in the narrative books. 

The greatest advantage of the Revised Old Testament over 
those of earlier rendering is to be found in its far more correct and 
intelligible translation in such obscure books as Job and the 
Prophets. Any detailed and satisfactory study of these on the 
basis of the King James Version is impossible to one who has used 
the Revised Old Testament. 

Viewing the Revised Version of 1881-85 as a whole, possibly 
the greatest gain of all secured by its publication was that antici¬ 
pated by Dean Trench in 1858: 

That very unsettlement in regard to the words in which God’s message 
has hitherto been conveyed to them, might it not prove for some a motive to a 
more accurate considering of the message itself, a happy breaking of that 
crust of formality which by long habit so easily overgrows our reading of the 
Scripture ? It would not be, I think, for most of us unprofitable to discover 
that the words in which the truth has been hitherto conveyed to us are exchange¬ 
able for other, in some places, it may be for better words. The shock, unpleasant 
as it might prove at first, might be a startling of many from a dull, lethargic, 
unprofitable reading of God’s Word. 

The British committee disbanded soon after its long and arduous 
labors were completed and its members made little reply to the 
attacks upon them and their work. Like St. Jerome, engaged in a 
similar work fifteen hundred years before, they had doubtless 
realized that any change would arouse the opposition of those who 
“thought that ignorance was holiness,” but, unlike him, when the 
storm of criticism broke upon their heads, they did not call their 
critics “bipedes asellos” Jerome’s version had slowly superseded 
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the Old Latin and had become the Vulgate or common version 
before it was, in turn, revised. The revisers of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury awaited the verdict of time. In 1897, Bishop Westcott could 
write: 

The revisers have no reason to complain of the reception which their labors 
have found. It does not appear that the Authorized Version made more rapid 
progress in public favour in the sixteen years after its publication; and, as 
far as I can judge, the Revised Version is more commonly used by preachers 
now than the Authorized Version was after the same period of trial. 

The American committee maintained its organization and con¬ 
tinued its labors, rightly believing that it might still have important 
work to perform. Its condensed list of preferences, published as 
an appendix to the British Revision, did not adequately represent 
its views, so that the publication by the British presses, shortly 
before the expiration of the American agreement, of an “Ameri¬ 
can Revised Version,” in which the readings of the appendix 
•were incorporated in the text, demanded rather than forestalled 
the publication of a version which should really represent the 
American committee. For almost thirty years, the surviving 
members of this committee had been giving incalculable labor 
to the work of revision, and the fruits of this they arranged to 
give to the world without any personal remuneration and through 
a publishing house that has made the priceless results of their work 
available to the public at most moderate charges. 

The American Standard Bible was issued in 1901. The years 
that had elapsed since the appearance of the British Revision were 
not too long, since they made possible such real improvement. 
While the American Bible was also conservative, permitting no 
change from the Bible of 1611 except on a two-thirds vote, it made 
many variations from the British; in some cases, it restored King 
James readings; in others, it abandoned those that had been 
retained. Its work was, in part, national, in the substituting of 
words in good American standing for those differently used in 
England; but its chief merits were of more universal interest. It 
revised the punctuation and paragraphing of the British Revision. 
In the Old Testament, it carried out consistently such important 
changes as the uniform use of “Jehovah” and “sheol”; in the New 
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Testament, it adopted the literal marginal reading “through” 
instead of “by” referring to prophecy, and interpreted more intelli¬ 
gibly the value of ancient coins. At the top of each page it inserted 
brief indications of the contents of that page, of great use for rapid 
reference and wonderfully free from doctrinal bias. The American 
committee, too, dealt, with a sweeping hand, with the often 
misleading marginal annotations of the British Old Testament. 

The publication of the American version, ten years ago, was not 
marked by advance sales taxing the resources of publishers. It 
was only when its intrinsic merits came to be known that the 
demand was considerable; this has steadily grown, however, the 
largest increase of any year being that of 1910, which exceeded the 
previous year by 25 per cent. 

Commended by Protestant leaders of all shades of belief; adopted 
by the American Bible Society; by the International Sunday- 
School Lesson Committee; by colleges, theological seminaries, and 
training schools; read in multitudes of pulpits of all denomina¬ 
tions; it seems destined to become, in fact, the “standard” Bible 
of all American Protestants. In England it has received generous 
recognition as a very real advance upon the Revised Version, though 
its sale there is, for the time, prevented by a copyright difficulty. 
To India, Africa, Australia, and other foreign missionary fields 
it is being shipped in large numbers. 

However deeply we may regret the losses involved in the aban¬ 
donment of the King James Version, it hardly seems that the efforts 
being made by the lovers of literature to retain the text of 1611 
with its matchless beauty of diction can counterbalance the increas¬ 
ing desire of the church for the most accurate and intelligible 
reproduction of the Bible thought, when this can be found in 
language equal to that of the King James Version in moral dignity 
and religious reverence. 
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During the coming summer quarter of the University of Chicago 
the following instructors will offer courses in the Bible and in religious 
education, viz.. Professors Burton, Votaw, Goodspeed, and Case in 
the New Testament; Professors Jewett, Willett, and J. M. P. Smith, 
together with Professor L. B. Paton of Hartford Theological Seminary, 
and Professor George A. Barton of Bryn MawT College, in the Old 
Testament and related fields. In religious education instruction will 
be offered by Professor Hoben, together with Professor George E. 
Dawson of Springfield, Mass. The regular work in other theological 
subjects will be continued as usual. The quarter opens on June 19, 
the first term closing on July 26, and the second term on September 1. 

The Thirteenth Triennial Convention of the International 
Sunday School Association will be held in San Francisco, California, 
June 20-27, 1911. There will be reports for the past triennium by the 
secretaries of the different departments of field-w T orkers, the Lesson 
Committee, and by the international executive officers. Interspersed 
with these reports will be sessions addressed by well-known religious 
leaders from different parts of the North American continent. The music 
of the convention will be under the charge of Professor E. O. Excell 
of Chicago. Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman will speak daily for fifteen minutes 
on “ Soul-Winning and Christian Culture.” The fare from Chicago 
for the round trip will be $62.50, and $50 from Missouri River points. 
Full information can be obtained from Mr. Marion Lawrance, secretary, 
140 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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The most important bx>ks listed in these columns will receive notice in the book-review pages. 


OLD TESTAMENT 

BOOKS 

Cheyne, T. K. The Two Religions of Israel, with a Re-Examination of the Prophetic 
Narratives and Utterances. London: A. and C. Black, 1911. Pp. xv+428. 
12 s. 6 d. 

The two religions in question are the lower and the higher. The former was the 
religion of Yerahmeel that had its origin and support in North Arabia and was the 
religion of the masses in Israel; the latter was the religion of Yahweh championed 
by the great prophets against tremendous odds. The religion of Yerahmeel is iden¬ 
tified by the author with Baalism. The book is full of ingenious and often valuable 
suggestions, but the author’s Yerahmeelite obsession gives an air of unreality to the 
presentation as a whole. It is, in any case, a book for scholars rather than for the 
general public. 

Thomsen, Peter. Die Palastina Literatur. Eine intemationale Bibliographic in 
systematischer Ordnungmit Autoren- und Sachregister. Band II: Die Literatur 
der Jahre 1905-1909. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1911. Pp. xx+316. 

This is an exhaustive list of the literature concerning Palestine that has appeared 
during the last five years. The length of the list is astonishing. The number of 
titles given is 3,755. The preceding volume published in 1908, which started this 
great undertaking and. covered the period from 1895 to 1904. included only 2,918 
titles. The publication of the work is made possible by the co-operation of four 
learned societies, among them being the Palestine Exploration Fund. The expecta¬ 
tion is that this will become a permanent institution. It is a work calculated to be 
of great service to students of the history, geography, and archeology of Palestine 
and should have a place in every large library. The industry and accuracy of the 
editor are beyond praise. 

Price, Ira Maurice. The Ancestry of Our English Bible. An account of Manu¬ 
scripts, Texts, and Versions of the Bible. 4th ed. Philadelphia: Sunday School 
Times Co., 1910. Pp. xxiv+330; 44 plates. $1.50. 

The celebration of the Tercentenary of the Authorized Version of 1611 warrants 
reference to the new edition of this useful book. Besides being one of the required 
volumes in the Methodist Episcopal courses for ministers, it is used as a textbook in 
some of our colleges and theological seminaries. Its efficiency and attractiveness 
are greatly enhanced by the large number of excellent reproductions of samples of 
manuscripts and editions. 

ARTICLES 

Thackeray, H. St. J. Primitive Lectionary Notes in the Psalm of Habakkuk. 
The Journal of Theoldgical Studies , January, 1911, pp. 191-213. 

A very interesting argument which seeks to show that as early as 300 b.c. the 
third chapter of Habakkuk was read in the Jewish temple ritual as a lesson on the 
occasion of one of the great annual festivals. The evidence for this is found in three 
lectionary notes, two of which occur only in obscure Greek MSS, and the third in 
all the texts. These notes are hints as to the location and extent of various readings 
from the law and the prophets employed in the regular service of worship. The 
readings occur in vss. 3,9 b, and 19. The light thrown upon 3:9 b is indeed welcome, for 
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it has long been an enigma. It has been reckoned that at least one hundred trans¬ 
lations of this passage have been devised. The result of Thackeray’s discovery if 
accepted would be the removal from the text of the obscure words, “The oaths to 
the tribes were a sure word.” 


NEW TESTAMENT 

BOOKS 

Robertson, A. T. Commentary on the Gospel According to Matthew. [The Bible 
for Home and School.] New York: Macmillan, 1911. Pp. xiii-}-294. 60 cents. 
Professor Robertson devotes an extended introduction to the problems of author¬ 
ship, date, historical value, etc. He connects the gospel at least indirectly with the 
apostle Matthew, and holds that its date was not later than 70 and probably much 
earlier. The German two-document hypothesis dominates his synoptic criticism, 
and other views are summarily dismissed. The notes are for the most part unin¬ 
fluenced by criticism, and often needlessly homiletical. The style is sometimes 
casual and even harsh: “We are due God a righteous life” (p. 108). The precise 
theme of the gospel is not grasped by Professor Robertson, and some serious problems 
of interpretation and criticism are quite passed over. On the whole, the book hardly 
represents the best modem view of the First Gospel. 

Swete, Henry B. The Ascended Christ. A Study in the Earliest Christian Teach¬ 
ing. London: Macmillan, 1910. Pp. xv+168. 80 cents net. 

These lectures, prepared originally for ministerial candidates, interpret the New 
Testament statements as to the ascension of Jesus and his place in heaven more 
in terms of the historic creeds and liturgies than in those of historical criticism or of 
religious experience. It may be questioned whether a more modem terminology 
might not have better served what is evidently an earnest religious purpose. 

Conybeare, F. C. History of New Testament Criticism. [A History of the Sciences.] 
New York: Putnam, 1910. Pp. 192. 75 cents. 

An illuminating book might be written on this subject, but it must be done with 
less bias and more sense of proportion than Mr. Conybeare has shown. But he is 
a scholar, even though not a historian, and has collected some interesting facts and 
excerpts. It is unfortunate that he has discussed them with such partisan vehe¬ 
mence, and that while lamenting the lack of critical New Testament works in English, 
he has overlooked so many of just that description, in making up his bibliography. 
In synoptic criticism and literature, in particular, Mr. Conybeare is poorly posted. 

Henson, L. L. Researches in Palestine. Boston: S. D. Towne, 1910. Pp. 85. 

Mr. Henson has visited Palestine and writes with the enthusiasm of an eye¬ 
witness. He gives a compact survey of the work of late years at Jerusalem, Lachish, 
Gezer, Samaria, Capernaum (Tell-Hum), and other sites. The book is freely illus¬ 
trated, and there is a good bibliography. 
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iSoofes for fieto Testament jS>tttbg 

PROFESSIONAL AND POPULAR 

THIRD EDITION, 1911 

QUINQUENNIAL » 

CLYDE WEBER VOTAW, PH.D. 

Associate Professor of New Testament Literature, the University of Chicago 


The first edition of this List was published in iqoo, the second edition in 1905. This third edition is 
in pursuance of the purpose to reissue the List in thoroughly revised form every five years. 

The books named are those which it is thought will prove most helpful to the present-day student 
of the New Testament. Different schools of biblical interpretation are represented in the List, paragraphs 
of brief annotation being given to characterise the books respecting their point of view, scope, and par¬ 
ticular value. The only consideration in the choice of titles has been the efficiency of the books to promote 
the best appreciation, knowledge, and use of the New Testament. 

The American publisher of each book is given, if there is one, although many of the books are imported 
from British houses. The last edition of each work, with its date, is indicated. English translations of 
German and French works, when such exist, are always cited first. If there has been, since the translation 
was made, a new German or French edition with important revisions or additions, the title of this edition 
is also given. 

The Contents of the List are arranged as follows: 

I. History, (i) The New Testament Times. The Graeco-Roman World; The Jews in Palestine; 
Jewish Writings. (2) New Testament Geography; Maps. (3) The Life of] Jesus; Harmonies of the 
Gospels. (4) The Life of Paul. (5) The Apostolic Age. (6) The New Testament Writings; The Synop¬ 
tic Problem; The Gospel of John; The Book of Acts. (7) The New Testament Canon. (8) Early 
Extra-Canonical Christian Literature. (9) Bible Dictionaries and Encyclopedias. 

II. Language, (i) Grammar. (2) Lexicography. (3) Aramaic and Syriac. (4) Concordances. 
(5) Old Testament Quotations. 

IH. Text, (i) The Greek Text. (2) Text-Criticism. (3) The English Versions. 

IV. Interpretation, (i) History and Principles of New Testament Interpretation, fa) Commen¬ 
taries on the Entire New Testament. (3) Commentaries on the Separate Books of the New Testament. 

V. Teaching, (i) The Teaching of the Synoptic Gospels and of Jesus. (2) The Teaching of Paul. 
(3) The Johannine Teaching. (4) The Teaching in the Other Books. (5) Eschatology, Messianism, 
and Christology. (6) The Miracles of the New Testament. (7) Various Treatises. 

VI. Periodical Publications, (i) American. (2) British. (3) French. (4) German. 

I. HISTORY 

1. THE NEW TESTAMENT TIMES (175 B.C.—135 A.D.) 

THE GRAECO-ROMAN WORLD 

Tucker, T. G. Life in the Roman World of Nero and St. Paul. New York: 
Macmillan, 1910. Pp. 453. $2.50. 

Fisher, G. P. The Beginnings of Christianity. 2d ed. New York: Scribner, 
1911. Pp. 591. $0.90. 
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Inge, W. R. Society in Rome under the Caesars. New York: Scribner, 1894. 
Pp. 276. $1.25. 

Dill, Samuel. Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius. New York: 
Macmillan, 1905. Pp. 639. $2.50. 

Fowler, W. W. Social Life at Rome in the Age of Cicero. New York: Mac¬ 
millan, 1909. Pp. 362. $2.25. 

Glover, T. R. Conflict of Religions within the Roman Empire. New York: 
Scribner, 1911. Pp. 500. $3. 

Friedl&nder, Ludwig. Roman Life and Manners under the Early Empire. 
(Authorized translation of the 7th enlarged and revised edition of the 
Sittengeschichte Roms.) New York: Dutton, 1909-10. 3 vols. Pp. 
1,117. $4.50. A supplementary volume, containing Notes and Excurses, 

to be published soon. 

Darstellungen aus der Sittengeschichte Roms. 8 Aufl. Leipzig: Hirzel, 
1910. 4 vols. Pp. 2,117. M. 52. 

Arnold, W. The Roman System of Provincial Administration. 2d ed. New 
York: Macmillan, 1906. Pp. 275. $2. 

Mommsen, Th. The Provinces of the Roman Empire from Caesar to Diocle¬ 
tian. New York: Scribner, 1909. 2 vols. Pp. 850. $6. 

Wendland, Paul. Die hellenistisch-romische Kultur in ihren Beziehungen 
zu Judentumund Christentum. Tubingen: Mohr, 1907. Pp. 190. M. 7. 

THE JEWS IN PALESTINE 

Schiirer, Emil. The Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ. New York: 
Scribner, 1891. 5 vols. Pp. 2,065. $8. 

Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi. 4 Aufl. Leipzig: 
Hinrichs, 1901-9. Pp. 2,179. M. 53.75. 

Holtzmann, Oscar. Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte. 2 Aufl. Tubingen: 
Mohr, 1906. Pp. 431. M. 8. 

Bousset, Wilhelm. Die Religion des Judentums im neutestamentlichen 
Zeitalter. 2 Aufl. Berlin: Reuther, 1906. Pp. 617. M. 13.50. 
Morrison, W. D. The Jews under Roman Rule. 4th ed. New York: 
Putnam, 1899. Pp. 426. $1.50. 

Mathews, Shailer. The History of New Testament Times in Palestine. 

2d ed. New York: Macmillan, 1910. Pp. 234. $1. 

Huntington, Ellsworth. Palestine and Its Transformation. Boston: Hough¬ 
ton, 1911. Pp. 350. $2.50. 

Fairweather, Wm. The Background of the Gospels; or, Judaism in the 
Period between the Old and the New Testaments. New York: Scribner, 
1908. Pp. 456. $3. 

Kriiger, Paul. Hellenismus und Judentum im neutestamentlichen Zeitalter. 
Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1908. Pp. 47. M. 1.20. 
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HoUmann, G. The Jewish Religion in the Time of Jesus. London: Green, 

1909. Pp. 150. 25 . 

Welchen Religion hatten die Juden als Jesus auftrat? 2 Aufl. Tubingen: 
Mohr, 1910. Pp. 64. M. 0.80. 

Oesterley, W. O. E., and Box, G. H. The Religion and Worship of the Syna¬ 
gogue. New York: Scribner, 1907. Pp. 443. $3. 

Graetz, H. Geschichte der Juden. Bd. Ill, Von Tode Juda Makkabis bis 
zum Untergang des jiidischen Staates. 5 Aufl., bearbeitet von M. Braun. 
Leipzig: Leiner, 1906. Pp. 857. M. 12.50. 

Felten, J. Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte, oder Judentum und Heidentum 
zur Zeit Christi und der Apostel. Regensburg: Manz, 1910. 2 vols. 
Pp. 1,202. M. 26. 

Schwalm, M. B. La vie privee du peuple juif & l’6poque de J6sus-Christ. 

Paris: Lecoffre, 1910. Pp. 590. Fr. 12. 

Friedlttnder, M. Die religiosen Bewegungen innerhalb des Juden turns im 
Zeitalter Jesu. Berlin: Reimer, 1905. Pp. 380. M. 7. 

Bergmann, J. Jtidische Apologetik im neutestamentlichen Zeitalter. Berlin 
Reimer, 1908. Pp. 168. M. 3.50. 

Grant, Elihu. The Peasantry of Palestine: The Life, Manners and Customs 
of the Village. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1907. Pp. 255. $1.50. 

Mackie, George M. Bible Manners and Customs. Chicago: Revell, 1898. 
pp. 175. $1. 

Edersheim, Alfred. In the Time of Christ: Sketches of Jewish Social Life. 
New York: Doran, 1910. Pp. 342. $0.50. The Temple: Its Ministry 

and Services as They Were in the Time of Christ. New York: Doran, 

1910. Pp. 414. $0.50. 

Trumbull, H. C. Studies in Oriental Social Life. Philadelphia: Sunday 
School Times, 1907. Pp. 455. $1.50. 

Ramsay, W. M. Art. “Roads and Travel in the New Testament,” in 
Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, V (1904), 375-402. 

JEWISH WRITINGS 

Josephus, Flavius. Antiquities; Jewish War; *Life; Against Apion. Whiston 
translation, revised by Shilleto. New York: Macmillan, 1889-90. 5 

vols. Pp. 1,907. $5. Whiston translation, edited by D. S. Margoliouth. 

New York: Dutton, 1906. Pp. 1,010. $2. 

Niese, Benedict. Flavii Josephi Opera, cum apparatu critico. Berlin: 
Weidmann, 1887-95. 7 vols. Pp. 2,365. M. 93. Editio minor, 6 vols. 

(the text without critical apparatus). Pp. 1,926. M. 24. 

Philo Judaeus. Complete Works. English translation by C. D. Yonge. 
New York: Macmillan, 1854-55. Pp. 2,053. $3-So- 
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Cohn, L., and Wendland, P. Philonis Alexandrini Opera quae Supersunt. 
Berlin: Reimer, 1896-. Vols. I-V; to be complete in 7 or 8 vols. Minor 
edition (without critical apparatus), vols. correspond. 

Br6hier, Emile. Les idees philosophiques et religieuses de Philon d’Alexandrie. 

Paris: Picard, 1908. Pp. 336. Fr. 7.50. 

Drummond, James. Philo Judaeus: or, The Alexandrian Philosophy in Its 
Development and Completion. London: Williams & Norgate, 1888. 
2 vols. Pp. 714. 24 s. 

Windisch, Hans. Die Frommigkeit Philos und ihre Bedeutung flir das 
Christentum. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1909. Pp. 140. M. 3.50. 

Kriiger, Paul. Philo und Josephus als Apologeten des Judentums. Leipzig: 
Durr, 1906. Pp. 82. M. 2. 

Old Testament Apocrypha. Revised English Version. New York: Nelson, 
1895. Pp* 176. $0.75. Greek text of the Apocrypha in Swete’s “Old 

Testament in Greek.” 3d ed. New York: Macmillan, 1895-1907. 3 vols. 

$ 6 . 

Kautzsch, E., Editor. Die Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen des Alten 
Testaments. Tubingen: Mohr, 1898-99. 2 vols. Pp. 1,048. M. 24. 

Wace, Henry, Editor. Commentary on the Apocrypha. By various British 
scholars. London: Murray, 1888. 2 vols. Pp. 1,282. $16. 

Andre, T. Les apocryphes de Tancient Testament. Florence: Paggi, 1903. 
Pp. 348. Fr. 10. 

Fairweather, W., and Black, J. S. The First Book of Maccabees. Cambridge 
Bible. New York: Macmillan, 1897. Pp. 271. $0.90. 

Smend, R. Die Weisheit des Jesus Sirach. Berlin: Reimer, 1906. 2 vols. 

Pp. 784. M. 21. 

Hughes, H. M. The Ethics of Jewish Apocryphal Literature. London: 
Cully, 1909. Pp. 340. 55. 

Couard, Ludwig. Die religiosen und sittlichen Anschauungen der alttesta- 
mentlichen Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen. Gutersloh: Bertelsmann, 
1907. Pp. 248. M. 4.80. 

Charles, R. H. The Book of Enoch: Translation, with Introduction and 
Notes. New York: Frowdd, 1893. Pp. 391. $4. 

Martin, Francois. Le Livre d’Henoch. Paris: Letouzey, 1907. Pp. 472. 
Fr. 7.50. 

Charles, R. H. The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. New York: 
Frowde, 1908. Pp. 357. $5 25. 

Charles, R. H. The Book of Jubilees. New York: Macmillan, 1902. Pp. 
364. $5.25. 

Charles, R. H. The Apocalypse of Baruch. New York: Macmillan, 1896. 
Pp. 176. $2.75. 
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Violet, Bruno. Die Esra-Apokalypse.’ Teil I. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1910. 
Pp. 510. M. 20. (Contains texts and versions; Teil II will contain a 
reconstructed text, with commentary.) 

Charles, R. H. The Assumption of Moses. New York: Macmillan, 1897. 
Pp. 182. $2.25. 

Charles, R. H. The Ascension of Isaiah. New York: Macmillan, 1900. Pp. 
228. $2.25. 

Morilll, W. R., and Charles, R. H. The Book of the Secrets of Enoch. New 
York: Frowde, 1896. Pp. 147. $2. 

Bonwetsch, N. Das slavische Henochbuch. Berlin: Weidmann, 1896. 
Pp. 57. M. 4. 

Ryle, H. E., and James, M. R. Psalms of the Pharisees, commonly called the 
Psalms of Solomon. New York: Macmillan, 1891. Pp. 270. $3.75. 

Viteau, J., and Martin, F. Les Psaumes de Salomon. Paris: Letouzey, 
1910. Pp. 430. Fr. 6.75. 

Geffcken, J. Die Oracula Sibyllina. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1902. Pp. 301. 
M. 12. Komposition und Entstehungszeit der Oracula Sibyllina. Leipzig: 
Hinrichs, 1902. Pp. 78. M. 2.50. 

Terry, M. S. The Sibylline Oracles. (English translation.) New York: 
Eaton & Mains, 1899. Pp. 292. $2. 

Taylor, Charles. Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, comprising Pirqe Aboth. 
2d ed. New York: Macmillan, 1897. Pp. 243. $2.75. Vol. II, Appendix, 
1900. Pp. 183. $2.25. 

Strack, H. L. Einleitung in den Talmud. 4 Aufl. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1908. 
Pp. 182. M. 4. Jesus, die Haretiker und die Christen nach den altesten 
jUdisehen Aufgaben. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1910. Pp. 128. M. 3. 

Herford, R. T. Christianity in Talmud and Midrash. London: Williams & 
Norgate, 1903. Pp. 449. 185. 

Laible, Heinrich. Jesus Christus im Thalmud. 2 Aufl. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 
1900. Pp. 122. M. 2.40. 

Weber, Ferdinand. Jiidische Theologie auf Grund des Talmud und ver- 
wandter Schriften gemeinfasslich dargestellt. 2 Aufl. von Georg Schneder- 
mann. Leipzig: Dorffling, 1897. Pp. 467. M. 9.25. 

Schechter, Solomon. Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology. London: Black, 
1909. Pp. 406. 7 s. 6 d. 

Kohler, Kaufmann. Grundriss einer systematischen Theologie des Juden- 
tums auf geschichtlicher Gnmdlage. Leipzig: Fock, 1910. Pp. 383. M. 7. 

Since Christianity arose in and spread through the Graeco-Roman world of the first century aj>., 
Jesus and Paul—one the founder, the other the greatest missionary of this religious movement—can best 
be understood in the light of a full acquaintance with the peoples, conditions, institutions, and ideas of this 
historical period to which they belonged. The books here suggested on the Graeco-Roman world pro¬ 
vide such an acquaintance. The first three works, by Tocher, Fisher, and Inoe, give a brief, popular, 
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and helpful survey, with reference to the rise of Christianity. Dill and Fowled give a much fuller account 
of Roman life, without explicit reference to Christianity. Friedlander’s standard description of Roman 
customs, now in its eighth edition, is at last available in English translation. Arnold and Mommsen 
give us, the former briefly, the latter at great length, what is known of Rome's administration of her prov¬ 
inces in the first century a.d. Wend land furnishes a scholarly survey of the Graeco-Roman culture, 
with its spread and fusion of Greek with Roman philosophy and religion, and the influence of this Hellenism 
upon Judaism and primitive Christianity. 

The history of the Jewish people in the New Testament times has been most fully and most authori¬ 
tatively written by SchArer; it is to be regretted that the English translation has not yet been revised to 
accord with the latest German edition. Holtzmann provides a manual for this study that is most scholarly 
and readable; we should have an English translation of it. Bousset supplements Schllrer’s work in a 
highly important way by dealing more completely and fully with the religious ideas of the Jews. Morri¬ 
son and Mathews give us good brief introductions to the study of Jewish history in this period. Hunt¬ 
ington seeks to show the influence of the land upon the people, a valuable study in the effect of environ¬ 
ment. Fairweather’s book is made up of lectures and is therefore sketchy, but presents a helpful point 
of view. KrOger and Hollmann give brief accounts of Judaism in Jesus’ day; Oesterley and Box 
give a much longer account, but it is somewhat superficial and popular. Graetz’s work has long been a 
standard, as representing an able interpretation of ancient Jewish history by a modern Jewish scholar. 
Felten and Schwalm have just published massive works in this field, the exact value of which is not yet 
determined. Friedlander and Bergmann have written suggestively upon their special topics. Grant, 
Mackie, Edershexm, and Trumbull give excellent descriptions of Palestinian social life to illustrate the 
biblical customs. Ramsay furnishes helpful information concerning roads and travel in the first century. 

Josephus, the great Jewish historical writer of the New Testament period, in his two larger and two 
smaller works, gives us the'fullest account of the political history of New Testament times, and much 
also as to the social, intellectual, and religious history. Niese’s critical Greek text is the standard 
edition of these writings. The two editions of the English translation conform to the Niese text; 
Margououth’s revision, with the Niese sections, is published in a single volume with small print; 
Shilleto’s {revision is in better print but in five volumes, and without the Niese sections. Philo’s 
works are also most useful, as showing the ethical and religious influence of Hellenism upon Judaism. 
The standard critical text of Philo by Cohn and Wendland is nearing completion; the only 
English translation (nearly sixty years old), by Yonge, needs to be thoroughly revised. The 
best introductions to the study of Philo are by BrIhier and] Drummond, while Windisch and 
KrCger have capital monographs on particular phases of the subject. The Greek text of the Old 
Testament Apocrypha is given by Swete, and the best English translation is that of the Revised Version. 
A massive German work, giving translation, introductions, and notes upon the Aprocrypha and also upon 
the Jewish apocalyptical writings of the New Testament period called the Pseudepigrapha, is published 
by Kautzsch, with the assistance of many other German scholars. The English commentary on the 
Apocrypha by Wace and his collaborators is still the best we have, but is very inadequate. Andr£ 
gives an excellent introduction to the Apocrypha. The only good commentary on First Maccabees is by 
Fairweathxr and Black. Smend contributes a splendid great work on the Wisdom of Sirach, Hughes 
and Couard provide useful monographs on the ethical and religious teaching of the Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha. Charles has no superior as a scholar in this field, and has published a whole series of 
fine works on the pseudepigraphic literature, each one of which makes the best textbook on its subject for 
the English student. Martin, Violet, Bonwetsch, Ryle and James, and Viteau and Martin have 
also made excellent additions to the manuals on the Pseudepigrapha. Gepfcken’s two monographs on the 
Sibylline Oracles are standard; Terry’s edition is the best English translation of them, but does not con¬ 
tain an adequate introduction to the study of these peculiar writings. Taylor’s two volumes on the 
Mishna tractate Aboth present the text with an English translation, introduction, commentary, and critical 
notes, leaving little to be desired. Strack’s introduction to the study of the Talmud is the best. Allusions 
and relations of the Talmud to Christianity are treated by Strack, Hekpord, and Laible. Weber gives 
a systematic exhibit of the Jewish theology contained in the Talmud, while Schechter and Kohler 
endeavor to show that the modern Jewish theology is a true descendant from the Judaism of the biblical 
and talmudic periods. 

a. NEW TESTAMENT GEOGRAPHY 

Smith, G. A. Historical Geography of the Holy Land. 14th ed. New York: 
Doran, 1907-8. Pp. 720. $3.40. Jerusalem: Topography, Economics, 

and History from the Earliest Times to 70 a.d. New York: Doran, 1908. 
2 vols. Pp. 1,125. $7.50. 
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Benzinger, I. Palestine and Syria. Baedeker’s Guide Book series. 4th ed. 

New York: Scribner, 1906. Pp. 536. $3.60. 

Paton, L. B. Jerusalem in Bible Times. Chicago: University Press, 1909. 
Pp. 150. $1. 

Masterman, E. W. G. Studies in Galilee. Chicago: University Press, 1909. 
Pp. 170. $1. 

Conder, C. R. The City of Jerusalem. London: Murray, 1909. Pp. 342. 

125 . 

Stewart, R. L. The Land of Israel: A Text-Book on the Physical and His¬ 
torical Geography of the Holy Land. Chicago: Revell, 1899. Pp. 352. 
$1 • 50- 

Buhl, Frants. Geographic des alten Palastina. Tubingen: Mohr, 1896. Pp. 
300. M. 7.60. 

Sanday, W., and Waterhouse, P. Sacred Sites of the Gospels. New York: 

Frowde, 1903. Pp. 126, with many full-page illustrations. $4.50. 
Reiman, J., and Fulleylove, J. The Holy Land, illustrated in colors. New 
York: Macmillan, 1902. Pp. 301. $6. 

Thomson, W. M. The Land and the Book; or, Biblical Illustrations drawn 
from the Manners and Customs, the Scenes and Scenery, of the Holy 
Land. Popular edition. New York: Harper, 1880. 3 vols. Pp. 1,992. 

«7-5°- 

Robinson, Edward. Biblical Researches in Palestine. 2d ed. Boston: 
Houghton, 1857-do. 3 vols. Pp. 1,874. $10. Physical Geography of 

the Holy Land. Boston: Houghton, 1865. Pp. 399. $3.50. 

Bliss, F. J. The Development of Palestine Exploration. New York: Scrib¬ 
ner, 1906. Pp. 337. $1.50. 

Thomsen, Peter. Systematische Bibliographic der Palastina-Literatur (1895- 
1909). Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1908-11. 2 vols. Pp. 518. M. 12. 

MAPS OP PALESTINE 

Bartholomew, J. G. Topographical, Physical, and Biblical Map of Palestine. 
Edited by George Adam Smith. New York: Doran, 1901. Scale: 4 miles 
to the inch. Mounted on cloth in cloth cover, with Index. $3.50. 
Palestine Exploration Fund. The Great Map of Western Palestine, in 
26 sheets, with a portfolio. London: Palestine Exploration Fund, 1880. 
To be obtained in the United States of Professor L. B. Paton, Hartford, 
Conn. Subscribers, $13.50; non-subscribers, $18. Reduced map, in 6 
sheets: subscribers, $3.50; non-subscribers, $5; mounted for hanging, 
$1 extra. Old and New Testament of Palestine, in 12 sheets. Sub¬ 
scribers, $4.50; non-subscribers, $6; mounted for hanging, 6jX4$ feet: 
subscribers, $6.50; non-subscribers, $9.50. Raised Map of Palestine: 
7JX4 feet, $58; 3§X2§ feet, $25. 
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Smith’s two great works on the historical geography of Palestine and on Jerusalem are learned and 
readable. Benzinger furnishes a most valuable historical and archaeological guide for the traveler in 
Palestine; the book is adapted also for constant use in the study. The manuals on Jerusalem by Paton and 
on Galilee by Masterman constitute a fine introduction to the study of Palestine. Conder’s work on 
Jerusalem is also useful. Stewart's volume is smaller and popular, but scholarly. Buhl’s is a standard 
work upon the subject in German. Sanday and Waterhouse discuss with great ability the Palestinian 
localities referred to in the gospels. Kelman and Fulleylove give an attractive and inspiring descrip¬ 
tion, with colored illustrations, of sites and scenes in Palestine. Thomson’s “The Land and the Book” 
has long been the popular, graphic, and informing work for the illumination of the Bible by a knowledge of 
first-century localities and customs. Robinson gives a scientific account of thorough explorations in 
Palestine made by himself, one of the most learned and able American biblical scholars. Buss gives an 
excellent account of the men who have devoted themselves to the archaeological and historical exploration 
of Palestine, with the results of their work. Thomsen has made a most valuable bibliography of 6,673 
books, articles, and notes on Palestinian geography and archaeology published in the last fifteen years. 

Bartholomew furnishes the best cloth map of Palestine for individual and class study. The great 
maps of the Palestine Exploration Fund are the standard of all good Palestinian maps, and should be 
used unless their size forbids. The two raised maps of Palestine also issued by the Fund are invaluable 
for classroom and study, showing the configuration of the country, and producing a much more vivid 
impression than is possible to the flat map. Excellent maps of Palestine, and of the Graeco-Roman world 
of Paul’s day, are provided in the Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible and the Encyclopedia Biblica. 

3. THE LIFE OF JESUS 

(See also below under the heads of “The Teaching of the Synoptic Gospels and of Jesus,” 
and “ Eschatology, Messianism, and Christology.”) 

Holtzmann, Oscar. The Life of Jesus. New York: Macmillan, 1904. Pp. 

556. $4. War Jesus Ekstatiker? Tubingen: Mohr, 1903. Pp. 230. M.3. 
Bousset, W. Jesus. New York: Putnam, 1906. Pp. 211. $1.25. 

Weiss, Bernard. The Life of Christ. New York: Scribner, 1883-89 (re¬ 
printed 1909). 3 vols. Pp. 1,224. $6.75. 

Das Leben Jesu. 4Aufl. Stuttgart: Cotta, 1902. 2 vols. Pp. 1,143. M. 22. 
Sanday, William. Outlines of the Life of Christ. [Reprint of art. “J esus 
Christ” in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, II, 603-53.] 2d ed. New 
York: Scribner, 1908. Pp. 273. $1. Life of Christ in Recent Research. 

New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1907. Pp. 328. $1.75. 

Burton, £. D., and Mathews, Shailer. Constructive Studies in the Life of 
Christ. Based on the Stevens-Burton “Harmony of the Gospels.” 5th ed. 
Chicago: University Press, 1904. Pp. 300. $1. 

Smith, David. The Days of His Flesh. 8th ed. New York: Doran, 1910. 
Pp. 549. $2. 

Schmidt, P. W. Die Geschichte Jesu. Tubingen: Mohr, 1904. Pp. 598. 
M. 12. 

Schweitzer, Albert* The Quest of the Historical Jesus: A Critical Study of Its 
Progress from Reimarus to Wrede. New York: Macmillan, 1910. Pp. 
410- $3 • 5°- 

Weinel, H. Jesus im neunzehnten Jahrhundert. 2 Aufl. Tubingen: Mohr, 
1906. Pp. 316. M. 4. 

JUlicher, Adolf. Neue Linien in der Kritik der evangelischen Ueberlieferung. 
Giessen: Topelmann, 1906. Pp. 76. M. 1.60. 
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Pfleiderer, Otto. Christian Origins. New York: Huebsch, 1906. Pp. 295. 
$i-75* 

Neumann, Arno. Jesus. New York: Macmillan, 1906. Pp. 210. $1. 

Rgville, Albert. J6sus de Nazareth: Etudes critiques sur les antecedents de 
Thistoire 6vangelique et la vie de Jesus. Paris: Fishbacher, 1897. 2 vols. 

2d ed. of Vol. I, 1906. Pp. 976. Fr. 15. 

Strauss, D. F. The Life of Jesus Critically Examined. Translated from the 
fourth German edition. [The “Leben Jesu” first published in 1835.] 
New York: Macmillan, 1898. Pp. 784. $5. 

Keim, Theodor. The History of Jesus of Nazara. London: Williams & 
Norgate, 1876-83. 6 vols. Pp. 2,336. 365. 

Renan, Ernest. The Life of Jesus. Translation newly revised from 23d (final) 
ed. Boston: Little, 1896. Pp. 481. $1.50. 

The German translation is in its 100th ed. Published by Steinitz, Ber¬ 
lin, 1908. Pp. 228. M. 1. 

Spitta, Friedrich. Streitfragen der Geschichte Jesu. Gottingen: Vanden- 
hoeck, 1907. Pp. 230. M. 7.80. Die VersuchungJesu,usw. Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck, 1907. Pp. 210. M. 6. Jesus und die Heidenmission. 
Giessen: Topelmann, 1909. Pp. 116. M. 3.50. 

Meinertz, M. Jesus und die Heidenmission. Munster: Aschendorff, 1908. 
Pp. 244. M. 6.40. 

Chwolson, D. Das letzte Passamahl Christi und der Tag seines Todes. 2 Aufl. 

Leipzig: Haessel, 1908. Pp. 190. M. 6. 

Ramsay, W. M. Was Christ Bom at Bethlehem? New York: Putnam, 1898. 
Pp. 280. $1.75. 

Wemle, Paul. The Sources of Our Knowledge of the Life of Jesus. London: 
Green, 1907. Pp. 163. 2 s. 

Soden, Hermann v. Die wichtigsten Fragen im Leben Jesu. 2 Aufl. Berlin: 
Glaue, 1909. Pp. 122. M. 2. 

Barth, Fritz. Die Hauptprobleme des Lebens Jesu. 3 Aufl. Gtitersloh: 

Bertelsmann, 1907. Pp. 316. M. 4.80. 

Briggs, C. A. New Light on the Life of Jesus. New York: Scribner, 1904. 
Pp. 196. $1.20. 

Werner, Hermann. Die psychische Gesundheit Jesu. Gr.-Lichterfelde: 
Runge, 1908. Pp. 64. M. 0.70. 

Schaefer, H. Jesus in psychiatrischer Beleuchtung. Berlin: Hoffmann, 1910. 
Pp. 178. M. 3.20. 

Drescher, Richard. Das Leben Jesu bei Paulus. Giessen: Topelmann, 1900. 
Pp. 65. M. 1.80. 

Knowling, R. J. The Testimony of St. Paul to Christ. New York: Scribner, 
1905. Pp. 533. $3. 
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Bauer, W. Das Leben Jesu im Zeitalter der neutestamentlichen Apokryphen. 
Tubingen: Mohr, 1909. Pp. 568. M. 16. 

Books on the Life of Jesus which are smaller, more homiletical, or older: (1) 
G. H. Gilbert, Student’s Life of Jesus (1900); R. Rhees, Life of Jesus of Naza¬ 
reth (1900); E. Stapfer, Jesus Christ (3 vols., 1897-98); (2) W. H. Bennett, 
Life of Christ according to St. Mark (1909); A. E. Garvie, Studies in the Inner 
Life of Jesus (1907); (3) S. J. Andrews, Life of Our Lord (1891); W. Beyschlag, 
Das Leben Jesu (1893); C. F. Nosgen, Geschichte Jesu Christi (1891). 

HARMONIES OF THE GOSPELS 

Stevens, W. A., and Burton, E. D. A Harmony of the Gospels, for Historical 
Study, in the Revised Version. 10th ed. New York: Scribner, 1910. 
Pp. 283. $1. 

Huck, Adolf. Synopse der drei ersten Evangelien. 4 Aufl. Tubingen: Mohr, 
1910. Pp. 223. M. 5.40. 

Wright, Arthur. A Synopsis of the Gospels in Greek, after the Westcott-Hort 
Text. 2d ed. New York: Macmillan, 1903. Pp. 392. $3.25. 

Thompson, J. M. The Synoptic Gospels, Arranged in Parallel Columns. 

New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1910. Pp. 161. $2.50. 

Finney, R. L. Huck’s Synopsis of the First Three Gospels, Arranged for Eng¬ 
lish Readers. [From the 3d German edition.] Cincinnati: Jennings & 
Graham, 1909. Pp. 171. $1. 

Heineke, Remold. Synopse der drei ersten kanonischen Evangelien, mit 
Parallelen aus dem Johannes-Evangelium. Giessen: Topelmann, 1898. 
Pp. 198. M. 7. 

The historical interpretations of Jesus are at present so diverse, and the fundamental matters so 
much in solution, that we cannot expect an adequate or satisfactory work on the Life of Jesus. Holtz- 
mann’s large volume and Bousset’s sketch are quite surely the best exponents of advanced scholarship 
in this field, while Weiss and Sanday represent the best interpretation of Jesus on traditional lines. Bur- 
ton-Mathews, Smith, and Schmidt have written popular books on the Life of Jesus embodying the 
traditional view, and avoiding the discussion of fundamental critical questions. Schweitzer at great 
length, Weinel and Jt) licher briefly, show how Jesus is being pragmatized for philosophical, ethical, and 
social purposes, and what the primary historical problems are with reference to Jesus. Pfleiderer, 
Neumann, and R£ville seek to reconstruct the main facts concerning Jesus from the point of view of 
present advanced scholarship, as Strauss, Keim, and Renan had sought to do two generations ago. 
Spitta, Meinertz, Chwolson, and Ramsay contribute useful monographs on certain aspects of the life 
of Jesus. Wernle, v. Soden, Barth, and Briggs deal critically with the sources and the groundwork of 
the gospel story. Werner and Schaefer defend the mental normality of Jesus against the contentions 
of de Loosten that Jesus was a paranoiac, and of Rasmussen that Jesus was an epileptic. Drescher 
and Knowling show what elements of the Life of Jesus are referred to or definitely assumed in the 
epistles of Paul. Bauer deals fully and critically with the Life of Jesus as pictured in the non-canonical 
gospel writings of the second and third centuries a.d. 

As to Harmonies of the Gospels for the more thorough study of the Life of Christ, and of the char¬ 
acteristics and relation of the four gospels, the best in English is that of Stevens and Burton. Of those 
Harmonies which give the Greek text, the simplest, cheapest, and best is that by Huck, presenting the text 
of Tischendorf’s eighth edition, the standard in Germany. Wright presents the Westcott-Hort text, 
is more elaborate, and gives a valuable introduction. Thompson's work is similar to that of Stevens- 
Burton, without making any particular advance upon the latter in point of view’ or method. Finney 
gives in English the superseded third edition of Huck in poor print and small type, without Huck’s valuable 
text-critical apparatus. Heineke uses the horizontal instead of the common vertical method of presenting 
the parallel readings, which gives some advantage in close comparison. 
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4. THE LIFE OF PAUL 

(In addition to the books named below under the head of “The Apostolic Age.”) 

Conybeare, W. J., and Howson, J. S. The Life and Epistles of St. Paul. 
(Unabridged original edition of 1851.) New York: Scribner, 1897. Pp. 
1,008. $1.50. Abridged ed. New York: Longmans, 1892. Pp. 850. 

$1.25. 

Ramsay, W. M. St. Paul the Traveller and Roman Citizen. New York: 
Putnam, 1896. Pp. 394. $3. The Church in the Roman Empire, 
before 170 a.d. New York: Putnam, 1893. Pp. 494. $3. The Cities 
of St. Paul: Their Influence on His Life and Thought. New York: Doran, 
1908. Pp. 452. $3. 

Bacon, B. W. The Story of St. Paul. Boston: Houghton, 1904. Pp. 392. 
$1 • S°- 

Clemen, Carl. Paulus: Sein Leben und Wirken. Giessen: Topelmann, 1904. 
2 vols. Pp. 755. M. 13. 

Weinel, H. St. Paul: the Man and his Work. New York: Putnam, 1906. 
Pp. 399. $2.50. 

Wrede, W. Paul. London: Green, 1907. Pp. 182. 2 s. 

Baur, F. C. Paul, the Apostle of Jesus Christ. 2d ed. London: Williams & 
Norgate, 1875-76. 2 vols. Pp. 713. 215. 

Renan, Ernest. St. Paul. 13th ed. Paris: Levy, 1893. Pp. 570. Fr. 10. 
[English translation of earlier edition published by Mathieson & Co., 
London, 1875. Pp. 166. $1.] 

Gilbert, G. H. The Student’s Life of Paul. New York: Macmillan, 1899. 

Pp. 279. $1.25. (Edition by Doran, New York, $0.50.) 

Findlay, G. G. Art. “Paul the Apostle,” in Hastings’ Dictionary of the 
Bible, III (1901), 696-731. 

Farrar, F. W. The Life and Work of St. Paul. New York: Dutton, 1889. 
Pp. 781. $2. 

Hoennicke, G. Die Chronologie des Lebens des Apostels Paulus. Leipzig: 
Deichert, 1903. Pp. 68. M. 1.50. 

Wright, W. B. The Cities of Paul. Boston: Houghton, 1905. Pp. 237. 
$1.10. 4 

The standard work on the life of Paul in English has been for sixty years the work of Conybeare 
and Howson; it still occupies this position, although now defective in many points of history and inter¬ 
pretation. Ramsay has done much to illumine the Life of Paul in his three volumes dealing with special 
aspects of Paul’s ministry. Bacon gives a critical discussion of the main events of Paul’s career and of 
the characteristics of his letters. Clemen presents a general Life of Paul; the first and larger volume deals 
with the critical problems, the second volume gives a connected account of the apostle's work; the position 
is that of scholarly conservatism, and the work is one of great value. Weinel has given a valuable inter¬ 
pretation of the life and message of Paul, but in a sketchy and incomplete way. Wrede in his sketch of 
Paul occupies an advanced position similar to that of Weinel. The older radical works of Baur and Renan 
are now of secondary value, but still deserve consideration. Gilbert is chiefly concerned with the chro¬ 
nology and order of events in Paul’s life. Findlay has written an excellent encyclopedic article on Paul. 
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Farrar’s “Life of Paul’’ is still useful for its attractive style and its inspiring quality, but lacks the full 
present scholarship. Hoennickx and Wright present helpful special contributions toward the study of 
Paul. 

5. THE APOSTOLIC AGE 

(In addition to the books named under the heads of “The New Testament Times” and 
“The Life of Paul.”) 

McGiffert, A. C. A History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age. 2d ed. 
New York: Scribner, 1910. Pp. 681. $2.50. 

Weizslcker, Carl. The Apostolic Age of the Christian Church. 2d ed. 
New York: Putnam, 1899. 2 vols. Pp. 830. $7. 

Das apostolische Zeitalter der christlichen Kirche. 3 Aufl. Tubingen: 
Mohr, 1901. Pp. 700. M. 18.50. 

Harnack, Adolf. The Acts of the Apostles. New York: Putnam, 1909. 
Pp- 3°3- $i-75- Luke, The Physician. New York: Putnam, 1907. 

Pp. 231. $1.50. The Constitution and Law of the Churches in the First 

Two Centuries. New York: Putnam, 1910. Pp. 349. $1. 25. The 

Mission and Expansion of Christianity in the First Three Centuries. 2d 
ed. New York: Putnam, 1908. 2 vols. Pp. 872. $6.50. 

Wellhausen, J., Jtilicher, A., et al. Die Kultur der Gegenwart. Teil I, Abth. 
IV. Num. 1. Geschichte der christlichen Religion. 2 Aufl. Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1909. Pp. 802. M. 20. 

Hoennicke, G. Das Judenchristentum in 1. und 2. Jahrhunderten. Berlin: 
Trowitzsch, 1908. Pp. 419. M. 10. 

Dobschtttz, Ernst v. Christian Life in the Primitive Church. New York: 
Putnam, 1904. Pp. 438. $3. The Apostolic Age. London: Green, 

1909. Pp. 144. 25 . 

Bartlet, Vernon. The Apostolic Age: Its Life, Doctrine, Worship, and Polity. 

New York: Scribner, 1899. Pp. 586. $2. 

Ropes, James. The Apostolic Age in the Light of Modem Criticism. New 
York: Scribner, 1906. Pp. 327. $1.50. 

Gilbert, G. H. A Short History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age. Chi¬ 
cago: University Press, 1906. Pp. 239. $1. 

Bacon, B. W. The Founding of the Church. Boston: Houghton, 1909. 
Pp. 90. $0.50. 

Ramsay, W. M. Pauline and Other Studies in Early Christian History. 
New York: Doran, 1906. Pp. 428. $3. Luke the Physician, and Other 

Studies in the History of Religion. New York: Doran, 1908. Pp. 418. 
* 3 - 

Seeligmflller, Adolph. War Paulus Epileptiker? Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1910. 
Pp. 82. M. 1.60. 

Weinel, Heinrich. Die Stellung des Urchristentums zum Staat. Tubingen: 
Mohr, 1908. Pp. 63. M. 1.50. 
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Heinrici, C. F. G. Das Urchristentum. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck, 1902. 
Pp. 143. M. 2.40. 

Soden, Hermann v. “Das Interesse des apostolischen Zeitalters an der evan- 
gelischen Gesdlichte, ,, in Theologische Abhandlungen ftir Weizsacker. 
Tubingen: Mohr, 1892. Pp. 60. 

Neander, Augustus. History of the Planting and Training of the Christian 
Church. New York: Macmillan, 1889. 2 vols. Pp. 721. $2. 

Renan, Ernest. The Apostles. Boston: Little, 1898. Pp. 315. $1.50. 
Antichrist. Boston: Little, 1897. Pp. 442. $1.50. 

Lightfoot, J. B. Dissertations on the Apostolic Age. New York: Macmillan, 
1892. Pp. 435 - $3-5°- 

Hort, F. J. A. Judaistic Christianity. New York: Macmillan, 1898. Pp. 
222. $1.75. The Christian Ecclesia. New York: Macmillan, 1898. 
Pp. 306. $1. 75 - 

Hatch, Edwin. The Organization of the Early Christian Churches. New 
York: Longmans, 1895. Pp. 222. $1.75. 

Lindsay, T. M. The Church and the Ministry in the Early Centuries. New 
York: Doran, 1902. Pp. 398. $2. 

McGufert provides the New Testament student with a full, competent, and valuable interpretation 
of the Christian movement in the first century. Weizs acker’s work has been for a generation the standard 
critical treatment of this period, and is still of primary authority. Harnack has recently published three 
highly valuable works on the Apostolic Age, the largest contribution in the last ten years to this subject. 
The encyclopedic treatment of Primitive Christianity by Wellhausen, JOucher, et al., is a masterly 
piece of work. Hoennicke, DobschOtz, Bartlet, and Ropes furnish useful expositions and discussions 
of the apostolic history. Gilbert has produced an excellent popular textbook for Bible classes, and Bacon 
a suggestive sketch of the rise of the Christian church. Ramsay, SeeugmOller, Weinel, Heinrici, and 
V. Soden contribute valuable monographs on important aspects of the Apostolic Age. Neander’s work 
was the first great conservative reply to the Tubingen school of criticism, written nearly eighty years ago 
and still having more than historical value. Renan’s two volumes are of secondary importance, but 
should not be lost sight of. The works of Liohtfoot, Hort, and Hatch, although a generation old, were 
the product of the best English scholarship, and even today are representative of conservative opinion at 
Oxford and Cambridge. Lindsay’s work on primitive ecclesiology stands with Hatch’s and Harnack’s 
monographs on this subject, the three providing a most valuable discussion in this difficult field. 


■16.-THE NEW TESTAMENT WRITINGS 

(In addition to the books named under the heads of “The Life of Jesus,” “The Life of Paul,” 

“The Apostolic Age,” and “Commentaries.”) 

Jiilicher, Adolf. Introduction to the New Testament. New York: Putnam, 
1904. Pp. 658. $4.50. [Out of print.] 

Einleitung in das Neue Testament. 6 Aufl. Tubingen: Mohr, 1906. Pp. 
581. M. 10. 

Moffatt, James. Introduction to the Literature of the New Testament. New 
York: Scribner, 1911.• Pp. 671. $2.50. 
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Pfleiderer, Otto. Primitive Christianity: Its Writings and Teachings in 
Their Historical Connections. New York: Putnam, 1906-10. 3 vols. 
Pp. 1,456. $9. [Vol. IV soon to be published.] 

Das Urchristentum: Seine Schriften und Lehren. 2 Aufl. Berlin: Reimer, 
1902. 2 vols. Pp. 1,410. M. 24. 

Holtzmann, H. J. Lehrbuch der historisch-kritischen Einleitung in das Neue 
Testament. 3 Aufl. Tlibingen: Mohr, 1892. Pp. 508. M. n. 

Zahn, Theodor. Introduction to the New Testament. New York: Scribner, 
1909. 3 vols. Pp. I,73o. $12. 

Weiss, Bernhard. A Manual of Introduction to the New Testament. New 
York: Funk, 1889. 2 vols. Pp. 846. $4. 

Lehrbuch der Einleitung in das Neue Testament. 3 Aufl. Berlin: Hertz, 
1897. Pp. 617. M. 12.50. 

Gregory, C. R. Einleitung in das Neue Testament. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1909. 
Pp. 804. M. 11.20. 

Stanton, V. H. The Gospels as Historical Documents. New York: Putnam, 
1904- Part I: The Early Use of the Gospels. Pp. 288. $2.50. Part 

II: The Synoptic Gospels. Pp. 376. $3.50. 

Peake, A. S. Critical Introduction to the New Testament. New York: 
Scribner, 1910. Pp. 242. $0.75. 

Wernle, Paul. The Sources of Our Knowledge of the Life of Jesus. London: 
Green, 1907. Pp. 163. 2 s. 

Wrede, W. The Origin of the New Testament. New York: Harper, 1909. 
pp. 152. $0.75. 

Soden, Hermann v. The History of Early Christian Literature: The Writings 
,of the New Testament. New York: Putnam, 1906. Pp. 476. $1.50. 

Bacon, B. W. An Introduction to the New Testament. New York: Macmil¬ 
lan, 1900. Pp. 285. $1. 

Weiss, Bernhard. Present Status of the Inquiry Concerning the Genuine¬ 
ness of the Pauline Epistles. Chicago: University Press, 1901. Pp. 78. 
$0.50. 

Scott, Robert. The Pauline Epistles. New York: Scribner, 1909. Pp. 376. $2. 
Shaw, R. D. The Pauline Epistles: Introductory and Expository Studies. 

New York: Scribner, 1903. Pp. 520. $3.50. 

Bauer, W. Die katholischen Briefe des Neuen Testaments. Tubingen: 
Mohr, 1910. Pp. 64. M. 0.50. 

JCucher’s Introduction to the New Testament, representing advanced but not extreme scholar¬ 
ship, may be said to be the present standard work upon the subject. It is unfortunate that the English 
translation is now out of print; a new edition should be published, revised into accordance with the latest 
German edition. Moffatt’s volume, long in preparation, has just appeared; evidently able and valuable, 
it is likely to be much used in England and America. Pfleiderer’s massive, original, and most scholarly 
work, first printed in 1887 and thoroughly revised in 1902, is now available in English; it is the chief pro- 
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duction of one of the greatest scholars of our time, destined to receive increasing attention and to exert a 
much wider influence. Holtzicann’s Introduction, for a long period the foremost German work in this 
field, has not been revised for twenty years. Zahn’s Introduction constitutes the stalwart conservative 
defense of traditional views as to the origin of the New Testament books, and the English translation is 
most welcome. Weiss’s work occupies a similar position, but is not so recent. Gregory’s and Stan¬ 
ton’s works are excellent new contributions, from the conservative side, to the problems of New Testa¬ 
ment Introduction. The little volumes by Peake, Wernle, Wrede, v. Soden, and Bacon are populariz¬ 
ing; the first conservative, the second and third radical, and the last two mediating. Weiss, Scott, and 
Shaw deal conservatively with the Pauline Epistles, the second of the three being somewhat eccentric. 
Shaw’s work is a full, popular treatment of the questions of time, place, destination, and purpose of each 
of the letters. Bauer gives a very brief critical introduction to the Catholic ^pistles. 


THE SYNOPTIC PROBLEM 

(In addition to the books named under the heads of “The Life of Jesus,” “The New Testament Writings,” 
and “Commentaries;” see also “Harmonies of the Gospels” under “The Life of Jesus.”) 

Wernle, Paul. Die synoptische Frage. Tubingen: Mohr, 1899. Pp. 268. 
M. 5.50. 

Wellhausen, J. Einleitung in die drei ersten Evangelien. Berlin: Reimer, 
1905. Pp. 116. M. 3. 

Hamack, Adolf. The Sayings of Jesus: the Second Source of St. Matthew 
and St. Luke. New York: Putnam, 1908. Pp. 316. 81.75. Neue 

Untersuchungen zur Apostelgeschichte und zur Abfassungszeit der synop- 
tischen Evangelien. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1911. Pp. 116. M. 3.80. 

Hawkins, J. C. Horae Synopticae: Contributions to the Study of the Synop¬ 
tic Problem. 2d ed. New York: Frowde, 1909. Pp. 239. $2.50. 

Sanday, W., el al. Studies in the Synoptic Problem. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1911. Pp. 483. 12s. 6 d. 

Burkitt, F. C. The Gospel History and Its Transmission. 2d ed. New York: 
Scribner, 1907. Pp. 360. $2.25. The Earliest Sources for the Life of 

Jesus. Boston: Houghton, 1910. Pp. 131. $0.50. 

Burton, E. D. Principles of Literary Criticism and the Synoptic Problem. 
Chicago: University Press, 1904. Pp. 72. $1. 

Weiss, Bernhard. Die Geschichtlichkeit des Markusevangeliums. Gr.- 
Lichterfelde: Runge, 1905. Pp. 67. M. 0.60. Quellen des Lukasevange- 
lium. Stuttgart: Cotta, 1907. Pp. 276. M. 6. Die Quellen der synop- 
tischen Ueberlieferung. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1908. Pp. 256. M. 8.50. 

Wendling, E. Ur-Markus. Tubingen: Mohr, 1905. Pp. 73. M. 1.50. Die 
Entstehung des Markusevangeliums. Tubingen: Mohr, 1908. Pp. 246. 
M. 8. 

Miiller, G. H. Zur Synopse: Untersuchung liber die Arbeitsweise des Lukas 
und Matthaus und ihre Quellen. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck, 1908. Pp. 60. 
M. 2.40. 

Goguel, Maurice. L’6vangile de Marc et ses rapports avec ceux de Matthieu 
et de Luc. Paris: Leroux, 1909. Pp. 323. F. 6. 
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Weizs&cker, Carl. Untersuchungen liber die evangelische Geschichte, ihre 
Quellen und die Gang ihrer Entwicklung. 2 Aufl. Tubingen: Mohr, 
1901. Pp. 378. M. 8. 

Wendt, H. H. Die Lehre Jesu. Band I. Die evangelischen Quellenberichte 
liber die Lehre Jesu. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck, 1886. Pp. 354. M. 7. 
Wright, Arthur. The Composition of the Four Gospels. New York: Mac¬ 
millan, 1890. Pp. 176. $1.75. The Gospel according to St. Luke in 
Greek. New York: Macmillan, 1900. Pp. 270. $2.50. 

Hobson, A. A. The Diatessaron of Tatian and the Synoptic. Problem. 

Chicago: University Press, 1904. Pp. 80. $0.50. 

Rushbrooke, W. G. Synopticon: an Exposition of the Common Matter of the 
Synoptic Gospels. London: Macmillan, 1880. Large 4to, sheets 241, 
printed in colors. 355. [Out of print.] 

The problem of the origin and relations of the Synoptic Gospels is not so near a solution as was sup¬ 
posed ten years ago; the fundamental questions have been reopened. Wernle’s book has not been 
superseded as a general introduction to this study, but a very large literature has appeared since its publi¬ 
cation. Wellhausen and Harnack represent the two extremes—the former very radical, the latter 
very conservative; but neither has published a complete treatment of the Synoptic Problem. Hawkins 
has improved his highly useful work in the new edition. The collected Oxford Essays, edited by Sanday 
and just published, promise to be interesting and helpful. Burkitt’s two volumes take a somewhat 
advanced position, and make a first-class contribution to the subject. Burton’s monograph ably advo¬ 
cates a new view of the documentary sources of Matthew and Luke. The three recent monographs 
by B. Weiss (who is now eighty-four years old) are helpful studies, but not on advanced lines. Wend- 
ung, MtlLLER, and Goguel represent the most recent point of view and method in dealing with this 
problem. Weizs acker’s work, first published in 1864 and never revised, still has value; Wendt’s dis¬ 
cussion also is still deserving of consideration. Wright has helped with his several books. Hobson 
shows the bearings of Tatian’s “Diatessaron” upon the problem. Rushbrooke. in the “Synopticon,” 
presents in parallel columns the text of the gospels, showing by typographical devices the detailed rela¬ 
tion of the accounts; the work is almost indispensable for synoptic study. 


THE GOSPEL OF JOHN 

(In addition to the books named under the heads of “The Apostolic Age,” “The New 
Testament Writings,” and “Commentaries.”) 

Sanday, William. The Criticism of the Fourth Gospel. New York: Scribner, 
1905. Pp. 268. $1.75. 

Drummond, James. An Inquiry into the Character and Authorship of the 
Fourth Gospel. New York: Scribner, 1904. Pp. 528. $3.50. 

Wendt, H. H. The Gospel according to St. John: An Inquiry into Its Genesis 
and Historical Value. New York: Scribner, 1902. Pp. 260. $2.50. 

Schmiedel, P. W. The Johannine Writings. New York: Macmillan, 1908. 
Pp. 287. $1.50. 

Bacon, B. W. The Fourth Gospel in Research and Debate. New York: 
Moffat, 1910. Pp. 544. $4. 

Spitta, Friedrich. Das Johannes-Evangelium als Quelle der Geschichte Jesu. 
Gottingen: Vandenhoeck, 1909. Pp. 466. M. 16. 
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Scott, E. F. The Historical and Religious Value of the Fourth Gospel. Bos¬ 
ton: Houghton, 1909. Pp. 93. $0.50. 

Wrede, W. Charakter und Tendenz des Johannesevangeliums. Tubingen: 
Mohr, 1903. Pp. 71. M. 1.25. 

Loisy, Alfred. Le quatrieme evangile. Paris: Picard, 1903. Pp. 960. Fr. 15. 

Lewis, F. G. The Irenaeus Testimony to the Fourth Gospel: Its Extent, 
Meaning and Value. Chicago: University Press, 1908. Pp. 64. $0.50. 

Askwith, E. H. The Historical Value of the Fourth Gospel. London: Hodder, 
1910. Pp. 328. 6s. 

Worsley, F.W. The Fourth Gospel and the Synoptists. New York: Scribner, 
1909. Pp. 181. $1.25. 

Spitta, Friedrich. Das Johannes-Evangelium als Quelle der Geschichte Jesu. 
Gottingen: Vandenhoeck, 1910. Pp. 512. M. 16. 

Baldensperger, W. Der Prolog des vierten Evangeliums. Tubingen: Mohr, 
1898. Pp. 171. M. 4.40. 

The Gospel of John continues to be vigorously attacked and vigorously defended, but the present 
defense concedes much. The chief conservative discussions, maintaining direct apostolic authorship and 
large historical value, are by Sand ay and Drummond. Wendt has a thorough, original handling of the 
subject, advocating a partial apostolic authorship and historicity. Schmiedel and Bacon deny both apos¬ 
tolic authorship and direct historical quality, the book being viewed as a second-century Christological 
apologetic. Spitta and Scott represent mediating positions. Wrede and Loisy, the former briefly, 
the latter at great length, subject the book to a radical criticism. Lewis, Askwith, Worsley, and 
Spitta are moderately conservative. Baldensperger's monograph on the prologue to the Gospel is 
still useful. We are clearer than before that the fundamental issue is whether or not the Fourth Gospel 
contains first-hand information concerning the life and the teaching af Jesus. 


THE BOOK OF ACTS 

(In addition to the books named under the heads of “The Apostolic Age,” “The New Testament 
Writings,” and “Commentaries.”) 

Hamack, Adolf. Luke, the Physician. New York: Putnam, 1907. Pp. 
231. $1.50. The Acts of the Apostles. New York: Putnam, 1909. Pp. 

303. $175. Neue Untersuchungen zur Apostelgeschichte und zur 

Abfassungszeit der synoptischen Evangelien. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1911. 
Pp. 116. M. 3.80. 

Chase, F. H. The Credibility of the Book of the Acts of the Apostles. 

New York: Macmillan, 1902. Pp. 314. $1.75. 

Clemen, Carl. Die Apostelgeschichte, im Lichte der neueren text-, quellen-, 
und historisch-kritischen Forschungen. Giessen: Topelmann, 1905. 
Pp. 61. M. 1.80. 

Hilgenfeld, Adolf. Acta Apostolorum, Graece et Latine. Berlin: Reimer, 
1899. Pp. 324. M. 9. 

Blass, Friedrich. Acta Apostolorum, secundum Formam quae videtur 
Romanam. Leipzig: Teubner, 1896. Pp. 96. M. 2. 
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Weiss, Bernhard. Der Codex D in der Apostelgeschichte, textkritische Unter- 
suchung. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1897. Pp. 112. M. 3.50. 

Spitta, Friedrich. Die Apostelgeschichte, ihre Quellen und deren geschicht- 
licher Werth. Halle: Waisenhaus, 1891. Pp. 380. M. 8. 

Jiingst, Johannes. Die Quellen der Apostelgeschichte. Gotha: Perthes, 
1895. Pp. 226. M. 4. 

Weiss, Johannes. Ueber die Absicht und die literarischen Charakter der 
Apostelgeschichte. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck, 1897. Pp. 60. M. 2. 
Bethge, Friedrich. Die paulinischen Reden der Apostelgeschichte. Got¬ 
tingen: Vandenhoeck, 1887. Pp. 336. M. 6. 

During the last five years little has been done toward advancing our knowledge of the book of Acts. 
Harnack’s three volumes are the only new ones to be mentioned here, and they arc decidedly conservative. 
Chase gives the best argument in behalf of the historicity of the Acts: he is scholarly and reasonable. 
Clemen represents an intelligent moderate position regarding the criticism of the book. Hilgenfeld’s 
is the chief presentation of the “ Western ” text of Acts, and of the witnesses thereto. Blass attempts to 
reconstruct the “Western’' text of Acts, furnishing also a brief critical apparatus. B. Weiss presents an 
argument against the “Western” text in favor of the commonly accepted text of Acts. Spitta, JCngst, 
and J. Weiss, present helpful contributions to the study of the Acts, chiefly concerning the sources of its 
material. Bethge discusses conservatively the historicity of the long Pauline discourses in the book of 
Acts. 

7. THE NEW TESTAMENT CANON I 

Leipoldt, Johannes. Geschichte des neutestamentlichen Kanons. Leipzig: 
Hinrichs, 1907. Pp. 469. M. 7.80. 

Gregory, C. R. Canon and Text of the New Testament. New York: Scrib¬ 
ner, 1907. Pp. 539. $2.50. 

Moore, E. C. The New Testament in the Christian Church. New York: 
Macmillan, 1904. Pp. 367. $1.50. 

Westcott, B. F. The History of the Canon of the New Testament. 6th ed. 
New York: Macmillan, 1889. Pp. 593. $3. The Bible in the Church. 

New York: Macmillan, 1889. Pp. 316. $1.25. 

Nicol, Thomas. The Four Gospels in the Earliest Church History. Edin¬ 
burgh: Blackwood, 1908. Pp. 348. 75. 6 d. 

Charteris, A. H. Canonicity: A Collection of Early Testimonies to the Canon 
and Books of the New Testament. London: Blackwood, 1880. Pp. 484. 18s. 
Zahn, Theodor. Geschichte des neutestamentlichen Kanons. Leipzig: 
Deichert, 1888-92. 2 vols. Pp. 1,990. M. 50. Grundriss der Geschichte 

des neutestamentlichen Kanons. Leipzig: Deichert, 1901, Pp. 84. 
M. 2.80. 

Hamack, Adolf. Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur bis Eusebius. I 
Band, Teil 1: Ueber lief erung und Bestand der altchristlichen Literatur bis 
Eusebius. Teil 2: Die Chronologie der altchristlichen Literatur bis 
Irenaeus. II Band: Chronologie der Literatur von Irenaeus bis Eusebius. 
Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1893-1904. Pp. 2,316. M. 83.40. Das Neue Testa¬ 
ment um das Jahr 200. Tubingen: Mohr, 1889. Pp. 112. M. 2. 
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Bardenhewer, Otto. Geschichte der altkirchlichen Literatur. Band I: Vom 
Ausgange des apostolischen Zeitalters bis zum Ende des zweiten Jahr- 
hunderts. Band II: Vom Ende des zweiten Jahrhunderts bis zum Beginn 
des vierten Jahrhunderts. Freiburg: Herder, 1902-3. Pp. 1,258. M. 
21.40. 

The new work by Leipoldt marks progress in the study of the rise of the New Testament Canon; it 
should be translated into English. Gregory has given a readable popular presentation of the subject 
with much scholarship beneath. Moore gives a good treatment for the general reader of the estimation 
and use of the New Testament books in the second, third, and fourth centuries a.d. Westcott’s two 
books furnish a compact account of the development of the New Testament Canon, and of the place of the 
Bible in the Church during the subsequent centuries. Nicol has a frdsh and excellent exposition of the 
status of the four gospels in the second century. Charteris has long been the repository of information 
concerning Ante-Nicene testimony to the New Testament books. Zahn and Harnack, the former very 
conservative in his conclusions, the latter original and progressive, are the two great works upon the Canon; 
each of the authors has also issued a brief r£sum£ of his position. Bardenhewer adds a third elaborate 
work on the same subject, written from an enlightened Roman Catholic standpoint. The larger works on 
New Testament Introduction named above (under I, 6), especially those of JClicher, Holtxmann, Stan¬ 
ton, and Weiss, contain a concise account of the formation of the Canon. 


8 . EARLY EXTRA-CANONICAL CHRISTIAN LITERATURE 

(In addition to the works named under the head of “The New Testament Canon.") 

Swete, H. B. Patristic Study. New York: Longmans, 1902. Pp. 206. 
$0.90. 

Bardenhewer, O. Patrologie. 3 Aufl. Freiburg: Herder, 1910. Pp. 600. 
M. 11. 

Kriiger, Gustav. History of Early Christian Literature in the First Three 
Centuries. New York: Macmillan, 1897. Pp. 409. $2. Nachtrage. 

Tubingen: Mohr, 1897. Pp. 32. M. 0.60. 

Preuschen, Ed. Antilegomena: Die Reste der ausser-kanonischen Evange- 
lien und urchristlichen Ueberlieferungen. 2 Aufl. Giessen: Topelmann, 
1905. Pp. 216. M.4.40. 

Gebhardt, O., Harnack, A., and Zahn, Th. Patrum Apostolicum Opera. 

Editio quinta minor. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1906. Pp. 232. M. 2. 

Funk, F. X. Patres Apostolici. Editio secunda. Tubingen: Laupp, 1901. 
2 vols. Pp. 952. M. 16.40. 

Lightfoot, J. B. The Apostolic Fathers. New York: Macmillan, 1885-90. 
Part I: St. Clement of Rome, 2 vols., pp. 496; Part II: St. Ignatius, 
Polycarp, 3 vols., pp. 1,857. $26.50. Abridged edition in one volume, 

containing the revised texts with short introductions and English trans¬ 
lations. New York: Macmillan, 1893. Pp. 569. $4. 

Knopf, Rudolf. Das nachapostolische Zeitalter. Geschichte der christlichen 
Gemeinden vom Beginn der Flavierdynastie bis zum Ende Hadrians 
* dargestellt. Tubingen: Mohr, 1905. Pp. 468. M. 11.50. 

Bartlet, J. V., and others. The New Testament in the Apostolic Fathers. 
New York: Frowde, 1905. Pp. 144. $2. 
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Hennecke, Edgar. Neutestamentiiche Apokryphen, in deutscher Ueber- 
setzung und mit Einleitungen. Tubingen: Mohr, 1904. Pp. 558. M. 
7.50. Handbuch zu den neutestamentlichen Apokryphen. Tubingen: 
Mohr, 1904. Pp. 604. M. 12. 

Walker, Alex. English Translation of the “Apocrypha of the £Jew Testa¬ 
ment,in The Ante-Nicene Fathers, Vol. VIII. New York: Scribner, 
1899. $4. 

Orr, James. The New Testament Apocryphal Writings. Temple Bible. 
Philadelphia: LippincGtt, 1904. Pp. 137. $0.40. 

Tasker, J. G. Art. “Apocryphal Gospels” in Hastings’ Dictionary of the 
Bible, V (1904), 420-38. 

Handmann, Rudolph. Das Hebraer-Evangeiium. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1888. 
Pp. 142. M. 4.50. 

Swete, H. B. The Apocryphal Gospel of St. Peter. London: Macmillan, 
1893. Pp. 82. 5 s. 

Taylor, Charles. The Oxyrhynchus Logia and the Apocryphal Gospels. 
New York: Frowde, 1899. Pp. 115. $0.75. The Oxyrhynchus Sayings 

of Jesus Found in 1903. New York: Frowde, 1905. Pp. 36. $0.70. 

Ropes, J. H. Die Sprtiche Jesu, die in den kanonischen Evangelien nicht 
iiberliefert sind. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1896. Pp. 176. M. 5.50. Art. 
“Agrapha” in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, V (1904), 343-52. 

Resch, Alfred. Agrapha: Aussercanonische Schriftfragmente, ,gesammelt 
und untersucht. 2 Aufl. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1906. Pp. 426. M. 10. 

Bartlet, Vernon. Art. “Didache” in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, V 
(1904), 438-51- 

Schaff, Philip. The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. 3d ed. New York: 
Funk, 1890. Pp. 325. $2.50. 

Schlecht, Joseph. Doctrina XII Apostolorum. Freiburg: Herder, 1901. 
Pp. 144. M. 5. 

Klein, G. Die alteste christliche Katechismus und die jiidische Propaganda- 
Literatur. Berlin: Reimer, 1909. Pp. 273. M. 6. 

Stenning, J. F. Art. “Diatessaron” in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, 
V (1904), 451 - 61 - 

Hill, J. H. The Earliest Life of Christ Ever Compiled from the Four Gospels, 
being the Diatessaron of Tatian written about '160 a.d. New York: 
Scribner, 1894. Pp. 379. $4. New abridged ed., 1910; pp. 223; $1.25. 

Zahn, Theodor. Tatian’s Diatessaron. Erlangen: Deichert, 1881. Pp. 386. 
M. 9. 

Harris, J. R. The Odes and Psalms of Solomon, now first published from the 
Syriac Version. Cambridge: University Press, 1909. Pp. 172. 125. 
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Hamack, A., and Flemming, J. Ein jiidisch-christliches Psalmenbuch aus 
dem ersten Jahrhundert. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1910. Pp. 134. M. 5.50. 

Swete gives a good brief introduction to the writings of the Ante-Nicene Christians. Barden- 
hewer’s similar work is much larger, and represents the better scholarship of the Roman Catholic church. 
KrOger’s work is a highly valuable manual concerning these writings, with elaborate and useful lists of 
literature for the study of each. Preuschen’s is the best collection of the remains of gospel material 
outside the New Testament books. Gebhardt, el al., Funk, and Lightfoot present standard texts 
of the writings of the “Apostolic Fathers.” Knopf gives a valuable discussion of the post-apostolic 
Christian history and writings (canonical and extra-canonical); his work is advanced in position, scholarly, 
and stimulating. Bartlet, et al., furnish a helpful exhibit of New Testament quotations and allusions 
in the writings of the Apostolic Fathers. Hennecke’s two volumes furnish a standard German edition, 
with text, introduction, and discussion, of the New Testament Apocrypha. Walker’s translation of the 
Apocrypha and Orr’s small volume are the best for English readers. Tasker has written a valuable 
encyclopedic article on the Apocryphal Gospels. Handmann’s is the chief monograph on the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews; Swete’s is the chief monograph in English on the Gospel of Peter; Taylor’s 
two brochures contain the fullest discussion of the three series of Oxyrhynchus Sayings of Jesus. Ropes’s 
German monograph and English article present the best discussion of the Agrapha. Resch’s earlier and 
more elaborate work on the same subject has been revised. Bartlet, Schaff, Schlecht, and Klein give 
good treatments of the Didache; Schaff’s is a manual edition. Stenning, Hill, and Zahn give 
excellent discussions of the Diatessaron of Tatian; Hill’s is a manual edition. The newly discovered 
Odes of Solomon have been finely issued, with excellent introductory treatment, by Harris for England 
and by Harnack and Flemming for Germany. 

9. DICTIONARIES OF THE BIBLE 

Dictionary of the Bible. Dealing with its Language, Literature, and Contents, 
including the Biblical Theology. Edited by James Hastings, assisted by 
J. A. Selbie. New York: Scribner, 1898-1904. 5 vols. Cloth, $30. 

Encyclopedia Biblica. A Critical Dictionary of the Literary, Political and 
Religious History, the Archaeology, Geography, and Natural History of 
the Bible. Edited by T. K. Cheyne and J. S. Black. New York: Mac¬ 
millan, 1899-1903. 4 vols. Cloth, $20. 

Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. Edited by James Hastings. New 
York: Scribner, 1908-. Vol. I (1908), A-Art, pp. 888; Vol. II (1909), 
Arthur-Bunyan, pp. 924; Vol. Ill (1911), Burial-Confessions, pp. 901. 
To be complete in 10 or 12 vols. $7 a vol. 

Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart. Handworterbuch in gemein- 
verstandlicher Darstellung. Unter Mitwirkung von Hermann Gunkel 
und Otto Scheel, herausgegeben von F. M. Schiele und Leopold Zschamack. 
Tubingen: Mohr, 1908- Vol. I (1908), A-Deutschland, pp. 1,064; Vol. 
II (1910), Deutschmann-Hessen, pp. 1,097. To be complete in 5 vols. 
M. 23 a vol. 

Encyclopedia Britannica. nth ed. New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1911. 29 vols. Different papers and bindings, at various prices. 

(Many important articles dealing with the New Testament.) 
Realencyklop&die fur protestantische Theologie und Kirche. Herausgegeben 
von Albert Hauck. 3 Aufl. Leipzig: 1896-1909. 22 vols. M. 260. 

New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious ELnowledge. Edited by S. M. 
Jackson. New York: Funk, 1908-. 9 vols. already published; to be 
complete in 12 vols. $5 a vol.; special price for the set, $40. 
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The Jewish Encyclopedia. A Descriptive Record of the History, Literature 
and Customs of the Jewish People from the Earliest Times to the Present 
Day. Edited by I. Singer. New York: Funk, 1901-6. 12 vols. $84. 

Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels. Edited by James Hastings. New 
York: Scribner, 1906-8. 2 vols. Pp. 1,848. $12. 

Dictionary of the Bible. Edited by James Hastings. New York: Scribner, 
1909. Pp. 992. $5. 

Standard Dictionary of the Bible. Edited by M. W. Jacobus, E. E. Nourse, 
A. C. Zenos. New York: Funk, 1909. Pp. 920. $6. 

The last decade has been remarkable for the great new encyclopedias in the field of biblical and 
religious learning. Hastings' Dictionary of the Bible and Cheyne’s Encyclopedia Biblica arose in the 
first half, the former representing a moderate scholarly conservatism, the latter an advanced criticism, 
especially in the main articles. Both works have become standard authorities, and indispensable for all 
students. The last half of the decade has produced still other great encyclopedias. Hastings’ Encyclo¬ 
pedia of Religion and Ethics is a vast undertaking of first importance; the three volumes already issued 
show bow completely, promptly, and successfully it is to be accomplished. The religion and ethics of the 
Bible are to be given their historical setting and social valuation. A similar work on a smaller scale is 
Schiele's Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart, upon which the finest body of scholars in Germany is 
now engaged. Of foremost significance and value also is the new eleventh edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, prepared chiefly by British scholars; it is probable that its articles on the Bible and religion will 
do much to promote widely the historical interpretations represented by progressive scholarship. The 
third edition of the extensive Hauck Realencyklop&die is now completed, making the primary conservative 
work in Germany. Upon the basis of it, with much abbreviation and some supplementation, Jackson 
is producing a new edition of the Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge. Singer's splendid 
work, the Jewish Encyclopedia, recording the entire history of the Jewish people from ancient times to the 
present, is now finished and is unequaled in its field. 

[If these works are too large to be called popular, there is no lack of small Dictionaries to meet the pop¬ 
ular needs. In the last five years three new excellent ones have been published. Dr. Hastings' has pro¬ 
duced two of these: the Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels, intended to be homiletically useful for 
ministers; and the one-volume Dictionary of the Bible, which is quite the best work of its size and kind for 
Sunday-school and family use. The Standard Dictionary of the Bible, by Jacobus, el al., is another use¬ 
ful work designed for a similar constituency. 


H. LANGUAGE 

1. GRAMMAR 

Moulton, J. H. Grammar of New Testament Greek. Vol. I, Prolegomena. 
3d ed. New York: Scribner, 1908. Pp. 293. $3. 

Winer, G. B. Grammar of New Testament Greek. Third English revised 
edition, by W. F. Moulton. New York: Scribner, 1882. Pp. 848. $5. 

Winer, G. B. Grammatik des neutestamentlichen Sprachidioms. 8 Aufl., 
neu bearbeitet von P. W. Schmiedel. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck, 1894-. 
Teil I (1894), pp. 144, M. 2.60; Teil II (1897-98), pp. 145-272, M. 2. 
(Incomplete.) 

Blass, Friedrich. Grammar of New Testament Greek. 2d ed. New York: 
Macmillan, 1905. Pp. 376. $5. 

Burton, E. D. Syntax of the Moods and Tenses in New Testament Greek. 
3d ed. Chicago: University Press, 1909. Pp. 215. $1.50. 
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Robertson, A. T. A Short Grammar of the New Testament Greek. 2d ed. 

New York: Doran, 1909. Pp. 240. $1.50. 

Radermacher, L. Neutestamentliche Grammatik. Das Griechisch des Neuen 
Testaments im Zusammenhang mit der Volkssprache dargesteilt. Tubingen: 
Mohr, 1911. Pp. 200. M. 6. 

Thackeray, H. St. J. Grammar of the Old Testament in Greek according to the 
Septuagint. Vol. I, Introduction, Orthography and Accidence. New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1909. Pp. 346. $2. 

Helbing, Robert. Grammatik der Septuaginta: Laut- und Wortlehre. Got¬ 
tingen: Vandenhoeck, 1907. Pp. 149. M. 6.60. 

Swete, H. B. Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek. New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1900. Pp. 592. $2.50. 

Moulton has produced the introductory part of a large New Testament grammar, the first inde¬ 
pendent work of the kind outside of Germany. It gives promise of being a great work, and we may hope 
for its early completion. Meanwhile the well-known and much used Grammar of New Testament Greek 
by Winer is everywhere recognized as the standard. The translation of Moulton, with his additional 
notes, is the best complete work on the subject. The eighth edition of Winer’s Grammar, begun by 
Schmiedel, is an entire revision—practically a new work—and will no doubt be a worthy successor to 
Winer’s own volume if it can be carried through (no addition has been made to it for twelve years). 
Blass’s Grammar is next in importance, written from the standpoint of a classical Greek scholar, and 
dealing more with the phenomena of syntax and text than with the specific interpretation of particular 
words and phrases of the New Testament. Burton’s book is a compact, excellent manual for class and 
study use, with little specific interpretation. Robertson’s manual is more comprehensive as an intro¬ 
duction to New Testament Greek, but lacks breadth and exactness of scholarship. Radermacher’s work 
is not a formal grammar, but a valuable introduction to the study of the New Testament Greek. We 
are now becoming well equipped with books on the Septuagint Greek; Thackeray and Helbing have 
issued the first parts of grammars, and Swete’s Introduction is very useful. There is great opportunity 
for fresh work and riper results in the field of New Testament grammar. 

2. LEXICOGRAPHY 

Thayer, J. H. Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament. New York: 
American Book Co., 1887. Pp. 726. Cloth, $5. 

Wilke-Grimm, Clavis Novi Testamenti. 4 Aufl. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck, 
1903. Pp. 474. M. 12. 

Preuschen, Erwin. Vollstandiges griechisch-deutsches Handworterbuch 
zu den Schriften des Neuen Testaments und der ubrigen urchristlichen 
Literatur. Giessen: Topelmann, 1910. Cols. 1,184. M. 15. 

Schirlitz, S. C. Griechisch-deutsches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament. 
Neu bearbeitet von Th. Eger. 6 Aufl. Giessen: Roth, 1908. Pp. 458. 
M. 7.50. 

Deissmann, G. A. Bible Studies: Contributions Chiefly from Papyri and 
Inscriptions. New York: Scribner, 1901. Pp. 384. $3. Light from 

the Ancient East: The New Testament Illustrated by Recently Discovered 
Texts of the Graeco-Roman World. New York: Doran, 1910. Pp. 554. 
$4. The Philology of the Greek Bible. New York: Doran, 1908. Pp. 
160. $i. 

Milligan, George. Selections from the Greek Papyri. New York: Putnam, 
1910. Pp. 152. $1.50. 
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Moulton, J. H., and Milligan, Geo. “Lexical Notes from the Papyri,” in The 
Expositor, 1908-11. 

Kennedy, H. A. A. Sources of New Testament Greek; or, the Influence of 
the Septuagint on the Vocabulary of the New Testament. New York: 
Scribner, 1895. Pp. 172. $1.75. 

Trench, R. C. Synonyms of the New Testament. 10th ed. London: Paul, 
1886. Pp. 405. 125 . 

Heine, Gerhard. Synonymik des neutestamentlichen Griechisch. Leipzig: 
Haberland, 1898. Pp. 222. M. 6. 

Thayer’s revision of the Wilke-Grimm “ Clavis Novi Testamenti ” (from the second German edition, 
1879) is the standard general lexicon in English for the study of the Greek New Testament, and is indis¬ 
pensable for all good work; nevertheless, it is a generation old and much behind the present scholarship. 
The Lexicon by Preuschen does not take the place of the Thayer because so much smaller a work, but 
supplements Thayer in a valuable way. Schirlitz's Lexicon is good, but not necessary for the English 
student. Deissmann’s contributions have reconstructed in some important respects the current idea of the 
characteristics of New Testament Greek; his Light from the Ancient East is a work of primary importance 
for New Testament study. It is understood that Deissmann has in preparation a Lexicon of New Testa¬ 
ment Greek which will make full use of the papyrus material, and may take first place for general use. 
Milligan shows some of the gains which come from this field in his book, and in his joint articles with 
Moulton. Kennedy gives a well-balanced and informing account of the origin and characteristics of 
the vocabulary of New Testament Greek. Trench’s work on the New Testament Synonyms, long known 
and much praised, is still useful, although not fully in accord with present knowledge and interpretation. 
Heine’s is a later work in the same field, important as a corrective and s upplement to Trench. 

3. ARAMAIC AND SYRIAC 

Meyer, Arnold. Jesu Muttersprache: das galilaische Aramaisch in seiner 
Bedeutung fur die Erklarung der Reden Jesu und der Evangelien iiber- 
haupt. Tubingen: Mohr, 1896. Pp. 176. M. 3. 

Zahn, Theodor. “On the Language of Palestine,” in Introduction to the New 
Testament, Vol. I, pp. 1-72. (See above under The New Testament 
Writings.) 

Dalman, Gust&f. The Words of Jesus, Considered in the Light of Post- 
Biblical Jewish Writings aDd the Aramaic Language. New York: Scribner, 
1902. Pp.350. $2.50. Gramma tik der judisch-palastinischen Aram&isch, 
nach den Idiomen des palastinischen Talmud, des Onkelostargum und 
Prophetentargum und der jerusalemischen Targume. 2 Aufl. Leipzig: 
Hinrichs, 1905. Pp. 419. M. 13. 

M&rgolis, M. L. A Manual of the Aramaic Language of the Babylonian 
Talmud: Grammar, Chrestomathy and Glossaries. New York: Stechert, 
1910. Pp. 300. $3. 

Strack, H. L. Grammatik des Biblisch-Aramaischen. 4 Aufl. Leipzig: 
Hinrichs, 1905. Pp. 100. M. 2.50. 

Schwally, Fr. Idioticon des christlich-palastinischen Aramaisch. Giessen: 

Topelmann, 1893. Pp. 134. M. 6.40. 

Nttldeke, Th. A Compendious Syriac Grammar. London: Williams & Nor- 
gate, 1904. Pp. 336. 185. 
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Smith, J. Payne. A Compendious Syriac Dictionary. New York: Frowde, 
1903. Pp. 626. $21. 

Brockelmann, C. Syrische Grammatik mit Paradigmen, Literatur, Chresto- 
mathie und Glossar. 2d ed. Berlin: Reuther, 1904. Pp. 230. M. 8.80. 
Lexicon Syriacum. Berlin: Reuther, 1895. Pp. 510. M. 30. 

Wilson, R. D. Introductory Syriac Method and Manual. New York: 
Scribner, 1891. Pp. 160. $2.50. Elements of Syriac Grammar, by an 

Inductive Method. New York: Scribner, 1891. Pp. 209. $2.50. 

Meyer's is the standard discussion arguing that the vernacular of Jesus was Aramaic, and indicating 
the bearing of this fact on the interpretation of the gospels. Zahn argues fully and convincingly that 
Jesus gave his message in Aramaic. Dalman shows still farther how a knowledge of Aramaic promotes 
correct New Testament interpretation. His Grammar of Jewish-Palestinian Aramaic is of great impor¬ 
tance for this subject, and we now have from Margolis a grammar of the Aramaic of the Babylonian 
Talmud. Schwally’s glossary is useful. The Syriac Grammars of NOloeke (now available in English) 
and of Brockelmann give what is needed in this direction. The two Syriac Lexicons by Smith (with 
English translation) and Brockelmann complete the present fine equipment for the study of Aramaic 
and Syriac by the New Testament scholar. Wilson's two volumes will be found helpful to the begin¬ 
ner in Syriac. 

4. CONCORDANCES 

Moulton, W. F., and Geden, A. S. Concordance to the Greek Testament. 

New York: Scribner, 1897. Pp. 1,037. $7. 

Hatch, Edwin, and Redpath, H. A. Concordance to the Septuagint and other 
Greek Versions of the Old Testament. New York: Frowde, 1892-96. 
6 vols. *Pp. 1,504. $31.50. Supplement, Fasc. I: a Concordance to 

the Proper Names Occurring in the Septuagint. New York: Frowde, 
1900. Pp. 162. $4. 

Goodspeed, E. J. Index Patristicus; sive Clavis Patrum Apostolicorum 
Operum. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1907. Pp. 262. M. 4.80. 

Thoms, J. A. Concordance to the Revised Version of the New Testament. 

New York: Scribner, 1883. Pp. 532. $2.50. 

Young, Robert. Analytical Concordance to the Bible. 7th ed. New York: 
Funk, 1893. Pp. 1,108. $6. 

Strong, James. Exhaustive Concordance to the Bible. New York: Eaton, 
1894. Pp. 1,808. $6. 

Walker, J. B. R. Comprehensive Concordance to the Bible in the Authorized 
Version. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1894. Pp. 922. $1. 

Moulton and Geden furnish a satisfactory and highly useful Concordance to the Greek of the 
New Testament, superseding Bruder’s Concordance which has held the field for many years. The Hatch 
and Redpath Concordance to the Septuagint is also indispensable to the thorough New Testament scholar. 
Goodspeed publishes a Concordance to the Greek of the “Apostolic Fathers.” Thoms’s Concordance to 
the Revised Version of the New Testament is useful to the student of the English Bible. Young’s and 
Strong's Concordances, also for the English student, are exhaustive and encyclopedic. Walker’s 
edition of the Cruden Concordance is for those who use the Authorized Version. 

5. OLD TESTAMENT^QUOTATIONS 

Toy, C. H. Quotations in the New Testament. New York: Scribner, 1884. 

pp-363- $3 50. 
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Hfthn, Eugen. Die alttestamentlichen Citate und Reminiscenzen im Neuen 
Testamente. Tubingen: Mohr, 1900. Pp. 300. M. 6. 

Dittmar, W. Vetus Testamentum in Novo. Die alttestamentlichen Paral- 
lelen des Neuen Testaments, im Wortlaut der Urtexte und der Septuaginta 
zusammengestellt. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck, 1903. Pp. 362. M. 9.40. 

Toy gives the simplest and best treatment for the general student of the Old Testament quotations 
in the New Testament, containing valuable discussion in conjunction with the texts of the quotations. 
HOhn and Dittmar are also excellent, each work having some individual features. 

m. TEXT 

1. THE GREEK TEXT 

Westcott, B. F., and Hort, F. J. A. The New Testament in Greek. First edi¬ 
tion in 1881; many reprints. New York: Macmillan. In various styles; 
text alone, pp. 618, $1 and upward; with small lexicon, $1.90. Two- 
volume edition, Vol. I containing the text, Vol. II containing text-critical 
introduction; $2 a volume. 

Tischendorf, C. Novum Testamentum Graece. Editio octava critica maior. 
Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1869-72. 2 vols. Pp. 2,134. M. 43. 

Gebhardt, O. Novum Testamentum Graece. (Manual edition of Tischen- 
dorf’s text, eighth edition, with the variant readings of Westcott-Hort and 
Tregelles.) 8 Aufl. Leipzig: Tauchnitz, 1902. Pp. 492. M. 4. 

Baljon, J. M. S. Novum Testamentum Graece. (Manual edition with 
extensive and carefully revised text-critical apparatus.) Groningen: 
Wolters, 1898. Pp. 731. M. 10. 

Nestle, E. Novum Testamentum Graece, cum apparatu critico. 6 Aufl. 
Stuttgart: Bibelanstalt, 1906. Pp. 666. M. 3. 

Lloyd, Carolus. Novum Testamentum Graece. Accedunt parallela S. Scrip- 
turae loca, etc. With critical appendices by W. Sanday. New York: 
Frowde, 1889. Pp. 852. $1.50. 

Scrivener, F. H. A. The New Testament in Greek, according to the Text 
followed in the Authorized Version, together with the Variants Adopted 
in the Revised Version. 3d ed. Cambridge: University Press, 1908. 
Pp. 658. Various editions, 35. to 55. The New Testament, Greek and 
English, arranged in parallel columns with the Revised Version; Greek 
according to the Text followed in the Authorized Version, with the Vari¬ 
ants adopted in the Revised Version. Cambridge: University Press, 
1908. Pp. 1,131. 9 s. 

The Westcott-Hort text of the New Testament is the standard in Great Britain and America, the 
Tischendorf text is the standard in Germany; there is but little difference between the two, the prin¬ 
ciples of text-recovery being much the same in both. Tischendorf's major edition contains the most com¬ 
plete text-critical apparatus of the New Testament yet published. The best manual edition of a text- 
critical apparatus is that by Baljon, digested from Tischendorf, and with many important additions 
selected from recently recovered text witnesses. Nestle ’s text is practically that of Westcott-Hort and 
Tischendorf, with some individual details, and a very slight marginal apparatus. Lloyd’s work is valu- 
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able as an edition of the Textus Receptus for comparative study. New editions of the Textus Receptus 
as published by Scrivener have been issued. We are still waiting for the critical text of the New Testa¬ 
ment that is being prepared by v. Soden and his collaborators (see under next section). 

a. TEXT-CRITICISM 

Gregory, C. R. Textkritik des Neuen Testaments. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 
1900-1909. 3 vols. Pp. 1,486. M. 40. Canon and Text of the New 
Testament. New York: Scribner, 1907. Pp. 539. $2.50. 

Soden, Hermann v. Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments, in ihrer altesten 
erreichbaren Textgestalt hergestellt auf Grund ihrer Textgeschichte. 
Berlin: Duncker, 1902-. Band I, Abth. 1 (1902), Abth. 2 (1906), Abth. 
3 (1907). Pp. 1,648. To be complete in two volumes. M. 60. 

Westcott, B. F., and Hort, F. J. A. The New Testament in Greek, Vol. II. 
(See under preceding section.) New York: Macmillan, 1882. Pp. 497. 
$2. 

Nestle, Eberhard. Introduction to the Textual Criticism of the Greek New 
Testament. New York: Putnam, 1901. Pp. 351. $3. 

Einfiihrung in das griechische Neue Testament. 3 Aufl. Gottingen: Vanden- 
hoeck, 1909. Pp. 298. M. 5.60. 

Kenyon, F. G. Handbook to the Textual Criticism of the New Testament. 

New York: Macmillan, 1901. Pp. 321. $3.25. 

Lake, Kirsopp. The Text of the Testament. 4th ed. New York: Gorham, 
1908. Pp. 108. $0.30. 

Murray, J. O. F. Art. “Textual Criticism of the New Testament,” in Hast¬ 
ings* Dictionary of the Bible, V (1904), 208-236. 

Scrivener, F. H. A. Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testament. 
4th ed. Edited by Edward Miller. New York: Macmillan, 1894. 2 vols. 
Pp. 846. $10. 

Schaff, Philip. Companion to the Greek Testament and English Version. 

4th ed. New York: Harper, 1894. Pp. 618. $2.75. 

Vincent, M. R. A History of the Textual Criticism of the New Testament. 

New York: Macmillan, 1899. Pp. 197. $1. 

Burkitt, F. C. Evangelion Da-Mepharreshe. The Curetonian Version of 
the Four Gospels, with the Readings of the Sinai Palimpsest and the Early 
Syriac Patristic Evidence. New York: Macmillan, 1904. 2 vols. Pp. 

878. $15. 

Lewis, Agnes S. The Old Syriac Gospels ; or Evangelion Da-Mepharreshe. 
Being the Text of the Sinai or Syro-Antiochene Palimpsest, Including the 
Latest Additions and Emendations, with the Variants of the Curetonian 
Text, Corroborations from Many Other Manuscripts, and a List of Quo¬ 
tations from Ancient Authors. London: Williams & Norgate, 1910. Pp. 
412. 25 s. A Translation of the Four Gospels from the Syriac of the Sinaitic 
Palimpsest. New York: Macmillan, 1894. Pp. 239. $2. 
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Merx, A. Die vier kanonischen Evangelien nach ihrem altesten bekannten 
Texte. Uebersetzung und Erlauterung der syrischen im Sinaikloster 
gefunden Palimpsesthandschrift. Berlin: Reimer, 1897- Band I: 
Uebersetzung, pp. 258, M. 5. Band II: Erlauterung. I. Teil. Das Evan- 
gelium Matthaeus (1902), pp. 438, M. 12. II. Teil, 1. Halfte. Das 
Evangeiium Markus und Lukas (1905), pp. 555, M. 16. II. Teil, 2. Halfte. 
Das Evangeiium des Johannes (1911), pp. 594, M. 16. 

Soden, Hans v. Das lateinische Neue Testament in Afrika zur Zeit Cyprians. 
Nach Bibelhandschriften und patristischen Zeugnissen zusammengestellt 
und herausgegeben. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1909. Pp. 663. M. 24. 

Turner, C. H. “Historical Introduction to the Textual Criticism of the New 
Testament,” in Journal of Theological Studies, 1908-10. 

Gregory’s two recent works, the former most elaborate, present the material and status of New 
Testament text-recovery and are of first importance, as is also the massive work by v. Soden, of which the 
first volume is already published. Gregory follows the older school of text critics in standing for the 
relative originality of the “Neutral” type of text (such as Westcott-Hort and Tischendorf present), while 
v. Soden represents the younger school that believes the “ Western ” type of text antedates, and is relatively 
more original than, the “Neutral ” type. These two great works, when the latter is complete, will admirably 
present for consideration the two radically different current theories. The Westcott-Hort companion 
volume to their text is the best exposition of modern principles of text-criticism as applied to the New 
Testament, and the appendix is of great value for the discussion of the true textual reading in specific 
important passages. Nestle and Kenyon have written excellent manuals for the general student. 
Lake’s little textbook on the subject is a gem of concise information and intelligent guidance. Murray’s 
encyclopedia article is helpful. The fourth edition of Scrivener’s work received important revision and 
enlargement, and is still useful, particularly for its discussion of the text of specific passages. Schaff’s 
popular volume, reflecting the Westcott-Hort position, is very interesting and instructive for the general 
reader. The introduction to the study of the New Testament text by Vincent is simple and helpful. 
Burkitt’s massive work is an attempt to gather and arrange all the light thrown upon the New Testament 
text by the Syriac versions and other Syriac testimony; Mrs. Lewis has now published a work on similar 
lines, with kindred but not identical results. The two works together constitute an exhaustive if not final 
exhibit and valuation of this important witness to the text of the Gospels. Mrs. Lewis’ translation of 
the Syriac Gospels is useful for the English student. Merx has produced the chief German work on 
the Sinaitic Codex of the Gospels. 

3. THE ENGLISH VERSIONS 

The American Standard Edition of the Revised Version of the New Testament. 

First issued in 1901. New York: Nelson. Many editions. Entire Bible, 
$0.35 and upward; New Testament, $0.20 and upward. Entire Bible, 
in bourgeois type, 5^X8 in., cloth, $1; leather, $1.75 and upward. Same 
on India paper, volume J in. thick; leather, $3.50 and upward. Teachers’ 
edition, with Bible Dictionary and Concordance, $2.25 and upward. 
Pulpit Bible, quarto, $3.75. 

The British Edition of the Revised Version of the New Testament. First 
issued in 1881. Many editions by the Oxford and Cambridge University 
Presses; also by Thomas Nelson & Sons, New York. 

The New Testament in the Revised Version of 1881, with Fuller References. 

New York: Frowde, 1910. Various editions, $1.50 and upward. 

The Holy Bible, Authorized Version, edited with Various Renderings and 
Readings from the best Authorities. The Old Testament, T. K. Cheyne, 
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S. R. Driver; The Apocrypha, C. J. Ball; The New Testament, R. L. 
Clarke, W. Sanday. 3d edition. London: Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1892. 
Issued under the title “The Variorum Teachers* Bible,” with Bible Dic¬ 
tionary, Index, and Concordance, by Thomas Nelson & Sons, New York. 
Various editions, $2 and upward. 

Parallel Editions of the Revised and Authorized Versions, for comparative 
study. Various editions by Thomas Nelson & Sons, New York, and other 
publishers. 

The Modern Reader’s Bible. Substantially the British Revised Version of 
the Bible, with introductions and notes. Edited by R. G. Moulton. New 
York: Macmillan, 1898. The entire Bible in twenty-one vols., $10; 
the New Testament in four vols., $0.50 a volume; the entire Bible in one 
vol., 1907, pp. 1,733, $2- 

The Temple Bible. The Authorized Version of the Bible in the modern form 
of literature, with brief introductions. Edited by various British scholars. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1900-1905. The entire Bible in twenty-five vols.; 
the New Testament in seven vols.; the Apocrypha of the Old Testament in 
five vols., and of the New Testament in one vol.; $0.40 a vol. 

The Messages of the Bible. Edited by C. F. Kent and F. K. Sanders. New 
York: Scribner, 1900-1905. The New Testament in five volumes: Vol. VIII, 
the Messages of the Apocalyptic Writers, by F. C. Porter; Vol. IX, the 
Messages of Jesus according to the Synoptists, by T. C. Hall; Vol. X, The 
Messages of Jesus according to John, by J. S. Riggs; Vol. XI, The Messages 
of Paul, by G. B. Stevens; Vol. XII, The Messages of the Apostles, by G. 
B. Stevens. $1.25 a vol. 

The Twentieth Century New Testament. A translation into modem English 
from the original Greek (Westcott-Hort text). Anonymous British authors. 
Final ed. Chicago: Re veil, 1905. Pp. 523. $1. 

Weymouth, R. F. The Modem Speech New Testament. An idiomatic 
translation into everyday English, from the text of Weymouth’s “Result¬ 
ant Greek Testament.” Edited and partly revised by E. H. Cook. Lon¬ 
don: Clarke, 1905. Pp. 674. $s. 6 d. 

The American. Standard Edition op the Revised Version op the New Testament is clearly the 
best form of the Revised Version, superior in many text readings, and in the chapter headings, to the 
British Edition which remains as first issued twenty years before the American Standard edition was 
published. New editions of the British Revised Version have just been published, containing a wholly 
revised and enlarged set of references. The best edition of the Authorised Version for comparative study 
is the Variorum Teachers’ Bible. Parallel editions of the English versions, and of the Greek texts 
with the English versions (see under preceding section), are helpful. The Modern Reader’s Bible 
and the Temple Bible, giving respectively the Revised Version and the Authorized Version, attractively 
present the New Testament in modern typographical form. The volumes of the Messages op the Bible 
series give the thought of the New Testament writers reclothed in modern vocabulary, with modern 
forms of thought and expression. The Twentieth Century New Testament, and Weymouth’s work, 
present a word-for-word translation, but with modernized vocabulary and idiom; the former departs 
farther from the Revised Version than the latter. 
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IV. INTERPRETATION 

x. HISTORY AND PRINCIPLES OF NEW TESTAMENT INTERPRETATION 

Gilbert, G. H. A Short History of the Interpretation of the Bible. New York: 
Macmillan, 1908. Pp. 309. $1.25. 

Nash, Henry S. History of the Higher Criticism of the New Testament. 
New York: Macmillan, 1903. Pp. 192. $1. 

Farrar, F. W. The History of Interpretation. New York: Dutton, 1886. 
Pp- 553 - 

Briggs, C. A. A General Introduction to the Study of Holy Scripture. New 
York: Scribner, 1899. Pp. 688. $3. 

Moulton, R. G. The Literary Study of the Bible. 2d ed. Boston: Heath, 
1899. Pp. 569. $2. 

Immer, A. H. Hermeneutics of the New Testament. 3d ed. Andover, 
Mass.: Draper, 1890. Pp. 395. $1.75. 

Terry, M. S. Biblical Hermeneutics: a Treatise on the Interpretation of the 
Old and New Testament. 3d ed. New York: Eaton, 1890. Pp. 511. $3. 
Weiss, Johannes. Die Aufgaben der neutestamentlichen Wissenschaft in 
der Gegenwart. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck, 1908. Pp. 56. M. 1.40. 
Fiebig, Paul. Die Aufgaben der neutestamentlichen Forschung in der Gegen¬ 
wart. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1909. Pp. 24. M. 0.50. 

Scott, E. F. The Apologetic of the New Testament. New York: Putnam, 
1907. Pp. 258. $1.50. 

Selleck, W. C. The New Appreciation of the Bible. Chicago: University 
Press, 1907. Pp. 409. $1.50. 

Sanday, William. The Oracles of God: The Nature and Extent of Biblical 
Inspiration. 3d ed. New York: Longmans, 1891. Pp. 156. $1.50. 

Inspiration: Eight Lectures on the Early History and Origin of the Doc¬ 
trine of Biblical Inspiration. 3d ed. New York: Longmans, 1896. Pp. 
505. $2.50. 

Robinson, J. A. Some Thoughts on Inspiration. New York: Longmans, 
1905. Pp. 63. $0.50. 

Clarke, W. N. The Use of the Scriptures in Theology. New York: Scribner, 
1905. Pp. 170. $1. Sixty Years with the Bible : A Record of Experience. 

New York: Scribner, 1909. Pp. 259. $1.25. 

Dods, Marcus. The Bible: Its Origin and Nature. New York: Scribner, 
1905. Pp. 260. $i. 

Peake, A. S. The Bible in the Twentieth Century. New York: Doran, 1910. 
Pp. 225. $1.25. 

Swete, H. B., et al. Cambridge Essays upon Some Biblical Questions of the 
Day. New York: Macmillan, 1909. Pp. 568. $3.50. 
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Carpenter, J. E. The Bible in the Nineteenth Century. New York: Long¬ 
mans, 1903. Pp. 512. $3.50. 

Picton, J. A. Man and the Bible: A Review of the Place of the Bible in Human 
History. New York: Holt, 1909. Pp. 334. $2. 

Schweitzer, Albert. The Quest of the Historical Jesus: A Critical Study of 
Its Progress from Reimarus to Wrede. New York: Macmillan, 1910. 
Pp. 410. $3.50. 

Weinel, Heinrich. Jesus im neunzehnten Jahrhundert. 2 Aufl. Tubingen: 
Mohr, 1907. Pp. 326. M. 4. 

Gilbert gives a brief but useful sketch of the understanding and use of the Bible since the first cen¬ 
tury a.d.; we need a much larger work on similar lines. Nash tells when and why the historical-critical 
interpretation of the New Testament became necessary, and how it developed. Farrar’s work covers the 
same general ground as Gilbert’s, but is in the form of lectures with a large rhetorical element, and because 
it is twenty-five years old it lacks an adequate treatment of the scientific interpretation of the Bible that 
the last generation has produced. Briggs’s book is a big one, diffuse, informing, readable, yet far from a 
satisfactory introduction to the present study of the Bible; it contains no bibliography. Moulton’s 
book is an indispensable aid in acquiring the literary spirit and point of view for reading the Bible. Immzr 
and Terry furnish manuals of the principles of New Testament interpretation; their works are useful 
as textbooks or for general reading, but the twenty years since their publication have prepared the way for a 
very different kind of book on this subject. Weiss and Fiebig show how the field of New Testament 
study is now viewed and treated. Scott furnishes some lectures that deal well with certain general 
problems of New Testament interpretation. Selleck argues effectively that the historical interpretation 
of the Bible makes the Bible still more interesting and useful to us. The works by Sanday, Robinson, 
and Clarke are highly valuable as leading the way from the traditional doctrines of inspiration and reve¬ 
lation to the historical point of view and method of handling the Bible. Dods, Peake, and the Cambridge 
Essays wish to represent the historical attitude toward, and conception of, the Bible, but the result is very 
conservative—a modified traditionalism. Carpenter and Picton are more logical and thoroughgoing 
in their adoption of the historical standpoint and in their assignment of the Bible to its original place and 
function as the literature of a particular period and people. The books of Schweitzer and Weinel (see 
also under the head of “The Life of Jesus”) show how variously the New Testament scholars of the nine¬ 
teenth century understood Jesus, in their not wholly successful efforts to apply to the Gospels the principles 
of historical interpretation. The most important task of the twentieth century, as regards New Testa¬ 
ment interpretation, is to work out and establish the fundamental historical viewpoint for these first- 
century writings, distinguishing their historical nature, meaning, and function from the moral-religious 
value which they may have for the present era. 

a. COMMENTARIES ON THE ENTIRE NEW TESTAMENT 
The International Critical Commentary. Various British and American 
authors. Edited by C. A. Briggs, S. R. Driver, and Alfred Plummer. 
New York: Scribner, 1895-. Probably 18 vols. when complete. 

Seven volumes already published, named below in connection with the several 
New Testament books. 

Der kritisch-exegetischer Kommentar fiber das Neue Testament, begriindet 
von H. A. W. Meyer. Various German authors. Gottingen: Vanden- 
hoeck, 1897-1910. 16 vols. Set in half leather binding, M. 97.50. 

Volumes named below, in connection with the several New Testament books. 
Der Hand-Commentar zum Neuen Testament. Bearbeitet von H. J. Holtz- 
mann, R. A. Lipsius, P. W. Schmiedel, H. v. Soden, W. Bauer. Bde. 
I, IV, 3 Aufl.; Bde. II, III, 2 Aufl. Tubingen: Mohr, 1892. 4 vols. 
Pp. 2,135. M. 40. 

Volumes named below, in connection with the several New Testament books. 
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Der Komment&r zum Neuen Testament. Herausgegeben von Theodor Zahn, 
unter Mitwirkung von Ph. Bachmann, P. Ewald, J. Haussleiter, E. Rig- 
genbach, R. Seeberg, G. Wohlenberg. Leipzig: Deichert, 1905-. 

Ten volumes already published, named below in connection with the several 
New Testament books. 

Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments. Neu iibersetzt und fur die Gegenwart 
erklart. Herausgegeben von Johannes Weiss. 2 Aufl. Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck, 1907-8. 2 vols. Pp. 1,661. M. 19.60. 

The Expositor’s Greek Testament. Various British Authors. Edited by W. 
R. Nicoll. New York: Dodd, 1897-1910. 5 vols. $7.50 a vol. Set, $20. 

Volumes named below, in connection with the several New Testament books. 
Cambridge Greek Testament for Schools and Colleges. Various British 
authors. Edited by J. J. S. Perowne, later by J. A. Robinson. New York: 
Macmillan, 1887-. To be complete in 19 vols. $0.70 to $1.50 a vol. 
Fourteen volumes already published. 

Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges. Various British authors. New 
York: Macmillan, 1877-96. New Testament in 19 vols., $13.40. $0.40 

to $1.10 a vol. 

The (New-) Century Bible. Various British authors. Edited by W. F. 
Adeney. New York: Frowde, 1899-1904. New Testament in 13 vols. 
$0.90 a vol. 

The Bible for Home and School. Various American authors. Edited by 
Shailer Mathews. New York: Macmillan, 1908-. New Testament in 
15 vols. $0.50 to $0.90 a vol. 

Five volumes already published, named below in connection with the several 
New Testament books. 

A Commentary on the Bible. Various British authors. Edited by J. R. 
Dummelow. Complete in one volume, with general articles and maps. 
New York: Macmillan, 1909. Pp. 1,245. $2.50. 

The most scholarly and useful English Commentary on the entire New Testament is the Inter¬ 
national Critical Comment ary; the volumes are somewhat unequal in scholarship and value, but are 
among the best in any language. The standard serial commentary in German is the Kritisch-exege- 
tischer Kommentar Ober das Neue Testament, founded by Meyer; the volumes of this series have 
passed through many editions and have been from time to time revised or rewritten (little now but the 
name remains of the original Meyer work). The series has been kept in the hands of first-class conservative 
scholars. The chief competitor of the Meyer Kommentar has been the Hand-Commentar zum Neuen 
Testament, written by able scholars of the advanced school, compact in form, and exceedingly valuable. A 
new serial commentary edited by Zahn, Der Kommentar zum Neuen Testament, is rapidly being issued; 
it is representative of the Zahn]type of rigid conservatism, much nearer the traditional point of view and 
method than the Meyer Kommentar. Die Schrieten des Neuen Testaments, by J. Weiss, Jlilicher, 
Bousset, and others of the best advanced scholars of Germany, gives a valuable introduction to all the books 
of the New Testament, a new translation, and a concise practical interpretation. The Expositor’s Greek 
Testament furnishes a series of commentaries on all the New Testament books, conservative, well written, 
and scholarly. The Cambridge Greek Testament, the Cambridge Bible, the (New-) Century Bible, 
and The Bible'for Home and School are series of small commentaries for the non-professional Bible 
student; the volumes are uneven in workmanship, but many of them are good for introductory study. 
Dummelow has produced a composite, single-volume commentary on the whole Bible that seems to find 
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some favor, probably because one gets so much bulk for so small a price. Practically, the volume is too 
big to carry or to use, and the contents are too brief on any particular book to give satisfaction. The 
several series of small commentaries, though costing more, are much to be preferred. 

3. COMMENTARIES ON THE SEPARATE BOOKS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 

MATTHEW 

(On the Synoptic Gospels see also above under the head of “The New Testament Writings.”) 

Allen, W. C. The Gospel according to St. Matthew. International Critical 
Commentary . 2d ed. New York: Scribner, 1908. Pp. 338. $3. 

Plummer, Alfred. The Gospel according to St. Matthew. 2ded. New York: 
Scribner, 1909. Pp. 451. $3. 

Weiss, Bernhard. Das Matthaus-Evangelium. Meyer Kommentar. 9 Aufl. 

Gottingen: Vandenhoeck, 1898. Pp. 510. M. 8.50. 

Zahn, Theodor. Das Evangelium des Matthaus. Zahn Kommentar. 2 
Aufl. Leipzig: Deichert, 1905. Pp. 714. M. 16. 

Holtzmann, H. J. Die Synoptiker und Apostelgeschichte. Hand-Com- 
mentar. 3 Aufl. Tubingen: Mohr, 1901. Pp. 429. M. 9. 

Weiss, Johannes. Die drei alteren Evangelien. Schriften des Neuen Testa¬ 
ments. (See § 2.) 

Wellhausen, J. Das Evangelium Matthaei. Berlin: Reimer, 1904. Pp. 152. 
M. 4. 

Loisy, Alfred. Les evangiles synoptiques; introduction, traduction, commen- 
taire. Paris: Nourry, 1907-8. 2 vols. Pp. 1,832. Fr. 30. 

Montefiore, C. G. The Synoptic Gospels. Edited, with an Introduction and 
Commentary. Together with Additional Notes by I. Abrahams. New 
York: Macmillan, 1909-. Vols. I, II (1909), pp. 1,236. $10. Vol. Ill 
soon to be published. 

Salmon, George. The Human Element in the Gospels: A Commentary on the 
Synoptic Narrative. New York: Dutton, 1907. Pp. 574. $4.50. 

Bruce, A. B. The Synoptic Gospels. Expositor's Greek Testament. New 
York: Dodd, 1897. (Vol. I includes the Gospel of John.) $7.50. 

Allen’s Commentary on Matthew is highly useful for all it contains, but it is scarcely a “commen¬ 
tary” in the ordinary sense—rather an introductory study of certain literary and historical phases of the 
Gospel; it has no general interpretation of the narrative, and no homiletical purpose. Plummer pro¬ 
duced his work after Allen’s in order to supply what Allen’s lacked; it is particularly intended to be 
homiletically full and useful. For general purposes, Plummer’s Commentary is the best work in English 
on the Gospel of Matthew, but it is deficient in historical and critical quality. In German, the three first- 
class commentaries on Matthew are those of B. Weiss, Zahn, and Holtzmann. Weiss’s work is moder¬ 
ately conservative, and furnishes perhaps the best single work on the gospel. Zahn’s work is extremely 
conservative, elaborate, and solid. Holtzmann’s work is advanced, compact, and strong. All three are 
needed for a thorough study of Matthew. Weiss’s and Wellhausen’s Commentaries are sketchy, 
vigorous, independent, of high importance. Loisy has produced an extensive, radical work upon the 
Synoptic Gospels to which all scholars must give attention; this reconstruction of our New Testament 
interpretation is to be refuted where wrong and adopted where right. Montefiore has given an exposi¬ 
tion of the Synoptic Gospels to enlighten Jewish readers as to the message and value of Jesus, and to cor¬ 
rect non-Jewish interpretation of Jesus; the two big volumes are most welcome. Salmon will be found 
very suggestive for the popular student, and Bruce’s work is of a similar homiletic value. 
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MARK 

Swete, H. B. The Gospel according to St. Mark. 2d ed. New York: Mac¬ 
millan, 1902. Pp. 554. $3.75. 

Gould, E. P. The Gospel according to St. Mark. International Critical 
Commentary. New York: Scribner, 1896. Pp. 366. $2.50. 

Menzies, Allan. The Earliest Gospel: a Historical Study of the Gospel 
according to Mark. New York: Macmillan, 1901. Pp. 306. $2.75. 

Bacon, B. W. The Beginnings of Gospel Story: A Historico-critical Inquiry 
into the Sources and Structure of the Gospel according to Mark. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1909. Pp. 238. $2.25. “The Purpose 

of the Gospel of Mark,” in Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. XXIX 
(1910), pp. 41-66. 

Weiss, Johannes. Die drei alteren Evangelien. Schriften des Neuen Testa - 
ments . (See § 2.) Das alteste Evangelium. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck, 
1903. Pp. 414. M. 11. 

Holtzmann, H. J. Die Synoptiker. Hand-Commentar. (See under Mat¬ 
thew.) 

Wellhau8en, J. Das Evangelium Marci. 2 Aufl. Berlin: Reimer, 1909. 
Pp. 146. M. 4. 

Wohlenberg, G. Das Evangelium des Markus. Zahn Kommentar. Leip¬ 
zig: Deichert, 1910. Pp. 402. M. 9.50. 

Weiss, Bernhard. Das Evangelium des Markus und Lukas. Meyer Kom¬ 
mentar. 9 Aufl. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck, 1901. Pp. 694. M. 9.50. 

Loisy, Alfred. Les 6vangiles synoptiques. (See under Matthew.) 
Montefiore, C. G. The Synoptic Gospels. (See under Matthew.) 

Salmon, George. The Human Element in the Gospels. (See under Matthew.) 

Bruce, A. B. The Synoptic Gospels. Expositor's Greek Testament. (See 
under Matthew.) 

Lagrange, M.-J. Evangile selon St. Marc. Paris: Lecoffre, 1911. Pp. 607. 
Fr. 15. 

Swete, Gould, and Menzies furnish an exceedingly strong group of commentaries in English on 
the Gospel of Mark. Swete’s is probably the best single work on the g6spel because of its full introduc¬ 
tion, its complete treatment, and its balance in interpretation. Gould has given an excellent Commentary 
for general use, but it does not fully represent the present scholarship and method in interpreting the 
Gospels. Menzies has restricted his treatment to historical exposition, and is more advanced in criticism 
than the others. Bacon is highly critical, dealing with the fundamental problems of sources, author, 
purpose, and arrangement; he is foremost in the effort to recover the history behind and around the 
Gospel of Mark, and whether his results do or do not stand, scholars will appreciate and make use of his 
work. Germany now has five first-class commentaries on Mark: by J. Weiss in two different forms, by 
Holtzmann and Wellhausen in an advanced criticism, and by Wohlenberg and B. Weiss in a conserva¬ 
tive spirit. The works of Loisy, Montefiore, Salmon, and Bruce have already been characterised 
under Matthew. Lagrange’s work is just announced; it is elaborate, and is likely to be an important 
contribution to the interpretation of the Second Gospel. 
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LUKE 

Plummer, Alfred. The Gospel according to St. Luke. International Critical 
Commentary . 4th ed. New York: Scribner, 1909. Pp. 675. $3. 

Weiss, Bernhard. Das Evangelium des Markus und Lukas. Meyer Kom- 
mentar. (See under Mark.) 

Weiss, Johannes. Die drei alteren Evangelien. Schriften des Neuen Testa¬ 
ments . (See § 2.) 

Holtzmann, H. J. Die Synoptiker. Hand-Commentar. (See under Mat¬ 
thew.) 

Wellhausen, J. Das Evangelium Lucae. Berlin: Reimer, 1904. Pp. 142. 
M. 4. 

Loisy, Alfred. Les 6 vangiles synoptiques. (See under Matthew.) 
Montefiore, C. G. The Synoptic Gospels. (See under Matthew.) 

Salmon, George. The Human Element in the Gospels. (See under Matthew.) 
Bruce, A. B. The Synoptic Gospels. Expositor's Greek Testament . (See 
under Matthew.) 

Godet, Frederic. Commentary on the Gospel of St. Luke. New York: 
Funk, 1887. Pp. 584. $3. 

Plummer has aimed to produce an adequate Commentary on Luke for general use, and it is in fact 
the best book on the third Gospel in English; nevertheless, a thorough historical and literary criticism is 
lacking, and the author is hampered by an inflexible theological conservatism. We need in English a 
first-class commentary on Luke. In German there is a trio of strong works on this Gospel: by B. Weiss, 
representing the older conservative scholarship, by J. Weiss, representing concisely and vigorously the 
current advanced criticism, and by Holtzmann, representing the advanced criticism of the past generation. 
Wellhausen comments radically but suggestively upon certain aspects of the Gospel. The works of 
Loisy, Montefiore, Salmon, and Bruce have already been characterized under Matthew. Godet’s 
Commentary, first issued forty years ago, is so full of homiletical material and of religious purpose and 
insight as to be still of general value. 


JOHN 

(See also above under the head of “The New Testament Writings.”) 

Westcott, B. F. Commentary on the Gospel of St. John. The Greek Text, 
with Introduction and Notes. London: Murray, 1908. 2 vols. Pp. 

1,072. 24 s. 

Weiss, Bernhard. Das Johannes-Evangelium. Meyer Kommentar. 9 Aufl. 

Gottingen: Vandenhoeck, 1902. Pp. 643. M. 9.50. 

Zahn, Theodor. Das Evangelium des Johannes. Zahn Kommentar . Leip¬ 
zig: Deichert, 1908. Pp. 720. M. 16. 

HeitmdUer, W. Das Johannes-Evangelium. Schriften des Neuen Testa¬ 
ments . (See § 2.) 

Holtzmann, H. J. Evangelium, Briefe und Offenbarung des Johannes. 3 
Aufl., besorgt von W. Bauer. Hand-Commentar * Tubingen: Mohr, 
1908. Pp. 517. M. 11. 
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Wellhausen, J. Das Evangelium Johannis. Berlin: Reimer, 1908. Pp. 
146. M. 4. 

Godet, Frederic. Commentary on the Gospel of St. John. New York: Funk, 
1886-90. 2 vols. Pp. 1,130. $6. 

Commentaire sur TSvangile de Saint Jean. 4. €d. Neuchfttel: Attinger 
Frfcres, 1902-3. 2 vols. Pp. 879. Fr. 12.50. 

Dods, Marcus. The Gospel of St. John. Expositor's Greek Testament. New 
York: Dodd, 1897. (See under Matthew.) 

Goebel, Siegfried. Die Reden unseres Herra nach Johannes. Giitersloh: 
Bertelsmann, 1906-10. 2 vols. Pp. 1,033. M. 17. 

This new posthumous edition of Westcott’s Commentary on John gives us his great work in a final 
form, superseding—at least for scholarly use—the volume of the Bible Commentary with which we have 
long been familiar. Westcott’s book is by no means an up-to-date commentary on the Fourth Gospel, 
written with reference to the whole historical investigation of the book; it makes certain minor concessions 
to criticism, but is fundamentally traditional. The German commentaries by Weiss and Zahn repre¬ 
sent about the same type of able, conservative scholarship. HeitmOixer’s brief but valuable commen¬ 
tary, and Holtzmann’s older work just revised, deal with the Gospel more critically. Wellhausen presents 
a radical reconstruction of the prevailing interpretation of the book. Godet and Dods give expositions 
that are uncritical but still homiletically useful. Goebel expounds elaborately, in a traditional way, the 
discourses of Jesus in the Gospel of John. 


ACTS 

(See also above under the head of “The New Testament Writings.”) 

Knowling, R. J. The Acts of the Apostles. Expositor's Greek Testament. 
New York: Dodd, 1900. (Vol. II includes Romans and First Corinthians.) 

$7 • So. 

Wendt, H. H. Die Apostelgeschichte. Meyer Kommentar . 8 Aufl. Got¬ 
tingen: Vandenhoeck, 1899. Pp. 427. M. 7.50. 

Knopf, Rudolf. Die Apostelgeschichte. Schriften des Neuen Testaments. 
(See § 2.) 

Holtzmann, H. J. Die Apostelgeschichte. Uand-Commentar. (See under 

Matthew.) 

Blass, Friedrich. Acta Apostolorum. Editio philologica, apparatu critico, 
commentario perpetuo. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck, 1895. Pp. 334. M. 
14. 

Rackham, R. B. The Acts of the Apostles. New York: Gorham, 1901. Pp. 

631. $4.50* 

Bartlet, Vernon. The Acts. {New-) Century Bible. New York: Frowde, 
1901. Pp. 394. $0.90. 

Gilbert, G. H. The Acts. Bible jor Home and School. New York: Macmil¬ 
lan, 1908. Pp. 267. $0.75. 

Little new work has been done on the Book of Acts during the last five years. The studies by Har- 
nack have been noted (under the head of the “ Apostolic Age”). The former commentaries on Acts have 
not even been revised. Knowling’s Commentary on Acts is admirable in method, thorough in scholar’ 
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ship, well-balanced in interpretation, leaving little to be desired from a strongly conservative standpoint. 
Wendt's work is the chief German Commentary on Acts, and quite the equal of Knowling’s, with a freer 
handling of the critical problems. The one new commentary to be mentioned is by Knopf in the serial 
work edited by J. Weiss; it is fresh, critical, able, and useful. Holtzmann’s work is advanced, scholarly, 
and brief. Blass presents (and favors) the "Western" readings in Acts, with critical apparatus, and a 
brief running commentary. Rackham’s Commentary is on the basis of the English text and intended 
chiefly for homiletic use, but is superior to most works of this class by reason of its method, its scholarship, 
and its excellent historical interpretation. Bartlet’s is the best small commentary on Acts, based on the 
English text. Gilbert has produced an excellent little popular exposition. 


ROMANS 

Sanday, W., and Headlam, A. C. The Epistle to the Romans. International 
Critical Commentary. New York: Scribner, 1895. Pp. 562. $3. 

Weiss, Bernhard. Der Brief an die Romer. Meyer Kommentar. 9 Aufl. 
Gottingen: Vandenhoeck, 1899. Pp. 617. M. 9.50. 

Zahn, Theodor. Der Brief des Aposteis Paulus an die Romer. Zahn Kom¬ 
mentar. Leipzig: Deichert, 1910. Pp. 622. M. 14. 

Jtilicher, Adolf. Der Brief an die Romer. Schriften des Neuen Testaments . 
(See § 2.) 

Lipsius, R. A. Die Briefe an die Gala ter, Romer, Philipper. Hand-Com- 
mentar . 2 Aufl. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1893. (Vol. II includes the Thessalo- 
nian and Corinthian Epistles, by Schmiedel.) M. 12. 

Spitta, Friedrich. Untersuchungen iiber den Brief des Paulus an die Romer. 
Gottingen: Vandenhoeck, 1901. Pp. 193. M. 5. 

Feine, P. Der Rdmerbrief. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck, 1903. Pp. 159. M. 5. 

Gifford, E. H. Commentary on St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans. New 
York: Scribner, 1892. Pp. 238. $3. 

Denney, James. St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans. Expositor's Greek Tes¬ 
tament. (See under Acts.) 

Godet, Frederic. Commentary on St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans. New 
York: Funk, 1883. Pp. 545. $3. 

Commentaire sur P6pltre aux Romains. 2. 6d. Paris: Delachaux, 1883-90. 
2 vols. Pp. 1,194. Fr. 17.50. 

The Sanday-Headlam Commentary on Romans is unquestionably the best single work on the 
interpretation of this epistle, written from a conservative standpoint. The best German works on Romans 
that occupy a similar critical position are by B. Weiss and Zahn; while JClicher’s new Commentary in 
the J. Weiss serial work, and Lipsius’ Commentary (now eighteen years old) represent the more advanced 
scholarship. Spitta and Feine have produced valuable works on certain phases of the Roman Epistle. 
Gifford’s Commentary is old and brief, but exhibits a keen insight into the thought of the apostle. Den¬ 
ney’s interest is chiefly theological, his point of view is somewhat narrow, and his position almost tradi¬ 
tional; nevertheless, his work deserves attention. Godet’s Commentary has homiletic value. 


FIRST AND SECOND CORINTHIANS 

Findlay, G. G. St. Paul's First Epistle to the Corinthians. Expositor's 
Greek Testament . (See under Acts.) 
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Bernard, J. H. St. Paul’s Second Epistle to the Corinthians. Expositor's 
Greek Testament. New York: Dodd, 1903. (Vol. Ill includes Galatians, 
Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians.) $7.50. 

Edwards, T. C. Commentary on the First Epistle to the Corinthians. 3d 
ed. New York: Doran, 1897. Pp. 532. $2.50. 

Weiss, Johannes. Der erste Korintherbrief. Meyer Kommentar . 9 Aufl. 

Gottingen: Vandenhoeck, 1910. Pp. 536. M. 10.60. 

Heinrid, C. F. G. Der zweite Brief an die Korinther. Meyer Kommentar . 

8 Aufl. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck, 1900. Pp. 463. M. 7.70. 

Bousset, W. Die Briefe an die Korinther. Schriften des Neuen Testaments . 
(See § 2.) 

Bachmann, Philipp. Der erste Brief des Paulus an die Korinther. Zahn 
Kommentar . Leipzig: Deichert, 1905. Pp. 482. M. 9. Der zweite 
Brief des Paulus an die Korinther. Zahn Kommentar. Leipzig: Deichert, 
1909. Pp. 425. M. 9.70. 

Schmiedel, P. W. Die Briefe an die Korinther. Hand-Commentar. (See 
under Romans.) 

Heinrid, C. F. G. Das erste Sendschreiben des Apostels Paulus an die 
Korinther. Berlin: Herz, 1880. Pp. 574. M. 10. Das zweite 'Send¬ 
schreiben des Apostels Paulus an die Korinther. Berlin: Herz, 1887. 
Pp. 606. M. 10. 

Godet, Frederic. Commentary on St. Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians. 

New York: Scribner, 1886-87. 2 vols. Pp. 921. $6. 

Massie, John. Corinthians. (New-) Century Bible . New York: Frowde, 
1902. Pp. 339. $0.90. 

Liitgert, W. Freiheitspredigt und Schwarmgeister in Korinth. Gtitersloh: 
Bertdsmann, 1908. Pp. 157. M. 3. 

First Corinthians has received the chief attention of commentators, Second Corinthians being neg¬ 
lected both in itself and in its relation to the First Epistle. We need a commentary that will present in a 
unified way the whole course and content of Paul’s correspondence with the Corinthian church (so far as 
recoverable). The Expositor’s Greek Testament has I Corinthians by Findlay, and II Corinthians by 
Bernard, the two scholars working independently; the former commentary is the best we have in English on 
this letter of St. Paxil’s, while the latter is much inferior. Edwards’ Commentary, which for a generation 
has held the first place, is still valuable. The new Meyer Commentary on I Corinthians, by J. Weiss, 
is of the highest value. Heinrici on II Corinthians in the same series, and Bousset’s new, brief, vigorous 
work in the J. Weiss serial commentary, present the best work of the more advanced scholarship. Bach- 
mann's Commentaries on the two Epistles in the Zahn series make a highly valuable contribution to the 
study of Paul’s letters; they are conservative, full, and usable. The works by Schmiedel and Heinrici, 
though a generation old, still belong to the primary literature on the Corinthian epistles. Godet’s large 
Commentary on I Corinthians, also an older work, continues to have secondary value. The small Com¬ 
mentary by Massie handles the two letters together in the right way, and is quite the best for popular use. 
LOtgert provides a useful monograph. 


GALATIANS 

Lightfoot, J. B. St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians, nth ed. New York: 
Macmillan, 1905. Pp. 384. $3.25. 
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Sieffert, F. A. E. Der Brief an die Galater. Meyer Kommentar. 9 Aufl. 
Gottingen: Vandenhoeck, 1899. Pp. 366. M. 6.50. 

Zahn, Theodor. Der Brief an die Galater. Zahn Kommentar . 2 Aufl. 
Leipzig: Deichert, 1907. Pp. 299. M. 6.50. 

Lipsius, R. A. Der Brief an die Galater. Hand-Commentar. (See under 
Romans.) 

Bousset, W. Der Galaterbrief. Schriften des Neuen Testaments. (See § 2.) 

Bacon, B. W. Commentary on the Epistle of Paul to the Galatians. Bible 
for Home and School. New York: Macmillan, 1909. Pp. 135 - $0.50. 

Ramsay, W. M. Historical Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians. 
New York: Putnam, 1900. Pp. 478. $3. 

Rendall, Frederick. St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians. Expositor's Greek 
Testament. (See under Corinthians.) 

Weber, Y. Der Galaterbrief aus sich selbst geschichtlich erklart. Ravens- 
burg: Kitz, 1901. Pp. 145. M. 1.80. 

Stein man n, A. Die Leserkreise des Galaterbrief. Munster: Aschendorff, 
1908. Pp. 251. M. 6.80. 

There are at least four first-class commentaries on Galatians—those by Lightfoot, Sieffert, 
Zahn, and Lipsius. Lightfoot’s Commentary, issued in z 865 (and never revised), is deservedly the stand¬ 
ard for English readers, but its historical positions and interpretation need reconstruction in the light of 
later studies. On critical questions Zahn is the most conservative; Lipsius the most advanced. Together 
the four works make a most valuable apparatus for the study of Galatians. Of first-class scholarship 
also, but brief, are the two recent commentaries by Bousset and Bacon. Ramsay’s work on Galatians 
deals diffusely and hypothetically with certain phases of the Epistle. Rend all’s serial Commentary, 
and the monographs by Webek and Steinmann, are useful. 

EPHESIANS 

Abbott, T. K. The Epistles to the Ephesians and Colossians. International 
Critical Commentary. New York: Scribner, 1897. Pp. 380. $2.50. 

Westcott, B. F. St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians. New York: Macmillan, 
1906. Pp. 280. $2.50. 

Robinson, J. A. St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians. New York: Macmil¬ 
lan, 1903. Pp. 314. $3. 

Haupt, Erich. Die Gefangenschaftsbriefe. Meyer Kommentar. 8 Aufl. 

Gottingen: Vandenhoeck, 1902. Pp. 729. M. 10.50. 

Soden, Hermann v. Die Briefe an die Kolosser, Epheser, Philemon; die 
Pastoralbriefe. Hebraerbrief, Briefe des Petrus, Jakobus, Judas. Hand- 
Commentar. 2 Aufl. Tubingen: Mohr, 1893. Pp. 477. M. 10.50. 
Ewald, Paul. Die Briefe des Paulus an die Epheser, Kolosser, und Philemon. 

Zahn Kommentar. 2 Aufl. Leipzig: Deichert, 1910. Pp. 444. M. 10. 
Salmond, S. D. F. St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians. Expositor's Greek 
Testament. (See under Corinthians.) 
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Alexander, Gross. Epistles to the Colossians and to the Ephesians. Bible 
for Home and School. New York: Macmillan, 1910. Pp. 132. $0.50. 

The third group of Paul’s Epistles (Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, Philemon) are well provided 
for as respects commentaries. Abbott on Ephesians and Colossians with Vincent on Philippians and 
Philemon, are the excellent volumes of the International Critical Commentary. Lightfoot is the unsur¬ 
passed English commentator on three of the four letters; and the absence of a Lightfoot Commentary on 
Ephesians is supplied by the valuable works of Robinson and Westcott (posthumously published). 
Haupt and v. Soden (Lipsius for Philippians) are the chief German commentators on this group of Paul’s 
letters, the former conservative, the latter advanced. Ewald contributes the very able and useful com¬ 
mentaries in the Zahn series. The writers on these epistles in the Expositor’s Greek Testament (Sal- 
icond for Ephesians, Kennedy for Philippians, Peake for Colossians, and Oestekley for Philemon) 
furnish brief good expositions. Alexander’s little Commentary on Colossians and Ephesians will serve 
an introductory, popular purpose. 

PHILIPPIANS 

Vincent, M. R. The Epistles to the Philippians and to Philemon. Inter¬ 
national Critical Commentary. New York: Scribner, 1897. Pp. 246. $2. 

Lightfoot, J. B. St. Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians. 9th ed. New York: 
Macmillan, 1891. Pp. 350. $3.25. 

Haupt, Erich. Die Gefangenschaftsbriefe. Meyer Kommentar. (See under 
Ephesians.) 

Ewald, Paul. Der Brief des Paulus an die Philipper. Zahn Kommentar. 

Leipzig: Deichert, 1908. Pp. 221. M. 4.50. 

Lipsius, R. A. Der Brief an die Philipper. Hand-Commentar . (See under 
Romans.) 

Kennedy, H. A. A. St. Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians. Expositor's Greek 
Testament. (See under Corinthians.) 

For annotation see under Ephesians. 

COLOSSIANS 

Abbott, T. K. The Epistle to the Colossians. International Critical Commen¬ 
tary. (See under Ephesians.) 

Lightfoot, J. B. St. Paul’s Epistles to the Colossians and to Philemon. 10th 
ed. New York: Macmillan, 1904. Pp. 428. $3.25. 

Haupt, Erich. Die Gefangenschaftsbriefe. Meyer Kommentar. (See under 
Ephesians.) 

Soden, Hermann v. Der Brief an die Kolosser. Hand-Commentar . 

(See under Ephesians.) 

Ewald, Paul. Der Brief des Paulus an die Kolosser. Zahn Kommentar. 
(See under Ephesians.) 

Peake, A. S. St. Paul’s Epistle to the Colossians. Expositor's Greek Testa¬ 
ment. (See under Corinthians.) 

Alexander, Gross. Epistles to the Colossians and to the Ephesians. Bible 
for Home and School. (See under Ephesians.) 

For annotation see under Ephesians. 
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FIRST AND SECOND THESSALONIANS 

Milligan, George. St. PauTs Epistles to the Thessalonians. New York: Mac¬ 
millan, 1908. Pp. 305. $2.60. 

Dobschtttz, Ernst v. Die Thessalonicher-briefe. Meyer Kommentar. 7 
Aufl. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck, 1894. Pp. 320. M. 8. 

Lightfoot, J. B. Notes on Epistles of St. Paul from Unpublished Commen¬ 
taries (First and Second Thessalonians, pp. 136; also, portions of First 
Corinthians, Romans, Ephesians). New York: Macmillan, 1895. Pp. 
336. $3-25- 

Schmiedel, P. W. Die Briefe an die Thessalonicher. Hand-Commentar. 
(See under Corinthians.) 

Wohlenberg, G. Der erste und zweite Thessalonicher Brief. Zahn Kom¬ 
mentar. 2 Aufl. Leipzig: Deichert,* 1908. Pp. 223. M. 6. 

Moffatt, James. St. Paul’s Epistles to the Thessalonians. Expositor's Greek 
Testament. New York: Dodd, 1910. (Vol. IV includes 1 and 2 Timothy, 
Titus, Philemon, James, Hebrews.) $7.50. 

Findlay, G. G. The Epistles of Paul the Apostle to the Thessalonians. 

Cambridge Greek Testament. New York: Macmillan, 1904. Pp. 327. $1. 

Askwith, E. H. An Introduction to the Thessalonian Epistles. New York: 
Macmillan, 1902. Pp. 144. $1.25. 

Haraack, Adolf. Das Problem des zweiten Thessalonicherbriefs. Berlin: 
Reimer, 1910. Pp. 18. M. 1. 

Wc have two new large Commentaries on the Thessalonian Epistles, by first-class scholars— Milli¬ 
gan in Great Britain, and v. DobschOtz in Germany; the two works supplement each other, and consti¬ 
tute a capital equipment for the thorough student. The works by Lightfoot and Schmiedel, though 
older, are by no means superseded. The recent Commentaries by Wohlenberg in the Zahn series, and 
by Moffatt in the Expositor’s Greek Testament, are also excellent, while Findlay’s work will still be use¬ 
ful. The monographs by Askwith and Harnack contribute to the study of specific Thessalonian problems. 


FIRST AND SECOND TIMOTHY, TITUS 

White, N. J. D. St. Paul’s Epistles to Timothy and Titus. Expositor's 
Greek Testament. (See under Thessalonians.) 

Bernard, J. H. Commentary on St. Paul’s Pastoral Epistles. Cambridge 
Greek Testament. New York: Macmillan, 1899. Pp. 270. $0.90. 

Weiss, Bernhard. Die Briefe Pauli an Timotheus und Titus. Meyer Kom¬ 
mentar. 7 Aufl. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck, 1902. Pp. 379. M. 7.30. 

Soden, Hermann v. Die Pastoralbriefe. Hand-Commentar. (See under 
Ephesians.) 

Wohlenberg, G. Die Pastoralbriefe. Zahn Kommentar. Leipzig: Deichert, 
1906. Pp. 355. M. 8.30. 

Hesse, F. H. Die Entstehung der neutestamentlichen Hirtenbriefe. Halle: 
Kammerer, 1889. Pp. 340. M. 6. 
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Holtzmann, H. J. Die Pastoralbriefe kritisch und exegetisch behandelt. 

Leipzig: Engelmann, 1880. Pp. 504. M. 8. 

Ramsay, W. M. “Historical Commentary on the First Epistle to Timothy,” 
in The Expositor, 1909-11. 

Paul’s Epistles to Timothy and Titus still await an adequate commentary in English. The smaller 
works by Whits and Bernard serve a useful popular purpose, but do not furnish a thorough critical 
treatment of all the problems, or give a full scholarly interpretation of the letters. The chief German 
commentaries are by B. Weiss, who is very conservative; v. Sqden who is advanced, brief, important; 
and Wohlenberg in the Zahn series who gives a full, able, conservative handling of the problems. Hesse 
and Holtzmann contribute older works of value. Ramsay's elaborate articles add something to the 
literature on the Pastoral Epistles. 

PHILEMON 

Vincent, M. R. The Epistle to Philemon. International Critical Commentary. 
(See under Philippians.) 

Lightfoot, J. B. St. Paul’s Epistle to Philemon. (See under Colossians.) 
Haupt, Erich. Die Gefangenschaftsbriefe. Meyer Kommentar. (See under 
Ephesians.) 

Soden, Hermann v. Der Brief an Philemon. Hand-Commentar . (See 

under Ephesians.) 

Ewald, Paul. Der Brief des Paulus an Philemon. Zahn Kommentar. (See 
under Ephesians.) 

Oesterley, W. O. E. St. Paul’s Epistle to Philemon. Expositor's Greek 
Testament. (See under Thessalonians.) 

For annotation see under Ephesians. 

HEBREWS 

Westcott, B. F. The Epistle to the Hebrews. 3ded. New York: Macmillan, 
1906. Pp. 590. $4. 

Weiss, Bernhard. Der Brief an die Hebraer. Meyer Kommentar. 6 
Aufl. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck, 1902. Pp. 371. M. 6.90. Der He- 
braerbrief in zeitgeschichtlicher Beleuchtung. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1910. 
Pp. no. M. 3.50. 

Soden, Hermann v. Der Hebraerbrief. Hand-Commentar. (See under 
Ephesians.) 

Dods, Marcus. The Epistle to the Hebrews. Expositor's Greek Testament. 
(See under Thessalonians.) 

Peake, A. S. Hebrews. (New-) Century Bible . New York: Frowde, 1904. 
Pp. 251. $0.90. 

Goodspeed, E. J. The Epistle to the Hebrews. Bible for Home and School. 

New York: Macmillan, 1908. Pp. 132. $0.50. 

Wrede, W. Das literarisches Ratsel des Hebraerbriefs. Gottingen: Vanden¬ 
hoeck, 1906. Pp. 106. M. 2.60. 
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M6n6goz, E. La th6ologie de F6pitre aux H6breux. Paris: Fischbacher, 
1894. Pp. 298. Fr. 10. 

Bruce, A. B. The Epistle to the Hebrews. The First Apology for Christian¬ 
ity; an Exegetical Study. New York: Scribner, 1899. Pp. 461. $2.50. 
Milligan, George. The Theology of the Epistle to the Hebrews. New York: 
Scribner, 1899. Pp. 253. $2.25. 

Rendail, Frederic. The Theology of the Hebrew Christians. New York: 
Macmillan, 1886. Pp. 182. $2. 

The best English commentary on Hebrews is that by Westcott, elaborate, learned, but rather dull, 
and deficient in certain historical and theological aspects of interpretation. B. Weiss’s work is excellent, 
but fails to furnish an adequate exposition of the letter, v. Sodxn is advanced, concise, important. 
Dods, Peake, and Goodspeed furnish three smaller commentaries on the Epistle to the Hebrews, the 
latter two being in more convenient form and with a more recent type of scholarship. Weeds contributes 
a suggestive monograph. The theology of the epistle is fully treated, from different points of view, by 
MiNiGOz, Bruce, Milligan, and Rendall, of which perhaps the first is the most important. 

JAMES 

Knowling, R. J. Commentary on the Epistle of St. James. New York: 
Gorham, 1904. Pp. 160. $2.50. 

Mayor, J. Bw The Epistle of St. James. 3d ed. New York: Macmillan, 
1910. Pp. 264. $4.50. 

Beyschlag; W. Der Brief des Jacobus. Meyer Kommentar. 6 Aufl. Got¬ 
tingen: Vandenhoeck, 1898. Pp. 238. M. 3.40. 

Spitta, Friedrich. Der Brief des Jacobus. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck, 1896. 
Pp. 239. M. 7. 

Soden, Hermann v. Der Brief des Jakobus. Hand-Commentar. (See 
under Ephesians.) 

Weiss, B. Der Jakobusbrief und die neuere Kritik. Leipzig: Deichert, 
1904. Pp. 50. M. 1. 

Hort, F. J. A. The Epistle of St. James, 1:1—4:7. New York: Macmillan, 
1909. Pp; 181. $1.10. 

Oesterley, W. O. E. The Epistle of St. James. Expositor's Greek Testament. 
(See under Thessalonians.) 

Knowling ’8 Commentary on James is based on the English text, is conservative, compact, and 
excellent. Mayor’s is elaborate, its chief interest being linguistic; it is indispensable for a thorough 
study of the epistle. Beyschlag, Spitta, and v. Soden furnish the great German works on the Epistle 
of James. Beyschlag’s is a general commentary, conservative, full, able, helpful; Spitta ’s is a monograph, 
independent in view, important; v. Soden’s is advanced in its critical position, concise, scholarly. 
Weiss gives a vigorous defense of the traditional views of the Letter. Host’s posthumous work deals 
helpfully with the larger portion of the Letter. Oesterley gives the most recent Commentary on James, 
not extensive, but fresh, and deserving of consideration. 


FIRST AND SECOND PETER, JUDE 

Bigg, Charles. The Epistles of St. Peter and St. Jude. International Critical 
Commentary. New York: Scribner, 1901. Pp. 353. $2.50. 
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Mayor, J. B. The Epistle of St. Jude and the Second Epistle of St. Peter. 

New York: Macmillan, 1907. Pp. 239. $4.50. 

Kiihl, Ernst. Die Briefe Petri and Judae. Meyer KommetUar. 6 Aufl. 

Gottingen: Vandenhoeck, 1897. Pp. 463. M. 7.50. 

Soden, Hermann v. Die Briefe des Petrus und Judas. Hand-Commentar. 

(See under Ephesians.) 

Plumptre, E. H. Commentary on the Epistles of St. Peter and St. Jude. 

Cambridge Bible. New York: Macmillan, 1892. Pp. 220. $0.60. 

Hort, F. J. A. The First Epistle of St. Peter. 1:1—2:17. New York: Mac¬ 
millan, 1898. Pp. 188. $1.75- 

Hart, J. H. A., Strachan, R. H., and Mayor, J. B. The Epistles of St. Peter 
and St. Jude. Expositor's Greek Testament. New York: Dodd, 1910. 
(Vol. V includes the Epistles of John and Revelation.) $7.50. 

Chase, F. H. Art. “Peter, Epistles of,” in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, 
III (1901), 779-818. 

Johnstone, Robert. The First Epistle of Peter. New York: Scribner, 1888. 
Pp. 417. $2. 

Spitta, Friedrich. Der zweite Brief des Petrus und der Brief des Judas. Halle: 
Waisenhaus, 1885. Pp. 544. M. 9. 

Weiss, B. Der ersten Petrusbrief und die neuere Kritik. Gr.-Lichterfelder 
Runge, 1906. Pp. 66. M. 0.60. 

Bigg’s Commentary on the Epistles of Peter and Jude is conservative, elaborate, and scholarly, but 
somewhat plodding in its method and irresponsive to the critical hypotheses. Mayor’s work also is 
conservative, but deals more with literary features and grammatical interpretation than with the critical 
problems of the Letters. Kohl’s Commentary is the chief German work, conservative, giving the letters 
the fullest treatment. V. Soden ’s is advanced, concise, important. Plumptre’s is an excellent little 
commentary on traditional lines. Host’s fragment of a commentary is valuable. The serial exposition 
by Hart, Strachan, and Mayor is helpful. Chase furnishes a most useful encyclopedic article on the 
Epistles of Peter, moderately conservative. Johnstone’s Commentary is heavy and homiletical, but 
deserves attention. Spitta’s monograph is fresh and important. Weiss writes to defend strenuously 
the apostolic authorship and early date. 


FIRST, SECOND, AND THIRD JOHN 

Westcott, B. F. The Epistles of St. John. 3d ed. New York: Macmillan, 
1892. Pp. 518. $3.50. 

Weiss, Bernhard. Die drei Briefe des Apostel Johannes. Meyer Kommentar. 

6 Aufl. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck, 1900. Pp. 195. M. 3.40. 

Holtzmann, H. J. Die johanneische Briefe. Hand-Commentar. (See under 
John.) 

Haupt, Erich. The First Epistle of St. John. New York: Scribner, 1893. 
Pp. 385. $2.25. 

Plummer, Alfred. The Epistles of St. John. Cambridge Greek Testament. 
New York: Macmillan, 1886. Pp. 204. $1. 
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Smith, David. The Epistles of St. John. Expositor's Greek Testament. 
(See under the Epistles of Peter.) 

Findlay, G. G. Fellowship in the Life Eternal: An Exposition of the Epistles 
of St. John. New York: Doran, 1909. Pp. 446. $2.50. 

Westcott furnishes an exhaustive scholarly interpretation of the Johannine letters, but without 
entering far into the critical problems concerning them. Weiss in half the space has found room for a 
larger treatment. Holtzmann is advanced, concise, important. Haupt’s elaborate commentary on 
the First Epistle of John is of value chiefly for homiletic use. Plummer’s small commentary is good. 
Smith has written the latest commentary on the Johannine Epistles, with scholarship and appreciation. 
Findlay’s elaborate exposition is excellent as bringing out the religious qualities and values. 


REVELATION 

Swete, H. B. The Apocalypse of St. John. 2d ed. New York: Macmillan, 

1907. Pp. 558. $3.50. 

Porter, F. C. Messages of the Apocalyptic Writers. Messages of the Bible. 
New York: Scribner, 1905. Pp. 367. $1.25. “Revelation, Book of,” 

in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, IV (1902), 239-66. 

Bousset, Wilhelm. Die Offenbarung Johannis. Meyer Kommentar. 6 Aufl. 
Gottingen: Vandenhoeck, 1906. Pp. 468. M. 9.60. “Apocalypse” in 
Encyclopedia Biblica, I (1899), cols. 194-212. 

Holtzmann, H. J. Die Offenbarung des Johannes. Uand-Commentar. (See 
under John.) 

Weiss, Johannes. Die Offenbarung des Johannes. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck, 
1904. Pp. 164. M. 4.80. Also, Schriften des Neuen Testaments . (See 
under Commentaries on the Entire New Testament.) 

Spitta, Friedrich. Die Offenbarung des Johannes. Halle: Waisenhaus, 1889. 
Pp. 587. M. 12. 

Wellhausen, J. Analyse der Offenbarung Johannis. Berlin: Weidmann, 

1908. Pp. 34. M. 2. 

Scott, C. A. The Book of Revelation. (New-) Century Bible. New York: 
Frowde, 1902. Pp. 308. $0.90. 

Moffatt, James. The Book of Revelation. Expositor's Greek Testament. 
(See under the Epistles of Peter.) 

Ramsay, W. M. The Letters to the Seven Churches of Asia: Their Place in 
the Plan of the Apocalypse. New York: Doran, 1905. Pp. 466. $3. 

Hort, F. J. A. The Apocalypse of St. John, chaps. 1-3. New York: Mac¬ 
millan, 1908. Pp. 92. $1. 

Swete has produced a massive work on the Johannine Apocalypse that is indispensable to the student 
of this book; yet it lacks somewhat in historical method, failing to put the New Testament book into com¬ 
plete relation with the other literature of its kind. Porter’s two contributions, though comparatively 
small, supplement the large Commentary of Swete by supplying this fundamental element. Bousset 
has produced the standard interpretation of the Apocalypse in the Meyer series; his article in the Encyclo¬ 
pedia Biblica is not so recent, but is still one of the best treatments of the book in English. Holtzmann, 
J. Weiss, and Spitta occupy a similar ground of interpretation, and their works greatly strengthen the 
newer literature on Revelation. Wellhausen’s study of the structure of the book deserves consideration. 
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Scott's and Motpatt’s smaller commentaries add much to the scanty equipment in English—scanty, 
not because there are few books in English on the Apocalypse, but because only the most recent of these 
give a straight historical interpretation of the book, with due regard to its literary characteristics and 
relations. Ramsay and Hort deal helpfully with the first portion of the book. 

V. TEACHING 

i. THE TEACHING OF THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS AND OF JESUS 

(In addition to the books named under the heads of "The Life of Jesus" and "Commentaries" on the 

Synoptic Gospels.) 

Wendt, H. H. The Teaching of Jesus. New York: Scribner, 1892. 2 vols. 

Pp- 835- $5- 

Die Lehre Jesu. 2 Aufl. Gdttingen: Vandenhoeck, 1901. Pp. 640. M. 12. 

Stevens, G. B. Theology of the New Testament. New York: Scribner, 1899. 
Pp. 617. $2.50. The Teaching of Jesus. New York: Macmillan, 1902. 

Pp. 190. Si. 

Holtzm&nn, H. J. Lehrbuch der neutestamentlichen Theologie. Tiibingen: 
Mohr, 1897. 2 vols. Pp. 1,035. M. 25. (New edition soon to be pub¬ 

lished, edited by A. Jiilicher and W. Bauer.) 

Pfleiderer, Otto. Primitive Christianity: Its Writings and Teachings in 
Their Historical Connections. New York: Putnam, 1906-10. 3 vols. 
Pp. 1,456. $9. (Vol. IV soon to be published.) Christian Origins. 

New York: Huebsch, 1906. Pp. 295. $1.75. 

Wemle, Paul. The Beginnings of Christianity. New York: Putnam, 
1903-4. 2 vols. Pp. 779. $5. 

Die Anf&nge unserer Religion. 2 Aufl. Tubingen: Mohr, 1904. Pp. 514. 

M. 7. 

Wellhausen, J., Jiilicher, A., et al. Geschichte der christlichen Religion. Die 
Kultur der Gegenwart (Teil I, Abth. I, Num. 1). 2 Aufl. Leipzig: Teubner, 
1909. Pp. 802. M. 20. 

Feine, Paul. Theologie des Neuen Testaments. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1910. 
Pp. 721. M. 14.50. 

Schlatter, A. Theologie des Neuen Testaments. Stuttgart: Vereinsbuch- 
handlung, 1909-10. 2 vols. Pp. 1,184. M. 20. 

Weiss, Bernhard. Biblical Theology of the New Testament. New York: 
Scribner, 1888-89. 2 vols. Pp. 939. $4.50. 

Lehrbuch der biblischen Theologie des Neuen Testaments. 6 Aufl. Berlin: 
Besser, 1895. Pp. 682. M. 12.50. 

Beyschlag, W. New Testament Theology. New York: Scribner, 1895. 
2 vols. Pp. 1,036. $6. 

Neutestamentliche Theologie. 2 Aufl. Halle: Strien, 1896. 2 vols. Pp. 

1,008. M. 18. 

Bovon, Jules. Theologie du Nouveau Testament. Lausanne: Bridel, 1893-94. 
2 vols. Pp. 1,153. Fr. 20. 
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Haraack, Adolf. What Is Christianity? 2d ed. New York: Putnam, 1910. 
Pp. 322. $1.50. 

Das Wesen des Christentums. 2 Aufl. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1908. Pp. 205. 
M. 2. 

Bruce, A. B. The Kingdom of God. New York: Scribner, 1893. Pp. 361. 
$2. The Training of the Twelve. 4th ed. New York: Doran, 1902. 
Pp. 552. $2.50. 

Gould, E. P. Biblical Theology of the New Testament. New York: Mac¬ 
millan, 1900. Pp. 220. $1. 

Cone, Orello. The Gospel and Its Earliest Interpretations. 2d ed. New 
York: Putnam, 1894. Pp. 413. $1.75. 

Gilbert, G. H. The Revelation of Jesus. New York: Macmillan, 1899. 
Pp-375- * 1 .25- 

Toy, C. H. Judaism and Christianity: A Sketch of the Progress of Thought 
from Old Testament to New Testament. Boston: Little, 1892. Pp. 456. 
$3- 

Knox, G. W. The Gospel of Jesus. Boston: Houghton, 1909. Pp. 139. 
$0.50. 

Montefiore, C. G. Some Elements in the Religious Teachings of Jesus. New 
York: Macmillan, 1910. Pp. 184. $0.75. 

Burton, E. D., Smith, J. M. P., and Smith, G. B. Biblical Ideas of Atonement. 
Chicago: University Press, 1909. Pp. 335. $1. 

THE ETHICAL TEACHING 

Tholuck, A. Commentary on the Sermon on the Mount. New York: Scrib¬ 
ner, i860. Pp. 443. $2.25. 

Die Bergrede Christi. 5 Aufl. Gotha: Perthes, 1872. Pp. 484. M. 8. 
Votaw, C. W. “The Sermon on the Mount” in Hastings’ Dictionary of the 
Bible, V ( 1904 ), 1 “45* 

Achelis, Ernst. Die Bergpredigt. Leipzig: Velhasen, 1875. Pp- 49 2 - M. 8. 
Gore, Charles. The Sermon on the Mount. London: Murray, 1896. Pp. 
218. 35. 6 d. 

Lyttleton, E. H. Studies in the Sermon on the Mount. New York: Long¬ 
mans, 1905. Pp. 392. $3.50. 

Briggs, C. A. The Ethical Teaching of Jesus. New York: Scribner, 1904. 
Pp. 293. $1.50. 

King, H. C. The Ethics of Jesus. New York: Macmillan, 1910. Pp. 293. 
$1. SO- 

Stalker, James. The Ethic of Jesus. New York: Doran, 1909. Pp. 403. 
Si-75- 
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Cone, Orello. Rich and Poor in the New Testament: A Study of the Primitive 
Christian Doctrine of Earthly Possessions. New York: Macmillan, 1902. 
Pp. 245. $1.50. 

Mathews, Shader. The Social Teaching of Jesus. New York: Macmillan, 
1897. Pp. 235. $1.50. (Edition by Doran, New York, $0.50.) 

Peabody, F. G. Jesus Christ and the Social Question. New York: Mac¬ 
millan, 1901. Pp. 374. $1.50. Jesus Christ and the Christian Character, 

New York: Macmillan, 1905. Pp. 304. $1.50. (Edition by Doran, 

New York, $0.50.) 

Hughes, H. M. The Ethics of Jewish Apocryphal Literature. London: 
Cully, 1909. Pp. 340. 55. 

Bischoff, Erich. Jesus und die Rabbinen: Jesu Bergpredigt und Himmel- 
reich in ihrer Unabhiangigkeit vom Rabbinismus. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 
1905. Pp. 114. M. 3. 

Hermann, W. Faith and Morals. New York: Putnam, 1904. Pp. 415. 
$1.50. Die sittlichen Weisungen Jesu: Ihr Missbrauch und ihr richtiger 
Gebrauch. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck, 1904. Pp. 66. M. 1. 

Hall, T. C. The History of Ethics within Organized Christianity. New 
York: Scribner, 1910. Pp. 605. $3. 

Paulsen, Fr. A System of Ethics. New York: Scribner, 1899. Pp. 723. 
$3. (Especially Bk. I, chap. 2.) 

THE PARABLES 

Jiilicher, Adolf. Die Gleichnisreden Jesu. (Ted I, 2 Aufl.) Tubingen: Mohr, 
1910. Pp. 989. M. 24. 

Bruce, A. B. The Parabolic Teaching of Christ. New York: Doran, 1892. 
Pp. 515. $2.50. 

Dods, Marcus. The Parables of Our Lord. New York: Whittaker, 1895. 
Pp. 433. $1.50. 

Goebel, Siegfried. The Parables of Jesus. New York: Scribner, 1884. Pp. 
460. $2.25. 

Bugge, C. A. Die Haupt-Parabeln Jesu. Giessen: Topelmann, 1903. Pp. 
502. M. 11. 

Trench, R. C. Notes on the Parables of Our Lord. New York: Appleton, 
1887. Pp. 500. $1.50. 

Weinel, H. Die Gleichnisse Jesu. 2 Aufl. Leipzig: Teubner, 1904. Pp. 
130. M. 1. 

Fiebig, P. Altjtidische Gleichnisse und die Gleichnisse Jesu. Tubingen: 
Mohr, 1904. Pp. 167. M. 3. 

Wendt and Stevens make but slight distinction between the Teaching of the Synoptic Gospels and 
the Teaching of Jesus. Wendt’s is the best large work on this subject for general use; Stevens’ little 
volume is an excellent introduction to the study. Stevens’ Theology of the New Testament is somewhat 
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fuller on the Teaching of Jesus, and deals also with the teaching of the remainder of the New Testament. 
Holtz mann’s work, in the new edition, will continue to be a standard interpretation of advanced scholarship. 
Pfleiderer is the best representative of the thoroughgoing historical interpretation of the New Testament, 
and is seen at his best in the English translation of his main work. Wernle belongs to the same radical 
school of criticism;] his work is more sketchy and less balanced, but of high value. The encyclopedic 
treatment by Wellhausen, JUlicher, et al., belongs also to the advanced type of interpretation. Feine , 
Schlatter, Weiss, Beyschlag, and Bovon deal with the New Testament teaching in a conservative way; 
Weiss’s work, first published in 1868, and now in its sixth edition, has been the chief influence in building 
up the discipline of Biblical Theology. Feine’s recent volume is perhaps the best exponent now of the 
conservative interpretation. Harnack’s renowned Lectures have done much to popularize a moderate 
pragmatizing conservatism in the treatment of the New Testament teaching. The older and smaller 
books by Bruce, Gould, Cone, Gilbert, and Toy have each their merits and are still helpful. The recent 
books by Knox, Montefiore, and Burton, et al., deal concisely and usefully with certain aspects of the 
subject. 

A small beginning has at last been made in the differentiation of New Testament ethical teaching from 
New Testament theology, and the presentation of the former in its full and clear sense. This advance 
movement in interpretation naturally gives first attention to the Sermon on the Mount, which contains a 
kind of digest of the ethical teaching of Jesus. * Tholuck produced a Commentary on the Sermon in 
1833 that for forty years stood alone, for nearly eighty years has been a classic, and is still a great 
influence notwithstanding its critical defects and theological conservatism. Votaw seeks to give a general 
concise introduction and exposition. Acheus’ large work is excellent; it has not received the attention 
and use it deserves. Gore’s little volume is widely useful for popular reading. Lyttleton has made 
a considerable contribution to the study of the Sermon, but criticism, strength, and practical quality are 
lacking. Briggs, King, and Stalker have produced recent and useful discussions of Jesus’ ethical 
teaching, but none of them makes a satisfactory textbook on the subject. Cone, Mathews, and 
Peabody furnish excellent homiletic treatments of the social bearings of the teaching of Jesus. 
Hughes and Bischoff throw some light upon the relation of Jesus’ teaching to the ethics of his day. 
Hermann, Hall, and Paulsen offer some help toward a criticism and revaluation of Jesus’ ethical 
teaching for the purposes of modern ethics. 

For the intrepretation of Jesus’ parables the chief work is by JOlicher; it is complete, exhaustive, 
scholarly, and roost valuable for all uses. It is unfortunate that we have no English translation. The 
volume by Bruce is the best work in English, but deficient in many respects. Dod’s little popular exposi¬ 
tion is helpful. Goebel’s and Bugge’s large works are replete with exegesis, but lack breadth, vigor, 
and practical quaUty. Trench’s old work, written seventy years ago, still finds favor. We should have 
a new book in English on Jesus’ parables that would antiquate all of these but jUlicher’s. Weinel and 
Fiebig have made excellent contributions toward a better work of this kind. 

a. THE TEACHING OF PAUL 

(In addition to the books named under the heads of “The Life of Paul,” The Apostolic Age,” and 
"Commentaries” on the Epistles of Paul.) 

Stevens, G. B. Theology of the New Testament. (See §1.) The Pauline 
Theology. 2d ed. New' York: Scribner, 1911. Pp. 383. $0.90. 

Holtzmann, H. J. Lehrbuch der neutestamentlichen Theologie. (See §1.) 
Pfleiderer, Otto. Primitive Christianity. Christian Origins. (See §1.) 
Wemle, Paul. The Beginnings of Christianity. (See §1.) 

Wellhausen, J., Jiilicher, A., et al. Geschichte der christlichen Religion. 
(See § 1.) 

Feine, Paul. Theologie des Neuen Testaments. (See §1.) 

Schlatter, A. Theologie des Neuen Testaments. (See §1.) 

Weiss, Bernhard. Biblical Theology of the New Testament. (See §1.) 
Beyschlag, W. New Testament Theology. (See §1.) 

Bovon, Jules. Th6ologie du Nouveau Testament. (See §1.) 

Haraack, Adolf. What Is Christianity? (See §1.) 
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Bruce, A. B. St. PauTs Conception of Christianity. New York: Scribner, 
1898. Pp. 404. $0.90. 

Gould, E. P. Biblical Theology of the New Testament. (See §1.) 

Gilbert, G. H. The First Interpreters of Jesus. New York: Macmillan, 
1901. Pp. 429. $1.25. 

Sabatier, Auguste. The Apostle Paul: a Sketch of the Development of His 
Doctrine. 7th ed. New York: Doran, 1908. Pp. 402. $1.50. 

L’apdtre Paul, esquisse d’une histoire de sa pens6e. 3. 6d. Paris: Fisch- 
bacher, 1896. Pp. 453. Fr. 8. 

Weinel, H. St. Paul: The Man and His Work. New York: Putnam, 1906. 
pp.399. $2.50. 

Wrede, W. Paul. London: Green, 1907. Pp. 182. 2 s. 

Moffatt, James. Paul and Paulinism. Boston: Houghton, 1910. Pp. 75. 
$0.50. 

Cone, Orello. Paul: The Man, the Missionary, and the Teacher. New York: 
Macmillan, 1898. Pp. 475. $2. 

Holsten, Carl. Das Evangelium des Paulus. Berlin: Reimer, 1898. Pp. 
199. M. 5. 

Sokolowski, E. Geist und Leben bei Paulus. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck, 
1903. Pp. 284. M. 7. 

Simon, Theodor. Die Psychologie des Apostels Paulus. Gottingen: Vanden¬ 
hoeck, 1897. Pp. 124. M. 2.80. 

Dibelius, Martin. Die Geisterwelt im Glauben des Paulus. Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck, 1909. Pp. 250. M. 7. 

Thackeray, H. St.J. The Relation of St. Paul to Contemporary Jewish 
Thought. New York: Macmillan, 1900. Pp. 260. $1.75. 

Alexander, A. B. D. The Ethics of St. Paul. Glasgow: Maclehose, 1910. 
Pp. 401. 65. 

THE RELATION OF PAUL TO JESUS 
(In addition to the books above named.) 

Weiss, Johannes. Paul and Jesus. New York: Harper, 1909. Pp. 131. 
$0.75. 

Jiilicher, Adolf. Paulus und Jesus. Tubingen: Mohr, 1907. Pp. 72. M. 
0-75- 

Meyer, Arnold. Jesus or Paul? New York: Harper, 1909. Pp. 150. $0.75. 

Wustmann, G. Jesus und Paulus. Glitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1907. Pp. 
84. M. 0.60. 

Kaftan, J. Jesus und Paulus. Tubingen: Mohr, 1906. Pp. 78. M. 0.80. 
Koelbing, P. Die geistige Einwirkung der Person Jesus auf Paulus. Gottin¬ 
gen: Vandenhoeck, 1906. Pp. 114. M. 2.80. 
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Feine, Paul. Jesus Christus und Paulus. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1902. Pp. 309. 
M. 6. 

Goguel, Maurice. L’apAtre Paul et Jesus-Christ. Paris: Fischbacher, 1904. 
Pp. 393. Fr. 10. 

Resch, Alfred. Der Paulinismus und die Logia Jesu. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 
1904. Pp. 656. M. 20. 

The source material for the Teaching of Paul is so abundant in his epistles, and so immediate, that 
we find large attention given to Paul’s teaching and many books to expound it. The main portion of 
each great work on the Theology of the New Testament sets forth systematically and at great length the 
Apostle’s doctrine. A sufficient characterization has already been made (see f i) of these works by Ste¬ 
vens, Holtzmann, Pfleiderer, Wernle, Wellhausen, et al ., Feine, Schlatter, Weiss, Beyschlag, 
Bovon, Harnack, Bruce, Gould, and Gilbert. The book by Sabatier has been a favorite for a genera¬ 
tion, but it is by no means a satisfactory exposition. Weinel has produced a popular book on new lines 
that is most helpful for bringing the student into acquaintance with the actual Paul; a comparison of this 
book with Sabatier’s will show the superiority of the best historical interpretation now being produced. 
Wrede gives the most radical handling to Pauline problems, and his views require careful consideration. 
MorrATT furnishes a brief, good sketch. Cone’s work is like that of Holtzmann and Peleiderer, a 
solid contribution to the most competent interpretation of Paul. Holsten’s older book is not to be 
wholly lost sight of. Excellent monographs on special phases of Paul’s thought are furnished by Soko- 
lowski, Simon, Dibelius, and Thackeray. The treatment of Paul’s ethical teaching by Alexan¬ 
der undertakes a most important new task, but does not get far toward accomplishing it. 

The past five years have seen a thorough, vigorous, and effective discussion of the relation of Paul 
to Jesus in the establishment of Christianity. Many special treatises on this subject have been produced, 
from which nine are here named as representative. Those by J. Weiss, JClicher, and Meyer indicate 
the position of advanced scholarship, that Paul waS to a great degree creative and independent; the remain¬ 
ing treatises look upon Paul as more dependent on Jesus and as giving a derived message. The discussion 
is illuminating for the whole Apostolic Age because it deals with fundamental problems in the origin of the 
Christian movement. 


3. THE JOHANNINE TEACHING 

(In addition to the books named under the heads of "The Life of Jesus," "The Apostolic Age,” "The 
Gospel of John,” and "Commentaries” on the Gospel of John.) 

Scott, E. F. The Fourth Gospel: Its Theology and Purpose. 2d ed. New 
York: Scribner, 1908. Pp. 379. $2. 

Stevens, G. B. Theology of the New Testament. (See§i.) Thejohannine 
Theology. New York: Scribner, 1894. Pp. 387. $2. 

Holtzmann, H. J. Lehrbuch der neutestamentlichen Theologie. (See §1.) 
Pfleiderer, Otto. Primitive Christianity. Christian Origins. (See §1.) 
Wemle, Paul. The Beginnings of Christianity. (See §1.) 

Wellhausen, J., Jtilicher, A., et al. Geschichte der christlichen Religion. 
(See § 1.) 

Feine, Paul. Theologie des Neuen Testaments. (See §1.) 

Schlatter, A. Theologie des Neuen Testaments. (See §1.) 

Weiss, Bernhard. Biblical Theology of the New Testament. (See §1.) 
Beyschlag, W. New Testament Theology. (See §1.) 

Bovon, Jules. Theologie du Nouveau Testament. (See §1.) 

Harnack, Adolf. What is Christianity? (See §1.) 
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Gould, E. P. Biblical Theology of the New Testament. (See § i.) 

Gilbert, G. H. The First Interpreters of Jesus. (See § 2.) 

For the interpretation of the Joh&nnine Theology we have but one important volume in addition to 
the massive books already characterized (see f i) dealing with the whole New Testament teaching. Per¬ 
haps the unsettled critical problems of the Johan nine writings discourage attempts to interpret their 
theology; then, too, the Commentaries on John are largely engaged with the doctrine of the book. Scott 
has produced a most excellent exposition of the Johannine teaching, from the point of view of advanced 
scholarship; it is lucid, thorough, well-proportioned, forceful. 

4. THE TEACHING IN THE OTHER BOOKS 

The works which treat specifically of the New Testament Teaching are almost wholly concerned with 
the theology in these writings. In them there are three main types of theological thought—the Synoptic, 
the Pauline, and the Johannine (following the present arrangement rather than the chronological conse¬ 
cution of the books). The remaining New Testament books, namely, Acts, James, I Peter (II Peter, Jude), 
and Revelation, do not present additional types of theology, but in a fragmentary way reflect current 
types. 

The theology of Acts is deutero-Pauline; it may be possible by a critical process to recover from the 
earlier chapters some elements of the pre-Pauline teaching (see the “New Testament Theologies 4 by 
Stevens, Feine, Weiss, Holtzmann, et al.). The Epistle to the Hebrews is also deutero-Pauline in doc¬ 
trine, with an Alexandrian allegorizing element (see the “New Testament Theologies,” and the special 
treatises under “Commentaries” on Hebrews). The Epistle of James has but a slight theological ele¬ 
ment, since it arose after the primary wave of Christian theology had subsided. First Peter is deutero- 
Pauline. The Book of Revelation reflects the Johannine type of theology, but with a highly specialized 
eschatological element. 

For the religious and ethical teaching of these books see the Commentaries upon them (under Div. 

IV). 

5. ESCHATOLOGY, MESSIANISM, AND CHRISTOLOGY 

(In addition to the books named under the heads of "The Teaching of the Synoptic Gospels and Jesus,” 
"The Teaching of Paul,” and “The Johannine Teaching.”) 

ESCHATOLOGY AND MESSIANISM 

Charles, R. H. A Critical History of the Doctrine of a Future Life in Israel, 
in Judaism, and in Christianity; or, Hebrew, Jewish, and Christian Escha¬ 
tology from Pre-Prophetic Times till the Close of the New Testament 
Canon. New York: Macmillan, 1899. Pp. 428. $5. 

Mathews, Shailer. The Messianic Hope in the New Testament. Chicago: 

University Press, 1905. Pp. 338. $2.50. 

Dobschfitz, Ernst v. The Eschatology of the Gospels. New York: Doran, 
1910. Pp. 216. $1. 

Kennedy, H. A. A. St. Paul’s Conceptions of the Last Things. New York: 

Doran, 1904. Pp. 370. $2.25. 

Volz, Paul. Jiidische Eschatologie von Daniel bis Akiba. Tubingen: Mohr, 
1903. Pp. 412. M. 7. 

Baldensperger, W. Die messianisch-apokalyptischen Hoffnungen des Juden- 

tums. 3 Aufl. Strassburg: Heitz, 1903. Pp. 240. M. 5. 

Gressmann, Hugo. Der Ursprung der israelitisch-jiidischen Eschatologie. 

Gottingen: Vandenhoeck, 1905. Pp. 378. M. 10. 

Knopf, Rudolf. Die Zukunftshoffnungen des Urchristenturns. Tubingen: 
Mohr, 1907. Pp. 63. M. 0.75. 
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Sharman, H. B. The Teaching of Jesus about the Future, according to the 
Synoptic Gospels. Chicago: University Press, 1909. Pp. 396. $3. 

Muirhead, L. A. The Eschatology of Jesus. New York: Doran, 1904. Pp. 
224. $1.75. 

Haupt, Erich. Die eschatologischen Aussagen Jesu in den synoptischen 
Evangelien. Berlin: Reuter, 1895. Pp. 167. M. 3.60. 

Kabisch, R. Die Eschatologie des Paulus. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck, 1893. 
Pp. 338. M. 8. 

Salmond, S. D. F. The Christian Doctrine of Immortality. 4th ed. New 
York: Scribner, 1901. Pp. 565. $3. 

Lagrange, M. J. Le Messianisme chez les Juifs (150 avant J6sus-Christ a 200 
apres J6sus-Christ). Paris: Gabalda, 1908. Pp. 349. Fr. 10. 

Oesterley, W. O. E. The Evolution of the Messianic Idea. New York: 
Dutton, 1908. Pp. 292. $1.25. 

Hart, J. H. A. The Hope of Catholic Judaism. Oxford: Parker, 1910. Pp. 
162. 35. 

Scott, E. F. The Kingdom and the Messiah. New York: Scribner, 1911. 
Pp. 261. $1.25. 

Goodspeed, G. S. Israel’s Messianic Hope, to the Time of Jesus. New York: 
Macmillan, 1900. Pp. 315. $1.50. 

Riehm, Edward. Messianic Prophecy. 2d ed. New York: Scribner, 1891. 
Pp. 348. $2.25. 

Htihn, Eugen. Die messianischen Weissagungen des israelitisch-jtidischen 
Volkes. Tubingen: Mohr, 1899. Pp. 179. M. 3.60. 

CHRISTOLOGY 

fin addition to the books just named under the head of “Eschatology and Messianism.”) 

Granbery, J. C. An Outline of New Testament Christology. Chicago: 
University Press, 1909. Pp. 127. $0.50. 

Weiss, Johannes. Christ: The Beginnings of Dogma. London: Green, 1911. 
Pp. 160. 25. Die Predigt Jesu vom Reiche Gottes. 2 Aufl. Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck, 1900. Pp. 214. M. 5. Das alteste Evangelium. Gdttingen: 
Vandenhoeck, 1903. Pp. 414. M. n. 

Holtzmann, H. J. Das messianische Bewusstsein Jesu. Tubingen: Mohr, 
1907. Pp. 100. M. 2.60. 

Schiirer, Emil. Das messianische Selbstbewusstsein Jesu Christi. Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck, 1903. Pp. 24. M. 0.50. 

Baldensperger, W. Das Selbstbewusstsein Jesu im Lichte der messianischen 
Hoffnungen seiner Zeit. 2 Aufl. Strassburg: Heitz, 1892. Pp. 291. M. 5. 
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Schmiedel, P. W. Jesus in Modem Criticism. New York: Macmillan, 1907. 
Pp. 91. $0.20. 

Wrede, W. Das Messiasgeheimnis in den Evangelien. Gottingen: Vanden- 
hoeck, 1901. Pp. 291. M. 9. 

Lietzmann, Hans. Der Menschensohn. Tubingen: Mohr, 1896. Pp. 95. 
M. 2. 

Schmidt, Nathaniel. The Prophet of Nazareth. New York: Macmillan, 
1905. Pp. 422. $2.50. 

Fiebig, Paul. Der Menschensohn. Tubingen: Mohr, 1901. Pp. 127. M. 3. 
Abbott, E. A. The Son of Man: Contributions to the Study of the Thoughts 
of Jesus. New York: Putnam, 1910. Pp. 926. $5.50. 

Schweitzer, Albert. The Quest of the Historical Jesus: A Critical Study of 
Its Progress from Reimarus to Wrede. New York: Macmillan, 1910. 
Pp. 410. $3.50. 

Pfleiderer, Otto. The Early Christian Conception of Christ: Its Significance 
and Value in the History of Religion. New York: Putnam, 1905. Pp. 
170. $1.25. 

Briickner, M. Die Entstehung der paulinischen Christologie. Strassburg: 
Heitz, 1903. Pp. 237. M. 5. 

Rgyille, Albert. History of the Dogma of the Deity of Christ. 3d ed. Lon¬ 
don: Green, 1905. Pp. 284. 2 s. 

Conybeare, F. C. Myth, Magic and Morals. Boston: American Unitarian 
Association, 1909. Pp. 382. $2.50. 

Denney, James. Jesus and the Gospel: Christianity Justified in the Mind of 
Christ. New York: Doran, 1909. Pp. 368. $2. 

Sanday, William. Christologies: Ancient and Modem. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1910. Pp. 244. $1.75. 

Nolloth, C. F. The Person of Our Lord and Recent Thought. New York: 
Macmillan, 1908. Pp. 366. $1.50. 

Durell, J. C. V. The Self-Revelation of Our Lord. New York: Scribner, 
1910. Pp. 252. $1.25. 

Ktihl, E. Das Selbstbewusstsein Jesu. Gr.-Lichterfelde: Runge, 1908. Pp. 
88. M. 0.90. 

Seeberg, Alfred. Christi Person und Werk nach der Lehre seiner Jtinger. 

Leipzig: Deichert, 1910. Pp. 109. M. 2.80. 

Bailey, J. W. Does Hellenism Contribute Constituent Elements to Paul’s 
Christology? Chicago: Hazlitt & Co., 1905. Pp. 90. $0.50. 


Lobstein, Paul. The Virgin Birth of Christ. New York: Putnam, 1903. 
Pp. 138. $1.25. 
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Soltau, Wilhelm. The Birth of Jesus Christ. New York: Macmillan, 1903. 
Pp. 83. $0.75. 

Usener, H. “Nativity” in Encyclopedia Biblica, Vol. Ill (1902), cols. 3,340- 
52 . 

Schmiedel, P. W. “Mary” in Encyclopedia Biblica, Vol. Ill (1902), cols. 
2,954-69- 

Orr, James. The Virgin Birth of Christ. New York: Scribner, 1901. Pp. 
301. $1.50. 

Sweet, L. M. The Birth and Infancy of Jesus Christ. Philadelphia: West¬ 
minster Press, 1907. Pp. 365. $1.50. 

Lake, Kirsopp. The Historical Evidence for the Resurrection of Jesus Christ. 

New York: Putnam, 1907. Pp. 291. $1.50. 

Meyer, Arnold. Die Auferstehung Christi. Tubingen: Mohr, 1905. Pp. 
368. M. 4. 

Schmiedel, P. W. “Resurrection and Ascension Narratives” in Encyclo¬ 
pedia Biblica, Vol. IV (1903), cols. 4,039-87. 

VOlter, Daniel. Die Entstehung des Glaubens an die Auferstehung Jesu. 

Strassburg: Heitz, 1910. Pp. 60. M. 2. 

Brtickner, M. Der sterbende und auferstehende Gottheiland in die orien- 
talische Religionen und ihre Verhaltniss zum Christentum. Ttibingen: 
Mohr, 1908. Pp. 48. M. 0.50. 

Baldensperger, W. Urchristliche Apologie: Die alteste Auferstehungs- 
kontroverse. Strassburg: Heitz, 1909. Pp. 39. M. 2. 

Loots, Fr. Die Auferstehungsberichte und ihr Wert. 3 Aufl. Tubingen: 
Mohr, 1908. Pp. 45. M. 0.75. 

Riggenbach, Ed. Die Auferstehung Jesu. 2 Aufl. Gr.-Lichterfelde: Runge, 
1908. Pp. 39. M. 0.45. 

Orr, James. The Resurrection of Jesus. New York: Doran, 1908. Pp. 
292. $1.50. 

Swete, H. B. The Appearances of Our Lord after the Passion. New York: 
Macmillan, 1907. Pp. 151. $0.80. 


Drews, Arthur. The Christ Myth. (From the 3d Ger. ed.) Chicago: 
Open Court Publishing Co., 1911. Pp. 304. $2.25. Die Zeugnisse fur 

die Geschichtlichkeit Jesu. Jena: Diederichs, 1911. Pp. 474. M. 6.50. 
Smith, W. B. Der vor-christliche Jesus. Giessen: Topelmann, 1906. Pp. 
262. M. 4. 

Kalthoff, Albert. Das Christus-Problem. Jena: Diederichs, 1902. Pp. 87. 
M. 2. Die Entstehung des Christen turns: Neue Beitrage zum Christus- 
Problem. Jena: Diederichs, 1904. Pp. 155. M. 4. 
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Jensen, P. Moses, Jesus, Paulus: Drei Sagen varianten des babylonischen 
Gottmenschen Gilgamesch. 2 Aufi. Frankfurt: Neuer Frankfurter Verlag, 

1909. Pp. 63. M. 1.20. 

Robertson, J. M. Christianity and Mythology. London: Watts, 1900. Pp. 
501. 8j. 6d. Pagan Christs: Studies in Comparative Hieroiogy. Lon¬ 
don: Watts, 1903. Pp. 400. 8 j. 6d. 

Weiss, Johannes. Jesus von Nazareth, My thus oder Geschichte? Tubingen: 
Mohr, 1910. Pp. 171. M. 3. 

Jtilicher, Adolf. Hat Jesus gelebt? Marburg: Elwert, 1910. Pp. 37. M. 
0.50. 

Weinel, Heinrich. 1 st das “liberale” Jesusbild widerlegt? Tubingen: Mohr, 

1910. Pp. hi. M. 1.60. 

Soden, Hermann v. Hat Jesus gelebt? Aus den geschichtlichen Urkunden 
beantwortet. Berlin-Schoneberg: Protestantischer Schriftenvertrieb, 1910. 
Pp. 54. M. 0.50. 

Hauck, D. Hat Jesus gelebt? Berlin: Studenten-Vereinigung, 1910. Pp. 
16. M. 0.20. 

Dibelius, M. Theologische Literaturzeitung, 1910, No. 18, cols. 545-51; 

1911. No. 5, cols. 135-39. (Review of recent pamphlet literature on the 
question whether Jesus lived.) 

The terms Eschatology. Messianism, and Christology are differentiable but synonymous. Escha¬ 
tology is the modem systematic-theological term for the doctrine of human destiny. Jewish eschatology 
we designate as messianism, because its chief idea was that of a divine salvation to be effected by the 
Messiah. Primitive-Christian eschatology was Jewish messianism with certain modifications as to the 
conception of the Messiah; this modified doctrine of the Messiah we call Christology (“ Christ” being the 
Greek term equivalent to the Jewish term “ Messiah”). The literature on this whole subject, as may be 
seen above, assumes variously the three major tiUes: Eschatology, Messianism (or Messianic Hope), and 
Christology; besides such additional minor titles as the Future Life (Hope), the Last Things, Immortality, 
etc. The books here named are presented in two groups: (i) those which deal in general with the Jewish 
and primitive-Christian ideas of human destiny; and (a) those which deal in particular with the primitive- 
Christian ideas of the person and work of Christ. 

Charles and Mathews give excellent surveys of the whole eschatological thought of the Jews and 
Christians in the first century a.d. The eschatology of the gospels is interpreted by v. DobschOtz, and 
of Paul’s epistles by Kennedy. These four books make a capital equipment in English for the New Testa¬ 
ment student. Volz gives the fullest and most useful account of Jewish eschatology, ably supported by 
the works of. Baldensperger and Gressmann. A brief but valuable sketch by Knope indicates the 
eschatological thought of the first Christians. Sharman seeks by radical historical-literary criticism to 
relieve Jesus of most of the eschatological ideas which the Synoptic Gospels attribute to him; Muishead 
and Haupt are similarly apologetic in applying a spiritualizing interpretation to Jesus' eschatological 
teaching. The volumes by Kabisch and Salmond are older works that still have value, but represent 
traditional views. Lagrange, Oesterley, and Hart are recent books that seek to make use of the best 
that has just been achieved in the study of the Jewish literature of the New Testament period, and of the 
relation of Jewish Messianism to the kindred thought of other peoples. Scott’s recent book, like his former 
ones, is scholarly, moderate, helpful. Goodspeed, Rxehm, and HUhn present in various ways the messianic 
prophecies of the Old Testament. 

The New Testament teaching as to the person and work of Christ has been for ten years a keenly 
pursued topic of study, and the new literature is extensive. Granbery gives an excellent outline of the 
New Testament thought of Christ, distinguishing the several types and endeavoring to trace the genetic 
relations between them in the rise of the primitive-Christian Christology. J. Weiss has made three 
highly valuable contributions, the latest being]a*short sketch 'of.the^whole New Testament teaching about 
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Christ. Holtzmann’s monograph on Jesus' messianic self-consciousness is perhaps the strongest discus¬ 
sion we have in defense of the gospel representation that Jesus considered himself Messiah; Scherer and 
Baldensperger maintain with first-class scholarship the same view. Schmiedel finds it difficult, but in 
a modified and disconsolate way recognizes it. Wrede, Lietzmann, and Schmidt hold that Jesus did not 
consider himself Messiah, the gospels reflecting the later christological thought. Fiebig and Abbott 
are more conservative; contributing valuable works to the discussion of the subject. Schweitzer shows 
what the critical opinions are and how they have developed. Pelriderer, BrCckner, R£vtlle, and 
Conybeare, representing different degrees and methods of radical criticism, aim to trace the rise of the 
New Testament christological doctrine out of Jewish and non-Jewish religious ideas in that period. 

Another group of writers undertakes the defense of the gospels in representing that Jesus considered 
himself Messiah with stronger theological prepossessions and purposes, in reply to present questionings as 
to the validity of the New Testament Christology. The two works by Denney and Sanday are the 
ablest of this class. Nolloth and Durzll are on similar lines, and very useful. Among the many Ger¬ 
man writings in this apologetic movement those of KUhl and Ssebzrg may be particularly mentioned. 
Bailey argues that Paul’s thought of Christ was not essentially influenced by Hellenism. 

The supernatural conception and the resurrection of Christ as two especial elements in the New Testa¬ 
ment Christology have been extensively discussed, it being tacitly recognized that these ideas are integral 
parts of the doctrine and that the whole Christology is involved. From the standpoint of comparative 
religion, it is argued by Lobstsin, Soltau, and Usenxr that the idea of the supernatural conception of 
Jesus may have arisen out of current speculative thought. Schmiedel argues on the ground of historical 
and literary criticism against the trustworthiness of the infancy stories as narratives of literal fact. The 
two books by Ore and Sweet are representative of a large number that undertake to refute the attack 
upon the gospel representation and the traditional doctrine. As to the resurrection of Jesus, Lake, 
Meyer, and Schmiedel reach negative results by the application of a thoroughgoing historical criticism. 
VdLTER, BrOckner, and Baldensperger endeavor to show how the doctrine arose out of the speculative 
concepts and apologetic needs of the first century a.d. The defense of the New Testament teaching as to 
Jesus’ resurrection is vigorously and ably maintained by Loops and Riggenbach in Germany, and by Orr 
and Swete in Great Britain. 

The latest form of the critical-philosophical attack upon the traditional Christology is a flat denial 
that there was an historical person Jesus at all. In various ways it is argued by Drews, Smith, Kalt- 
hopp, Jensen, and Robertson that the christological ideas of primitive Christianity and the literature of 
the New Testament arose out of the surging, creative religious thought-movements of the period. The 
blindness of this philosophical criticism to the historical facts underlying the New Testament is made 
evident in the monographs and lectures by J. Weiss, JttucHZR, Weinel, v. Soden, Haucx, and many 
others. Dibelius gives a survey of the important writings in this current German controversy. 


6. THE MIRACLES OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 

Bruce, A. B. The Miraculous Element in the Gospels. New York: Doran, 
1892. Pp. 391. $2.50. 

Laidlaw, John. The Miracles of Our Lord. New York: Funk, 1892. Pp. 
384. $1.75. 
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Bernard, J. H. “Miracle,” in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. HI 
(1901), pp. 379-96. 

Murray, J. O. F., and Chase, F. H. Cambridge Theological Essays (1905, 
Macmillan), pp. 309-40, 370-419. 
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Sanday, William. Outlines of the Life of Christ (1908), pp. 101-16. Life of 
Christ in Recent Research, chap. 8. (See under The Life of Jesus.) 

Brown, W. A. Christian Theology in Outline (1906, Scribner), pp. 223-32. 
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The doctrine of miracles in the New Testament is closely associated with the doctrine of Christ's 
person and work. The chief miracles are his supernatural conception, moral perfection, divine knowledge 
and authority, atonement by his death, and resurrection. Correlative with these are the miracles of heal¬ 
ing, of controlling nature, and of raising from the dead. The older books on the New Testament miracles 
generally assumed them as literal facts and proceeded to expound them for homiletic use, as is done by 
Baucs, Laid law, Steinmeyer, Hutchison, and Trench. The more recent books give themselves 
chiefly to a defense or a refutation of the historicity of the miracles. Able discussions in their defense 
have been contributed by Bernard, Murray and Chase, Sanday, Brown, Clarke, Mackintosh, 
Forsyth, Knight, Ropes, Rainy, et al., Bowne, Illingworth, Lyttlston, Dupe and Allen, as repre¬ 
sentative of the class. The earlier English works of first importance in the defense of the New Testa¬ 
ment miracles were by Mozley, Newman, and Butler. Brewer furnishes an elaborate collection of 
post-biblical miracles in connection with Christianity, to aid in the consideration of the whole problem 
of miracle. The recent literature in denial of the historicity of the New Testament miracles proceeds in 
the main from a philosophical rejection of the whole idea of miracle, and is well represented in the writings 
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of Schmiedel, Pfleiderer, Sabatier, G. B. Foster, Traub, Wendlakd, Saintyves, May, Warschauer, 
Carpenter, Gardner, F. H. Foster, Jevons, Ryle, and Gordon. The earlier works of first impor¬ 
tance that stood for a similar view were by White, Arnold, Huxley, Strauss, Renan, and Hume. 

7. VARIOUS TREATISES 

Clemen, Carl. Religionsgeschichtliche Erklarung des Neuen Testaments. 
Giessen: Topelmann, 1909. Pp. 301. M. 10. Entwickelung der christ- 
lichen Religion innerhalb des Neuen Testaments. Leipzig: Goschen, 1908. 
Pp. 136. M. 0.80. 

Titius, A. Die neutestamentlichen Lehre von der Seligkeit. Teile I-IV. 

Tubingen: Mohr, 1895-1900. Pp. 883. M. 19. 

Gunkel, H. Zum religionsgeschichtlichen Verstandnis des Neuen Testa¬ 
ments. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck, 1903. Pp. 96. M. 2. Die Wir- 
kungen des Heiligen Geistes nach der popularischen Anschauung der apos- 
tolischer Zeit und der Lehre des Apostel Paulus. 3 Aufl. Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck, 1908. Pp. hi. M. 2.80. 

Wood, I. F. The Spirit of God in Biblical Literature. New York: Doran, 
1904. Pp. 280. $1.25. 

Swete, H. B. The Holy Spirit in the New Testament: A Study of Primitive 
Christian Teaching. New York: Macmillan, 1909. Pp. 425. $2. 

Winstanley, E. W. The Spirit in the New Testament. New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1908. Pp. 166. $1. 

Windisch, H. Taufe und Slinde im altesten Christentum bis auf Origenes. 

Tubingen: Mohr, 1908. Pp. 555. M. 16.80. 

Schmitz, O. Die Opferanschauung des spateren Judentums und die Opfer- 
aussagen des Neuen Testaments. Tubingen: Mohr, 1910. Pp. 336. 
M. 9.60. 

Schnedermann, G. Jesu Verkiindigung und Lehre vom Reiche Gottes in 
ihrer geschichtlichen Bedeutung dargestellt. Leipzig: Deichert, 1893-95. 
2 vols. Pp. 492. M. 7. Das Judentum in den Evangelien. 2 Aufl. 
Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1900. Pp. 282. M. 3. 

Bousset, Wilhelm. Jesu Predigt in ihrem Gegensatz zum Judentum. Got¬ 
tingen: Vandenhoeck, 1892. Pp. 130. M. 2.40. Der Antichrist in der 
Ueberlieferung des Judentums, des Neuen Testaments und der alten 
Kirche. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck, 1895. Pp. 190. M. 4.40. 

Liitgert, W. Die Liebe im Neuen Testament. Leipzig: Deichert, 1905. 
Pp. 275. M. 5.40. 

Heitmiiller, W. “Im Namen Jesu”: Eine sprach- und religionsgeschichtliche 
Untersuchung zum Neuen Testament, speziell zur altchristlichen Taufe. 
Gottingen: Vandenhoeck, 1903. Pp. 374. M. 9. 

Friedlinder, M. Geschichte der jiidischen Apologetik als Vorgeschichte des 
Christentums. Zurich: Schmidt, 1903. Pp. 499. M. 8. 
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Arnold, Matthew. Literature and Dogma. New York: Macmillan, 1898. 
Pp. 343. $1.50. St. Paul and Protestantism. New York: Macmillan, 

1897. Pp. 378. $1.50. God and the Bible. New York: Macmillan, 

1898. Pp. 351. $1.50. 

Gardner, Percy. Exploratio Evangelica: A Brief Examination of the Basis 
and Origin of Christian Belief. 2d ed. New York: Putnam, 1907. Pp. 
521. $4.50. A Historic View of the New Testament. New York: Put¬ 
nam, 1901. Pp. 274. $2. 

[ Clemen in his two works gives a valuable conservative discussion of some of the main problems of 
New Testament study. Tmus in his massive work deals most helpfully with the doctrine of salvation as 
set forth in the several portions of the New Testament. Gunkel presents some important considera¬ 
tions in the relation of New Testament thought to the history of religion, and particularly shows how this 
relation appears in the apostolic doctrine of the Holy Spirit. Wood, Swete, and Winstanley also furnish 
excellent monographs on the Holy Spirit in primitive-Christian doctrine. Windisch and Schmitz give 
us capital studies on the New Testament ideas of baptism, sin, and sacrifice. The older works by Schneder- 
mann and Bousset on the Kingdom of God as viewed by Judaism and by Jesus are still among the best 
discussions of the subject. The monographs of LOtgert, HettmOller, and Fried lender contribute 
much to the understanding of certain features of New Testament teaching. Arnold’s three works, 
written about forty years ago, have been very influential and are still useful for replacing the dogmatic 
by the historical view of the New Testament teaching. Gardner’s two books, of more recent date, are 
engaged upon the same work; while lacking something of the simplicity, directness, and literary quality 
of Arnold’s writings, they too are excellent and effective. 

VI. PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS 
z. AMERICAN 

The Biblical World. Founded by William R. Harper. Editor-in-Chief, Ernest 
D. Burton. Editors, the Divinity Faculty of the University of Chicago. 
A Monthly Illustrated Magazine for Bible Students. Published by the 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago. $2 a year. 

The Journal of Biblical Literature. Edited by a Committee of the Society of 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis. Semi-annual. Containing Papers by 
Members of the Society. Published for the Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis by G. E. Stechert & Co., New York. $3 a year. 

The American Journal of Theology. Edited by the Divinity Faculty of the 
University of Chicago, with the co-operation of certain American Scholars. 
Managing Editors, Ernest D. Burton, Gerald B. Smith. Quarterly. Pub¬ 
lished by the University of Chicago Press, Chicago. $3 a year. 

The Harvard Theological Review. Edited by the Faculty of Divinity in 
Harvard University. Quarterly. Published by Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. $2 a year. 

The Princeton Theological Review. Edited by the Faculty of Princeton Theo¬ 
logical Seminary. Quarterly. Published by the Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, N.J. $3 a year. 

Bibliotheca Sacra. Editor: G. F. Wright. A Religious and Sociological 
Quarterly. Published by the Bibliotheca Sacra Company, Oberlin, Ohio. 
$3 a year. 
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The Review and Expositor. Edited by the Faculty of the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary. Quarterly. Published by the Seminary Press, 
Louisville, Ky. $2 a year. 

The Methodist Review. Editor: William V. Kelley. Bimonthly. Published 
by Eaton & Mains, New York. $2.50 a year. 

The Methodist Review. Editor: Gross Alexander. Quarterly. Published 
by Smith & Lamar, Nashville, Tenn. $2 a year. 

The Reformed Church Review. Editors: George W. Richards, John S. 
Stahr. Quarterly. Published by the Reformed Church Publication 
Board, Lancaster, Pa. $2 a year. 

Of the American periodicals the Biblical World and the Journal of Biblical Literature pub¬ 
lish only articles on the Bible. The American Journal of Theology, the Harvard Theological 
Review, and the Princeton Theological Review are devoted to the entire field of theology, but contain 
many articles on the Bible. The other periodicals named have a general religious purpose; they publish 
occasional articles on biblical and theological subjects, but are in the main devoted to articles on practical 
subjects of homiletical interest to the preacher. 

a. BRITISH 

The Expository Times. Editor: James Hastings. A Monthly Magazine for 
Bible Students. Published by Messrs. T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh; im¬ 
ported by Scribner, New York. $1.50 a year. 

The Expositor. Editor: W. Robertson Nicoll. Monthly. Published by 
Hodder & Stoughton, London. $3 a year. 

The Interpreter. Editor: Hewlett Johnson. Quarterly. Published by 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co., London. 4 s. 6 d. a year. 

The Hibbert Journal. Editor: L. P. Jacks. Sub-Editor: G. Dawes Hicks. 
Quarterly. A Review of Religion, Theology, and Philosophy. Published 
by Williams & Norgate, London; imported by Sherman, French & Co., 
Boston. $2.50 a year. 

The Journal of Theological Studies. Editors: J. F. Bethune-Baker, F. E. 
Brightman. Quarterly. Published by Henry Frowde, London. 125. 
a year. 

The Review of Theology and Philosophy. Editor: Allan Menzies. Monthly. 
Published by Otto Schulze & Co., Edinburgh; imported by G. E. Stechert 
& Co., New York. $4 a year. 

The Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement. Edited by the Officers 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund, as the Official Organ of the Society. 
Quarterly. Published by the Palestine Exploration Fund, London; Sec¬ 
retary for America, Professor L. B. Pa ton, Hartford, Conn. $2.50 a year: 
free to subscribers to the Fund. 

Of the British periodicals, the Expository Times, the Expositor, and the Interpreter are biblical, 
containing articles on the interpretation of the Bible. The Hibbert Journal is an exceedingly vigorous, 
able, and outspoken representative of advanced biblical criticism and theology. The Journal of Theo¬ 
logical Studies is mainly devoted to scholastic articles and reviews upon the patristic literature, but has 
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important articles on biblical subjects. The Review op Theology and Philosophy aims to give a 
scholarly survey of all current theological literature. The Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly 
Statement is a valuable record of current archaeological research in Palestine. 

3. FRENCH 

Revue biblique Internationale. Edited by PEcole pratique d’Etudes bibliques 
etablie au Couvent Dominicain Saint-Etienne de Jerusalem. Quarterly. 
Published by the Librairie Victor Lecoffre, Paris. Fr. 15 a year. 

Revue d’histoire et de litterature religieuses. Editors not indicated. Bi¬ 
monthly. Published by Emile Nourry, Paris. Fr. 12.50 a year. 

4. GERMAN 

Theologische Literaturzeitung. Edited by A. Titius and H. Schuster. Semi¬ 
monthly. Published by the J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, Leipzig. 
M. 18 a year. 

Theologisches Literaturblatt Edited by L. Ihmels. Semi-monthly. Pub¬ 
lished by Dorffling & Franke, Leipzig. M. 10 a year. 

Theologische Studien und Kritiken. Editors: F. Kattenbusch, F. Loofs. 

Quarterly. Published by F. A. Perthes, Gotha. M. 16 a year. 

Zeitschrift ftir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft und die Kunde des Ur- 
christentums. Editor: Erwin Preuschen. Quarterly. Published by 
Alfred Topelmann, Giessen. M. 12 a year. 

Zeitschrift ftir Theologie und Kirche. Editors: W. Herrmann, M. Rade. 

Bimonthly. Published by J. C. B. Mohr, Tubingen. M. 6 a year. 

Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift. Editor: W. Engelhardt. Monthly. Published 
by the A. Deichert’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung Nachfolger, Leipzig. M. 
10 a year. 

Zeitschrift ftir wissenschaftliche Theologie. Editor: Heinrich Hilgenfeld. 

Quarterly. Published by Diesterweg, Frankfurt a. M. M. 15 a year. 
Protestantische Monatshefte. Editor: J. Websky. Monthly. Published by 
M. Heinsius Nachfolger, Leipzig. M. 8 a year. 

Theologische Rundschau. Editors: W. Bousset, W. Heitmuller. Monthly. 
A Review of Current Theological Literature. Published by J. C. B. Mohr, 
Tubingen. M. 6 a year. 

Theologische Quartalschrift. Edited by the Professors of Catholic Theology 
at Tubingen. Quarterly. Published by H. Laupp, Jr., Tubingen. M. 9 
a year. 

Theologische Revue. Editor: Franz Diekamp. Twenty numbers a year. 
Published by the Aschendorff’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, Munster i. W. 
M. 10 a year. 

Biblische Zeitschrift Editors: Joh. Gottsberger, Jos. Sickenberger. Quar¬ 
terly. Published by the Herder’sche Verlagshandlung, Freiburg i. B. 
M. 12 a year. 
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Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palftstma-Vereins. Editor: C. Steuemagel. 

Monthly. Published by K. Baedeker, Leipzig. M. 12 a year. 
Mittheilungen und Nachrichten des Deutschen Palttstina-Vereins. Editor: 
G. Holscher. Monthly. Published by K. Baedeker, Leipzig. M. 12 a 
year. 

Theologischer Jahresbericht. An annual index and review of the theological 
publications of all countries. Founded in 1881. Editors: G. Kruger 
and M. Schian. Published by M. Heinsius Nachfolger; imported by G. E. 
Stechert & Co., New York. The whole work in 8 Parts, M. 38. Part II, 
Das Neue Testament, bearbeitet von Bruckner und Knopf, 1910, pp. 112, 
M. 4.75. Part III, Das Alte Testament, bearbeitet von Westphal, 1910, 
pp. 99, M. 4.25. 

The Theologische Literaturzeitung is the most complete chronicle and review of theological 
literature from a progressive standpoint. The Theologisches Literaturblatt is a similar publication 
representing extreme conservatism. The Theologische Studien und Kritiken and the Zeitschrift 
F ttn die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft are the ablest German magazines containing articles chiefly 
on biblical subjects, the latter being the only periodical devoted exclusively to the New Testament. The 
Zeitschbxft Fttn Theologie und Ki&che, the Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift, the Zeitschrift fCr 
wissenschaftliche Theologie, and the Protestantische Monatshefte are publications of the first 
class covering the entire theological field. The Theologische Rundschau is devoted to reviews of 
current theological writings, carefully grouped and ably treated. The Theologische Quartalschrift, 
the Theologische Revue, and the Bibusche Zeitschrift are Roman Catholic, representing the 
better biblical scholarship of that branch of the Church. The Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palastina- 
Vereins, and the Mittheilungen und Nachrichten of the same Society, are most helpful records of 
current German exploration in Palestine. The Theologischer Jahresbericht is an indispensable 
annual record and review of the world’s books and articles on theological subjects. 
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THE UNIFICATION OF NATIONS, AND THE EVANGELIZATION 

OF THE WORLD 

The nations of the world are constantly and rapidly coming 
oloser together. France has recently adopted the system of time 
belts, already in use in the rest of Europe except Russia, in the 
United States and Canada, and in considerable parts of Africa and 
Asia. The day is probably not far distant when, in practically 
all the civilized world, differences in time will be reckoned in even 
hours. The very watches that we carry in our pockets bear wit¬ 
ness to the growing unity of the world. Of far greater significance 
are the practical steps recently taken for the prevention of war. 
The statesmen of Great Britain have given cordial response to the 
suggestions of the President of the United States respecting an 
arbitration treaty which, by bringing all differences between the 
two countries within its terms, would tend to make war between 
these two countries impossible. The people of the British Isles 
have promptly indorsed the utterances of their statesmen, and in 
the other countries of Europe there have been expressions of a 
desire to take similar steps in the direction of universal peace. 
These signs of promise may not at once come to full fruition. 
Treaties proposed may not at once become treaties in force. But 
delay, if it occurs, will be only temporary. The movement for 
the creation of permanently friendly relations between nations 
through the substitution of courts of arbitration for conflict of 
armies has behind it forces too powerful long to be resisted. The 
dreams of universal empire achieved by force of arms cherished by 
the Alexanders and the Napoleons will never be realized. Instead 
will come a federation of nations of ever-increasing scope. 
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This movement is of far more than merely political significance. 
It is related both as effect and as cause to the interchange of 
thought, and the contact of individuals of different nations in every 
sphere of human activity. Commerce has for centuries been inter¬ 
national. Science knows no boundaries of physical or political 
geography. Chemistry is neither American nor European. Edu¬ 
cation is, in a sense, a national or local matter, but in other aspects 
of it is thoroughly international. Every nation is interested in 
the financial condition and the monetary system of every other. 
It is not only politically, but in all the aspects of human life that 
the nations are drawing near together. 

This increasingly close and friendly contact of races and nations 
with one another is in no small part the result of the progress of 
religion. What will be its reflex influence on the religions of the 
world? Will it bring peace or a sword? Which ought it to 
bring ? In the general era of international peace, ought Christians 
to make as little effort to change the religious condition of other 
peoples as to overthrow their government or their civilization, or 
ought the increasing closeness of contact and intimacy of relations 
to stimulate missionary zeal ? 

The martial spirit in religion has already been greatly modified 
by more intimate acquaintance between Christian and non-Chris¬ 
tian peoples. The missionary efforts of Christians have, especially 
within the last century, done much not only to bring the knowledge 
of the Christian religion to non-Christians, but also to acquaint 
Christians with the non-Christian religions and their adherents. 
Mutual acquaintance has generated mutual respect, and tolera¬ 
tion and emulation have, in no small measure, taken the place of 
contempt and hostility. Men of different religions are in many 
instances more friendly today than a century ago were men of differ¬ 
ent sects of the same religion. We have come to see that it is 
un-Christian as well as unscientific to refuse to admit the truth 
of the true or the goodness of the good wherever it may be found. 

But the attitude of Christian thinkers toward the adherents 
of other religions has also been modified by larger knowledge of 
their own religion. Historical and sociological studies have com¬ 
bined to force upon the minds of Christians the recognition of 
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defects of historic Christianity. These defects pertain not simply 
to the practices of professed Christians of today; they have 
never been absent, except in the life and teachings of Jesus him¬ 
self. Neither the prophets that preceded him nor the apostles 
that followed him were perfect in life or infallible in doctrine. One 
of the greatest claims of Christianity to the respect of men has 
been its self-criticism accompanied by the power, often suppressed 
and held in check, but never lost, of reform and rejuvenation from 
within. The increasing recognition of this fact has tended not 
only to create among Christians a sympathetic attitude toward 
other religions, but also to lead the propagator of Christianity to 
turn upon his own religion, as he has inherited and held it, the 
scrutiny of honest criticism, and to endeavor to include in his 
message all those elements and only those elements of historic 
Christianity which are calculated to elevate the life of the people 
to whom he brings his message. These influences have undoubtedly 
already abated the zeal of Christian missionaries to overthrow 
and supplant other religions, and are already leading many of them 
to adopt, as the expression of their attitude toward non-Christian 
religions, the words of Jesus, “I came not to destroy, but to fulfil.” 

But this does not signify an abatement of genuine missionary 
zeal. In the long run, and even speedily, the increasing intimacy 
of international relationships will bring with it a reinforcement of 
the missionary spirit of Christianity. The force that created the 
modern missionary movement was the spirit of altruism that is at 
the very center of Christianity. The specific expression of this 
altruism was affected by the theological dogmas then current 
and the opinions then prevalent respecting non-Christian peoples 
and their religions. The modification of these dogmas and opinions 
will modify the expression of the missionary spirit, but will not 
destroy it. To the abiding desire, which can perish only when 
Christianity itself perishes, to do good to all men as we have 
opportunity, the new conditions of our day will bring a powerful 
reinforcement. The enlargement of our sphere of influence simply 
increases the number of those with whom we must seek, in the spirit 
of our Master, to share the best we have. 

But more than this: the inevitableness of the contact between 
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Christian and non-Christian peoples, the fact that we cannot if we 
would escape influencing other nations, compels us to be mission¬ 
aries, and furnishes a new motive for being bearers of the best. 
Merchants, diplomats, travelers for pleasure and curiosity, even 
the propagators of the vices of Christian lands, are constantly 
giving to other nations their account of the Christian religion, and 
exerting on them an influence which is, not wholly wrongly, 
charged to the account of Christian nations. But if this repre¬ 
sentation of our religion is inadequate and incorrect, if there are 
in that religion elements of truth and of power for the elevation 
of human life of which the merchant and the traveler give no 
just and adequate expression, then not the Christian spirit of 
benevolence only, but even justice, demands that we shall supple¬ 
ment this incorrect and insufficient expression of our religion by 
one which will not only represent it more justly, but which will 
make it a helpful rather than quite possibly a harmful influence 
on the lives of other peoples. 

The zeal for the speedy accomplishment of a great task which has 
found expression in that watchword of more than one modern 
missionary movement, “the Evangelization of the World in this 
Generation,” will probably give place, as it ought, to a recognition 
of the fact that the purposes of God ripen slowly, and that he who 
has never forgotten the nations of the East may not hasten to its 
completion the accomplishment of his great purpose for them in 
our day or through our hands. It may lead us to think more of the 
parable of the leaven, and less of that of the wheat and the tares. 
It may transfer our emphasis from the methods that promise speedy, 
results to those that look to the distant future, and make us willing 
to sink our lives as Jesus gave his, in a movement which, after 
centuries, still awaits its fruition. But, in the long run, if we believe 
in the religion of Jesus and have his spirit in our hearts, the larger 
our world the more the channels of mutual influence that connect 
its several parts, the more zealous we shall be to see that our 
Christianity, freed to the utmost possible extent from all elements 
of weakness and impurity, shall exert its beneficent influence upon, 
and become a mighty power in, that federation of the nations which 
will presently include all the peoples of the world. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE BAPTISM OF JESUS FOR 
HIS CONCEPTION OF HIS AUTHORITY 


PROFESSOR SAMUEL DICKEY 
McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago 


Few things about Jesus are more striking or unquestionable 
than his sense of authority. For a man without ambition, the very 
assumption of such a public career as his would be inexplicable 
without it. Nor was this sense of authority merely subjective. 
He gave to others also the impression of a unique possession of 
it . 1 Though he taught the brotherhood of all, he did not imply 
all were equally important. The “talents” were not equally dis¬ 
tributed, nor did he choose all his disciples to be apostles, or equally 
his intimates . 3 John the Baptist was to him as great as any born 
of women. But one of the “lesser” in the kingdom of heaven 
was greater than he . 3 Yet his own sense of authority in that 
kingdom was such that to those who would be its members he 
said simply, “Follow me ,” 4 “He that is not with me is against 
me ,” 5 “If any man cometh unto me, and hateth not his own father, 
and mother, and wife, and children, and brethren, and sisters, 
yea, and his own life also, he cannot be my disciple .” 6 

This sense of authority expressed itself also in authoritative 
acts: he legislated like another Moses, and his “But I say unto 
you” was valid not only against human traditions, but the 
Mosaic law itself . 7 He blessed some , 8 and pronounced woes upon 

1 Cf. Mark 1:22 = Matt. 7129 = Luke 4:32. 

2 Cf. Julicher, Kultur der Gegenwart , I, 4, p. 57. 

* Matt. 11:11= Luke 7:28. 

«Mark 1:17; 2:14; 8:34; 10:21; Matt. 8:22-Luke 9:59. 

5 Matt. i2:30=Luke 11:23. 

6 Luke 14:26; cf. Matt. 10:37. Though this passage may have undergone some 
generalizations (cf. Denney, Jesus and the Gospel , 207), the assumption is in any case 
stupendous. 

7 “Thou shalt not kill,” “commit adultery,” “forswear thyself,” Matt. 5:21, 
27, 33. Cf. Schiirer, Das messianische Sclbstbewusstsein Jesu Christi , 9 f. 

•Mark 10:16; Matt. 5:3 f. = Luke 6:20f.; Matt. n:6 = Luke 7:23; Matt. 
i3:i6=Luke 10:23; Matt. 24:46 = Luke 12:43; cf- also Matt. 16:17; Luke 11:28; 
24:50. 
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others , 9 and these blessings and woes were sometimes closely con¬ 
nected with relationship to himself, “ Whosoever confesses me before 
men, I will confess before my father /’ 10 “Blessed is he who is not 
offended in me ,” 11 “Whosoever shall cause one of these little ones 
that believe in me to stumble, it were better for him if a great 
millstone were hanged about his neck and he were cast into the 
sea .” 12 He assumed even to forgive sins, a prerogative restricted 
by his contemporaries to God alone , 13 though foretold as char¬ 
acteristic of the messianic age . 14 It is very plain, too, that he 
had a distinct consciousness of possessing a vocation, a particular 
mission. This is proved by the many passages where he speaks 
of himself as having “come,” or having been “sent .” 15 Especially 
significant is his consciousness of having “come to seek and to 
save that which was lost .” 16 

But what was the concrete form in which this consciousness of 
authority clothed itself? Can we assume that Jesus conceived 
himself as the Messiah, and not as Rabbi (Master, Teacher) or 
Prophet—the other religiously authoritative figures of his people ? 
This assumption has been denied in recent years , 17 or has been 
accepted so hesitatingly as to* be practically of no value in explain¬ 
ing the consciousness of Jesus . x8 And yet we think the evidence 

’Mark 14:21 and parallels; Matt. n:2i=Luke 10:13; Matt. 23:13 f. = Luke 
11:42 f.; cf. also Mark 13:17; Matt. 18:7. 

10 Matt. 10:32= Luke 12:8. 

"Matt. n:6 = Luke 7:23. 

" Mark 9:42 and parallels; cf. vs. 37 and parallels. 

13 Mark 2:5 f. and parallels; cf. Luke 7:47. 

, 4 Jer. 31:34; 33:8; Zech. 3:9; 13:1; Dan. 9:24; cf. Volz, Jiidische Escha- 
tologie, 197. 

13 Mark 1:38 and parallels; 2:17 and parallels; 9:37 and parallels; 10:4s and 
parallels; 12:6 and parallels; Matt. n:i9 = Luke 7:34; cf. Matt. 10:40; 15:34; 
Luke 4:18; 10:16. 

16 Luke 19:10. A comparison of John 4:25 and 4:42 shows that the term 
“Savior” was one of the synonyms of “Messiah.” 

17 Wrede, Das Messiasgeheimnis in den Evangelien , 1901; Merx, Die vier kano - 
nischen Evangelien nach ihrem dltesten bekannten Texte, I (1897); II, 1, Das Evangelium 
Matthaus (1902); n, 2, Die Evangelien des Markus und Lukas (1905); Nathaniel 
Schmidt, The Prophet of Nazareth (1907). 

18 Wellhausen, Einleitung in die drei erslen Evangelien (1905), 92 ff. Almost as 
valueless is the view of Schweitzer ( Von Reimarus zu Wrede [1906], 393), that Jesus kept 
his messiahship a secret to himself and his disciples until betrayed by Judas. 
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is overwhelming that Jesus did consider himself the Messiah. 
It will perhaps suffice to review this evidence very briefly . 19 

In our gospel of Mark the first admission of messiahship on the 
part of Jesus occurs at Caesarea Philippi, when Jesus asked his 
disciples who men said he was . 20 That he made the admission 
here is the only adequate explanation of the series of predictions 
which follow. To take his charge to the disciples to “tell no man” 
of it as a denial is simply to beg the question. Again when John 
the Baptist sends an embassy to ask Jesus point blank if he is the 
Messiah, he answers by describing his work in phrases prophetically 
messianic . 21 Even more expressly involving messiahship is Jesus’ 
reply to the Sons of Zebedee when they ask to share the highest 
honors of his messianic kingdom . 22 The Triumphal Entry and 
the Cleansing of the Temple , 23 however possible it may be that the 
coloring has been heightened in transmission, are unmistakable 
messianic acts. The question of Jesus concerning the Messiah 
as the Son of David 24 could never have been invented by the 
church, yet it unquestionably implies either that Jesus as Messiah 
is not the Son of David, or that he is the Messiah in a higher than 
the generally accepted political sense . 25 Most unmistakable of all 
is the final confession before the high priest 26 and Pilate 27 at the 
trial, reinforced as it is by the fact that he was sentenced ostensi¬ 
bly as a revolutionary aspirant for the Jewish throne , 28 that as such 
he was mocked , 29 and that he was crucified with the ironical but 
unambiguous inscription over his cross, “The King of the Jews .” 30 
The very faith also of his disciples in him as the Messiah after his 

** Cf. especially Holtzmann, Messiattische Brwusstsein Jesu , 21 f. 

20 Mark 8:27!. 

21 Matt. 1114-6 = Luke 7:22, 23; cf. Isa. 35:5, 6; 61:1. 

72 Mark 10:35-45 = Matt. 20:20-28. 

2 *Mark n:if. = Matt. 2i:if. = Luke 19:29!. 

2 *Mark 12:35 f. = Matt. 22:41 f. = Luke 20:41 f. 

2 * Cf. also the Parable of the Wicked Husbandman, Mark 12:1-12 = Matt. 21:33- 
46 = Luke 20:9-19. 

26 Mark 14:62 = Matt. 26:64 = Luke 22:70. 

27 Mark i5:2 = Matt. 27*.n=Luke 23:3; cf. John 18:33!. 

25 Mark 15:2; cf. Luke 23:2, and John 19:12, 15. 

79 Mark 15:18 f. and parallels. 

30 Mark 15:26 and parallels. 
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resurrection is inexplicable, if Jesus during his lifetime had never 
given justification by suggesting such a claim. The cross was a 
“stumbling-block ” 31 too serious for Jewish disciples ever to have 
invented the messiahship of a crucified malefactor . 32 

If, then, we may assume that Jesus’ sense of authority bore a 
distinct relationship to his messianic consciousness, when did that 
messianic consciousness first arise ? This question is more impor¬ 
tant than might be supposed. If the incident of Caesarea Philippi 
marked the birth of the conviction in Jesus’ mind, and he was 
helped to it by the faith of his followers , 33 if it sprang up in the 
light of great publicity , 34 or came as the result of long and bitter 
inner struggle, then that sense of authority becomes either some¬ 
thing ab extra , unrelated to his person, or at least the .clarity and 
immediacy of the relation become obscured. Important stric¬ 
tures must then be made upon the conception of his authority itself, 
as well as obvious theological inferences which we need not mention. 

Do then our sources afford any convincing evidence that Jesus’ 
messianic consciousness dates from a period earlier than Caesarea 
Philippi, and from experiences more personal than the applause of 
those around him ? 

Three things seem to have stood at the beginning in the earliest 
sources of our Synoptic Gospels: the Preaching of John, the Bap¬ 
tism, and the Temptation of Jesus. They must have had an 
initial significance in the earliest gospel tradition. A careful 
study of their details justifies this position. They find their true 
significance only when they are regarded as the opening events of 
the public life of Jesus. The preaching of John was more than 
the occasion of the beginning of Jesus’ ministry. John was the 
one person of all Jesus’ contemporaries who seems really to have 

3 1 1 Cor. 1:23. 

32 The contents of the title “Son of Man” as applied to himself by Jesus is of 
course important in determining his messianic consciousness. It is too technical a 
problem to be even recapitulated here. It may be said, however, that the great 
majority of scholars interpret it as messianic, and believe that Jesus applied it to 
himself. 

wReville, Jtsus de Nazareth , II, 189-207; Pfleiderer, Die Entslehung des Chris - 
tentums (1905), 101. 

w Amo Neumann, Jesus, Eng. trans., 125. 
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influenced him . 35 According to both our sources, the burden of 
John’s preaching was the coming of a stronger than he who should 
inaugurate a new era in the life of Israel . 36 Jesus’ acceptance of 
the initiatory rite of baptism shows how deeply he was impressed 
with the significance of John’s new movement. By that rite he 
dedicated himself to the new enterprise, which was in prospect at 
least essentially messianic. But our sources also make it unmis- 



ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST 


takably clear that the rite itself was of unique significance to 
Jesus’ conception of his own place in the movement. It is our 
especial task to determine what that significance was. 

The two features in the synoptic account of the Baptism of 
Jesus which are most indicative of its meaning are the descent 
of the Spirit, and the voice from heaven. It has become general 

u Matt. 1117-19 = Luke 7:18-35; cf. Denney, Jesus and the Gospel , 178, 228. 

36 Mark 1:7 and paralells; Matt. 3: i2 = Luke 3:17. 
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among expositors today to regard these as pictorial representations 
of spiritual experiences of Jesus . 37 It is very evident that there 
has been a gradual “externalizing” of the accounts. According 
to Mark, Jesus is the only person affected , 38 and without detracting 
at all from the reality of the experiences recorded, we may regard 
them as confined to his spiritual consciousness, the substance of 
which he related to his disciples on some subsequent occasion . 39 
The figurative anguage reminds one strikingly of other sayings 
of Jesus, “I beheld Satan fallen as lightning from heaven,” for 
example . 40 If the significance of the Baptism then lies in its mean¬ 
ing as an experience for Jesus himself, it immediately becomes an 
event of great importance in determining the nature of his self- 
consciousness. 

Our synoptic evangelists regard the Baptism, and this descent 
of the Spirit in particular, as a sort of consecration or anointing of 
Jesus for his messianic work . 41 That Jesus should have also so 
regarded it is not improbable. Psychologically we should expect, 
if Jesus came to regard himself as the Messiah, he would, after the 
analogy of the Old Testament prophets, have had some outstand¬ 
ing religious experience which made his life-vocation clear to 
him . 42 The early chapters of Acts bear out this conception in not 

37 Cf. Bruce, Expositor's Greek Testament , I, 86 f. ; Sanday, Hastings’ Dictionary of 
the Bible, II, 6n; B. Weiss, Leben Jesu, I, 299 f.; Mathews, Messianic Hope in the 
New Testament , 84 f., and especially J. Weiss, Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments , 64 f.; 
Klostermann, Handbuch zum Neuen Testament , II, 8; Denney, op. cit., 179. 

3 *Mark i:9-n=Matt. 3:16, i7 = Luke 3:21, 22. Observe “he saw” in Mark 
refers to both the rending of the heavens and the descent of the Spirit. Matthew 
makes it refer to the descent alone, and prefixes “lo” to both the opening of the 
heavens and the statement concerning the voice. Luke makes it all general and 
external by omitting the “he saw” altogether, and materializes the descent of the 
Spirit by adding “in a bodily form,” and another word in the original (yevfoSai), 
which externalizes the voice. 

3’Perhaps at Caesarea Philippi; cf. Garvie, Studies of the Inner Life of Jesus , 
129; Bacon, Americon Journal of Theology (1898), 541 f.; (1902), 236 f.; cf. however, 
Beginnings of Gospel Story (1909), n, and “Jesus or Christ?” Hibberl Journal Supple¬ 
ment (1909), 213 f., where Professor Bacon seems to have abandoned his previous 
position. 

40 Luke 10:18; cf. von Soden, Die wichtigsten Fragen im Leben Jesu (1909), 74. 

41 Cf. Bomemann, Taufe Chruti (1896), 16 f. 

42 Compare the visions of Isaiah (6:1 f.), Jeremiah (1:4 f.), and Ezekiel (1:1), 
the call of Amos (7:14 f.), at the beginning of their prophetic work—all of which must 
have been familiar to Jesus. The verbiage of the accounts recalls Ezek. 1:1, “ the 
heavens were opened , and I saw visions of God.” 
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only regarding Jesus as “anointed,” 43 but also dating this anoint¬ 
ing from the Baptism of John. 44 But the decisive thing is that 
the Old Testament passages, with which the descent of the Spirit 
and the content of the voice connect themselves, illuminate the 
whole incident, when it is regarded as a spiritual experience by which 
Jesus became aware of his messianic vocation. These passages 
are found in Isaiah and the Psalms. “And there shall come forth 
a shoot out of the stock of Jesse and a branch out of his roots shall 
bear fruit. And the spirit of Jehovah shall rest upon him ” (Isa. 
11:1, 2a); “Behold my servant, whom I uphold; my chosen , in 
whom my soul delighteth. I have put my Spirit upon him; he will 
bring forth justice to the gentiles” (Isa. 42:1); u The Spirit of the 
Lord Jehovah is upon me; because Jehovah hath anointed me to 
preach good tidings unto the meek” (Isa. 61:1; cf. Luke 4:18 f.). 
“Jehovah said unto me, Thou art my son; this day have I begotten 
thee” 45 (Ps. 2:4); “Thou hast loved righteousness, and hated 
wickedness: therefore God, thy God, hath anointed thee with the 
oil of gladness above thy fellows” (Ps. 45:7); “He shall cry unto 
me, Thou art my Father, my God, and the rock of my salvation. 
I also will make him my first-born” (Ps. 89:26, 27a). 

Though it is true the evidence for the messianic interpretation 
of the second psalm, as well as the Servant of Jehovah passages of 
Isaiah, in the times of Jesus is slighter than we should expect, 46 
yet once we admit that the account of the Baptism is not the 
invention of the church, 47 and that these words “from heaven” 

« Acts 4:27. 

44 Acts 10:38. Professor Bacon (. Beginnings of Gospel Story , 11) seems to con¬ 
fuse the use of the resurrection in these chapters “to evince” Jesus’ messiahship,or to 
represent its realization in power (cf. Rom. 1:4), with the idea of its inception. The 
secondary features in the accounts of the Baptism by which the descent of the Spirit 
and the voice are conceived as evidences or authentications of Jesus’ messiahship, must 
not be made to discredit the messianic significance of the event for Jesus as indicated 
by the earlier form of the tradition. 

45 The western form of the Lukan text of the words heard at the Baptism, “Thou 
art my son; today have I begotten thee,” has considerable to commend it (cf. Zahn, 
Einlcitung , II, 356 f.; Blass, Evangeiium secundum Lucam , xxxvii f., 14). We wish, 
however, to refrain from using as an argument what may be only a conformation of 
the text to that of the second psalm. 

46 Cf. Dalman, Worte Jesu , 219 f.; Mathews, Messianic Hope in the New Testa¬ 
ment , 46 f. 

47 So Usener, Religionsgeschichtliche Untersuchungen f Teil I. 
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had a meaning for Jesus himself, then their messianic connection 
is unavoidable. 

It is admitted by all that fundamental in Jesus’ self-conscious¬ 
ness was his unique sense of sonship. Whatever its content, it 
lies at the basis of all he had to bring mankind. Now it is note¬ 
worthy that the central thought in all these passages is sonship. 
In the whole Old Testament, Israel is regarded as the “son” of 
Jehovah, and in the passages quoted, Israel is represented by the 
two loftiest personifications characteristic of that Old Testament 
—the ideal theocratic king, and the Servant of Jehovah. That 
in Jesus’ conception of his mission both these elements entered— 
that of the ideal kingdom of God on earth, and of the suffering 
Servant of Jehovah—and that they had a unique relation to his 
consciousness of sonship cannot, I think, be doubted. 48 To 
eliminate them means to deny his messianic consciousness entirely, 
and to disavow the primitive character of the section of Mark 
frequently called “the Doctrine of the Cross.” 49 A third concep¬ 
tion, that of the Apocalyptic “Son of Man,” is really an outgrowth 
of the conception of the kingdom in the light of Daniel 7:2-27. 
And if, in spite of some recent criticism, Jesus employed it in refer¬ 
ence to himself, it heightens the probability that Jesus applied to 
himself also these two other Old Testament personifications. In 
them Jesus’ unique sense of divine sonship found expression. Not 
that the latter was first realized at the Baptism. Even if no value 
be attached to Luke’s story of the boy of Twelve in the Temple, 50 
the ethical implications of his sonship require its earlier realiza¬ 
tion. But rather that, in the exalted moment of his dedication 
to the great messianic movement John had inaugurated, Jesus 
realized that this unique sonship singled him out as the one chosen 
of God to establish his kingdom, and that his mission was not to 
be that of earthly conquest, but of vicarious suffering for others. 
Understood thus, these words not only throw new light on the 
Baptism, but become the explanation of his whole conception of 
his mission—a mission which his disciples never appreciated until 
his work was finished. 

48 Cf. H. A. A. Kennedy, “The Self-Consciousness of Jesus and the Servant of 
the Lord,” Expository Times (May, June, July, August, 1908); Garvie, Studies in 
the Inner Life of Jesus , 119 f.; Mathews, op. cit ., 11 2 f.; Denney, op. cit ., 177 f. 

49 Mark 8:31—9:37. 50 Luke 2:41-51. 
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The other feature of the Baptism—the descent of the Spirit— 
expresses the corresponding consciousness of divine equipment 
for his mission. It is the corollary of the sense of messianic son- 
ship. After the analogy of God’s special agents in the Old Tes¬ 
tament, Moses, 51 the kings of Israel, 52 the prophets, 53 and the Serv¬ 
ant of Jehovah in particular, 54 this equipment by the Spirit with 
power Jesus must have conceived as necessary before he began 
his messianic work. 55 And the picture of the heavens opened 
and the Spirit descending as a dove implies that Jesus realized 
that from the moment of his baptism he was endued with those 
powers of the Spirit of God necessary for the carrying out of his 
exalted vocation. 

In a unique way, the story of the Temptation confirms all this. 56 
It is found in both our synoptic sources, and the words from the 
second source (“Q”), “If thou be the Son of God,” imply and 
corroborate this narrative of the baptism in Mark, connecting 
themselves as they do with the voice from heaven, “Thou art my 
beloved son.” The character of the Temptation is distinctly 
messianic—not personal. It is not: Should he use these new 
powers.for selfish ends ? but, should he strive to set his people free, 
and found a universal empire on righteousness ? Should he 
inaugurate a new era of fertility, prosperity, and justice, such as 
was included in the messianic hopes of his day ? To do this would 
imply the spectacular, conspiracy, intrigue, the sword. Was it thus 
“the will of God was to be done on earth as it is done in heaven” ? 
Here was the temptation. It was the nature of his messianic 
kingdom, and the means by which it should be realized. 57 From 
the Temptation onward until the open confession by the Twelve 
at Caesarea Philippi, there is no evidence of hesitation or inde¬ 
cision on the part of Jesus. Even though the Fourth Gospel’s 

51 Num. 11:17. 53 n Kings 2:9, 15. 

s* I Sam. 10:6, 10; II Sam. 23:2. 54 Isa. 11:2; 42:1; cf. 61:1. 

55 For the way in which Jesus’ miracles and higher knowledge are connected with 
the Spirit of God, cf. B. Weiss , Leben Jesu, 1, pp. 305 f.; Theologie des Neuen Tes¬ 
taments, 18. 

56 Cf. B. Weiss, op. cit., 68; Denney, op. cit., 186 f.; Mathews, op. cit., 91; 
Sanday, op. cit. 612; Hamack, What Is Christianity ? 149 f.; for a defense of the 
authenticity of the Temptation story as from Jesus’ mouth, cf. O. Holtzmann, Mes- 
siasbewusstsein Jesu, 13 f. 

5 ? Garvie, op. cit., 128 f. 
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account of an early Judean ministry be excluded, Jesus’ messianic 
consciousness is presupposed by the Synoptics from the start. 
He speaks with authority, 58 he performs mighty works, 59 he is con¬ 
scious of uniquely possessing the Spirit of God, 60 he answers John 
the Baptist by an appeal to Scripture for him unmistakably mes¬ 
sianic, 61 he claims to be greater than Jonah or Solomon. 62 Surely 
these are indications of a consciousness whose messianic character 
it is impossible to deny. Nor is all this based on but one of the 
sources of our Synoptic Gospels (Q). “St. Mark indeed knows as 
little of a development in our Lord’s consciousness as Q; he also, 
like Q, places the revelation of the divine Sonship (the messiah- 
ship) at the beginning of our Lord’s ministry.” 63 “On their 
(Q and Mark’s) united testimony the assault of destructive critical 
views, however necessary these are to easily self-satisfied research, 
will ever be shattered to pieces.” 64 Subjective criticism therefore 
aside, so far as our documentary sources for the life of Jesus are 
concerned, nothing could be more firmly authenticated than the 
messianic consciousness of Jesus from the very beginning of his 
ministry. 

In conclusion, it remains only to be said that historical criticism 
of our sources seems to justify the messianic character of the bap¬ 
tismal experience of Jesus. If, then, at the very beginning of his 
career he was conscious that in himself the highest aspirations of 
the psalmists and prophets of his people had their realization— 
and that back of and giving reality and power to all this was his 
absolutely complete and perfect filial relationship to God, 65 is it 
so surprising that this “Son of Man” spoke with an authority 
that is without parallel among other children of men ? 

s* 1:22, 27, and parallels. 59 Mark 1:25 f. et passim. 

60 Mark 1:12 and parallels; 3:29, 30 and parallels. 

61 Matt. n.*4-6 = Luke 7:22, 23. 63 Matt. 12:41, 42 = Luke 11:31, 32. 

63 Hamack, The Sayings of Jesus, 247; cf. also, What Is Christianity f 149: 
“An inner event which Jesus experienced at his baptism was, in the view of this 
oldest tradition, the foundation of his messianic consciousness. It is not an experi¬ 
ence which is subject to any criticism; still less are we in a position to contradict it. 
On the contrary, there is a strong probability that when he made his public appear¬ 
ance he had already settled accounts with himself.’* 

64 Hamack, The Sayings of Jesus, 2 49. 

6s Sanday, Chrislologies, Ancient and Modern, 181 f. 
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INFLUENCE OF THE BABYLONIAN EXILE ON THE 
RELIGION OF ISRAEL 


PROFESSOR GEORGE A. BARTON, PH.D. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Disaster and sorrow compel either a soul or a nation to seek 
anew the foundations of life. Times of sorrow are accordingly 
times of religious growth. The Babylonian exile was no exception. 
Indeed, the influence of this exile upon the religion of Israel was 
enormous. This was in part due to the fact that the exile was the 
external event necessary to crystallize the results of prophetic 
influences which had been at work for a long time, but it was also 
in part due to the deepening and clarifying of religious perception 
which disaster and sorrow bring. 

The influence of the Babylonian exile is discernible in three 
great realms of life: (i) in the apprehension of religious truth; 
(2) in the outward organization of the religious life; and (3) in 
the standards of public morals. We shall endeavor briefly to 
treat each of these points, but before doing so a few words are 
necessary with reference to the nature of the exile itself. 

It is often popularly supposed that at the time of the Baby¬ 
lonian exile Israel’s life was completely broken off, and that the 
whole population was transported en masse to Babylonia. Such 
certainly was not the case. Nebuchadrezzar made two depor¬ 
tations of the higher officials, the priests, and the more wealthy 
citizens. One of these was in 598, the other in 586. Counting the 
families of those who were deported, probably not more than 
25,000 or 30,000 people, all told, were transported. The great 
mass of the population, which in every country constitutes the 
poorer classes, was left in Palestine. The life of the poor thus left 
behind, robbed of their leaders, their capital desolated, and their 
land’s trade ruined, must have been very hard. The most of 
those capable of leading in thought and action were with the 
exiles in Babylonia. It thus came about that, though the life of 
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the nation was not absolutely uprooted, the exiles exerted upon 
the future a degree of influence far out of proportion to their 
numbers. 

The influence of the exile upon the apprehension of religious 
truth is disclosed in the study of one or two of the greatest per¬ 
sonalities of the period—Jeremiah and the Second Isaiah. These 
were the two greatest thinkers of the time, and in their presenta¬ 
tion of religious truth we ascertain the forefront of religious thought 
—the “new theology” of the period. 

In the years of struggle while the exile was impending Jere¬ 
miah had under its shadow grasped the great truth that religion 
is inward in character, that it is a matter of the heart, and that 
no outward temple or ritual is necessary to its maintenance. 
This was a great step forward. Little more than a century before 
Isaiah had declared that Jerusalem was necessary to the worship 
of Yahweh and that he would defend it (Isa. 31:5). Jeremiah 
on the contrary declared that Yahweh would himself destroy 
the Holy City (see 22:1-12), and that in the future God’s 
covenant with his people was to be a covenant of the heart, not 
an outward covenant of stones and ceremonies (Jer. 31:33). This 
great step forward in religious thinking was most timely. In 
the years to come when the sanctuary was desolate, and when many 
Jews were exiles in distant lands, it was this faith that religion was 
a matter of inward attitude rather than outward institution that 
kept Hebrew faith alive. Without it the Judaism of later times 
could never have been born. 

Closely connected with the great truth of the inwardness of 
religion are three other great religious truths first set forth by 
Jeremiah under the shadow of the exile which are of prime impor¬ 
tance. These are theoretical monotheism, or the recognition that 
the gods of the heathen are figments of the imagination, the per¬ 
ception that God is as willing to welcome penitent Gentiles as 
penitent Jews to his worship, and the fact of individual respon¬ 
sibility in morals. 

Practical monotheism was from the time of Amos the working 
theory of all of Israel’s prophets, but until Jeremiah no one had 
declared the non-existence of heathen deities. That step Jere- 
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miah took, telling his contemporaries that such gods were mere 
“vanities” or figments of the imagination (Jer. 10:15; 14:22). 
Of course he did not succeed in persuading all his contemporaries 
to adopt this view, and the older view, that a heathen deity repre¬ 
sented some sort of a reality, lingered on for centuries. St. Paul, 
though he agreed with Jeremiah in principle (I Cor. 8:4 ff.), was 
still unable to shake himself entirely free from the older view 
(I Cor. 10:20). Nevertheless the insight of Jeremiah was very 
significant, and did much to clarify religious thinking. 

Similarly Jeremiah's conception of the attitude of Yahweh 
toward the Gentile nations was much in advance of that of Isaiah. 
Isaiah (10:5 ff.) had represented Assyria as existing simply as a 
rod with which Yahweh could chastise Israel, and just as a father, 
when the whipping is over, breaks the useful switch and throws 
it away, so Yahweh, when his correction of Israel was completed, 
would break his rod, Assyria, and cast her aside. The thought 
underlying this was that God loves Israel only, and that all other 
nations exist only for her benefit. Jeremiah, on the other hand, 
pictures a time when all nations shall awaken to the fact that their 
gods are vanities and lies and shall come with confession to Yahweh 
and shall be welcomed by him (16:19-21). 

In early Semitic life the family was such a unit that it stood or 
fell together. A good example of this is the story of the punish¬ 
ment of Achan in Josh., chap. 7. The prophets of the eighth cen¬ 
tury had denounced the sins of the nation rather than the sins of 
individuals. Individual sins seemed to gain their significance 
from their effect on the nation. Jeremiah, on the other hand, 
enunciates the great principle of individual responsibility in morals 
(31:29, 30), and in this he was cordially seconded by Ezekiel (see 
Ezek., chap 18). How much the recognition of this principle 
meant to a healthy moral and religious life cannot be overesti¬ 
mated. These four great steps forward in the apprehension of the 
true principles of religion and morals had been taken by Jeremiah 
under the impending shadow of the exile. His sensitive spirit, 
because of its premonitions of impending change, grasped these 
more spiritual and fundamental truths. 

In one respect the Second Isaiah, some forty years later, enlarged 
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the theory of religion. The contribution of this prophet to reli¬ 
gious thought relates to the solution of the problem of suffering. 
As in exile he brooded over the reason why the leaders of his 
people had been tom from their homes and the independence of 
his land destroyed, he saw in these events the fulfilment of a 
divine mission. Like Jeremiah he believed that Yahweh would 
welcome the coming of the heathen to himself, but he went beyond 
Jeremiah in believing that God had chosen Israel to be his mis¬ 
sionary, and the sufferings involved in the uprooting of the people 
which had marred the nation’s beauty and left only the unlovely 
stump of her peasant population in the dry ground, was in part 
vicarious. Israel had suffered at the Lord’s hand double for all 
her sins (Isa. 40:2). The half of this was for the sins of the 
nations. Later (52:15) he pictures the kings of these nations as 
standing astonished at Israel’s sufferings, and then in 4 flash of 
insight perceiving that “he hath borne our griefs and carried our 
sorrows” (53:4(1.). 

It was thus that this unnamed preacher took up the great 
thought of Jeremiah as to God’s universal care for the nations 
and made it illuminate the old faith that Israel was the chosen 
people. She had been conceited, thinking that she was chosen 
for her superior worth; her real choice was that through knowledge 
of God and through suffering she might win the world to him. This 
great flash of insight was directly born out of the crushing pain 
of the exile. 

It in no way detracts from this great conception that it was 
unheeded by the prophet’s contemporaries and plays almost no 
part in the post-exilic thought. One writer only, the author 
of the magnificent missionary tract, the Book of Jonah, took it up 
and urged it. Apart from this the idea waited till the sufferings 
of the Ideal Israelite, Jesus of Nazareth, enabled men to read the 
prophet’s words in their light. They nevertheless stand as one of 
the profoundest glimpses ever obtained by a human mind into the 
great truth of the social oneness of man, and of the great fact in 
this social fabric which we call humanity that it is along the nerves 
of suffering and of sacrifice that the redeeming influences of the 
higher life are conveyed. 
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Jeremiah and the Second Isaiah were two men unusually 
endowed with the power of thought and with sympathetic religious 
insight. To trace the influence of the exile upon the outward 
organization of Israel’s religion other personages must be studied. 
The first of these is Ezekiel. 

Ezekiel was a priest of a sufficiently prominent family so that 
Nebuchadrezzar had selected him for deportation with the first 
body of exiles in 598. Five years later he became a prophet and 
before the city fell in 586 he had won a commanding position by 
his utterances. Among the exiles at Tel Abib he urged the 
same principles and attitudes of mind which Jeremiah was urging 
in Jerusalem. After the city fell he continued for some fifteen 
years to be the counselor and comforter of the exiles, and before 
his death drew up a new plan for the reconstruction of the politi¬ 
cal and religious life of Israel, when the opportunity should come 
to return. We find his plan in Ezek., chaps. 40-48. 

In studying Ezekiel’s plan one is at first surprised to see how 
much detail is given concerning the temple and its ritual. These 
things assume in his book an importance which seems to bring 
religion back from the regions of the heart where Jeremiah had 
placed it, to the realm of outer ceremonies. It should be remem¬ 
bered, however, that in Ezekiel the afflatus of the prophet was 
translated through the education and traditions of a priest. It 
must also be .remembered that the marriage between prophetic 
ideals and ritualistic requirement had been begun in the middle of 
the preceding century by the authors of the Deuteronomic law. 
It had been perceived, perhaps, by Isaiah the son of Amoz him¬ 
self, that the world was not ready for a spiritual religion without 
ritual, and so the Deuteronomic legislator or legislators had drawn 
up a code which reduced ritual to the smallest possible limits 
and eliminated its grossly immoral features. 

It was upon this foundation that Ezekiel built, but he regulated 
certain details of the ritual with greater definiteness. Even 
Deuteronomy had permitted the menial work of the sanctuary, 
such as making music and slaying the sacrifices, to be performed 
by foreign slaves; Ezekiel directed that this should no longer be 
so, and out of the descendants of the priests of the old country 
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shrines he legislated into existence the class called Levites (see 
Ezek. 44:8-13). 

Some seventy years later Ezekiel's example was followed by 
another priest who compiled the code of holiness (Lev., chaps. 
17-26), and fifty years later still, by another who composed the 
main body of the Priestly Document of the Pentateuch. 

In the period between 621, when Josiah introduced his reform, 
and the exile, the struggle to secure the observance of the Deuter- 
onomic law had been very severe. Jeremiah and his contempora¬ 
ries had not only had to work against the superstitions of the 
common people who inhabited the outlying towns in which shrines 
existed, but also against the self-interest of powerful priesthoods 
whose livings were cut off by the reform. Large numbers of these 
priests had been carried into exile. No doubt such of them as 
were not attached to the Deuteronomic reform lost their hold 
upon the faith of their fathers and were merged in the heathen life 
about them. Some of them, however, even from the country 
shrines, chastened by the great disaster of exile became, probably, 
converts to the reform. These priests were the guardians of 
ancient traditions of ritual as these traditions had been handed 
down in various shrines, and in the Holiness Code and the Priestly 
Document many of these old traditions found literary and legis¬ 
lative form. The pious exiles who penned them were careful to 
mold them to the new spirit. All features which had fostered the 
sensual practices of the high places were eliminated. The ritual 
finally presented was a ritual purged by prophetic insight; it made 
the social corruption against which the prophets had inveighed 
a crime. 

Soon after 450 b.c. (scholars differ at present as to the exact 
date) Ezra brought the new law from Babylonia and with Nehe- 
miah’s aid induced the people in solemn assembly to bind them¬ 
selves to keep it. In this way the exile gave to Israel the lkw. 
It terminated the period of the prophets, and inaugurated the 
period of the Pentateuch. The great ideals for which the prophets 
had striven had, when reinforced by the disasters of the exile, 
purified the ritual, but for the mass their ideal of religion as a 
thing of the heart had been abandoned. Religion was a matter of 
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external rule. In individual souls, however, the old ideal was 
cherished as the Book of Job and Pss. 50 and 51 witness. 

In spite, however, of the theory of religion which underlay the 
adoption of the ritual law, the situation was such that it could 
not undo the prophetic work altogether. Even in Palestine itself 
many lived too far from the temple to often share in its services, 
and there were many who continued to live in Babylonia and 
other distant lands. These were compelled to make their religion 
to some extent a thing of the heart. They could observe many 
of the legal rules and could read and meditate upon the law, but 
their sacrifices were for the most part necessarily sacrifices of the 
heart. In spite, therefore, of the rebuilding of the temple Jere¬ 
miah’s doctrine that religion was independent of the sanctuary 
was reinforced by the circumstances of the people. 

The exile not only changed the organization of Israel’s ritual, but 
it gave Judah a renovated social life. One has but to visit an excava¬ 
tion of an old Palestinian high place like that of Gezer and look upon 
the obscene emblems without number which were presented as 
offerings there, and which are themselves witness to the sacrifices 
of chastity which were continually made in those places in the 
name of religion, to realize what sinks of corruption every high 
place in Palestine was down to the year 621. The temple at 
Jerusalem was no exception to this rule as II Kings 23:7 testifies. 
The reform of Josiah had, no doubt, checked these corrupting 
influences for a time, but Ezekiel bears witness to the fact (Ezek. 
8:1 ff.) that such worship was not suppressed. No doubt it con¬ 
tinued to be practiced by the poor who were left in the land, for 
we learn from Isa. 65:3, 4, 11 that in the early days after the exile 
other old practices were still maintained. As, however, the new 
Judah became reorganized and the new law had time to make 
itself felt, all this was corrected. These old social sores were 
healed; the fountains of corruption dried up and, while lapses 
from morality no doubt occurred, as they do in all lands, there 
was a great difference in the general social level in this respect 
in the days after the exile. Thus the exile profoundly affected 
theology, ritual, and morals—the theory of religion, the practice 
of worship, and the application of religion to life. 
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So deeply did the exile cut into the national life, so wonderful 
did the resuscitation of the nation seem, that the memory of it 
lingered long to color with bitterness or thankfulness the senti¬ 
ments of later years—bitterness if the thought centered on the 
persecutors, thankfulness if it centered on the gracious deliver¬ 
ance Yahweh had wrought. Happily thoughts of the last-men¬ 
tioned variety generally prevailed. We have but one psalm like 
the 137th with its pathetic beginning and bitter ending, while 
there are several which express the other sentiment. Thus Ps. 
85:1: 

Yahweh, thou hast loved thy land, 

Thou hast brought back the captivity of Jacob. 

Similarly Ps. 124:6 ff.: 

Blessed be Yahweh, 

Who did not give us a prey to their teeth! 

Our soul has escaped like a bird from a fowler’s snare; 

The snare is broken and we have escaped. 

Also Ps. 126:1 ff.: 

When Yahweh brought back the captivity of Zion 

We were like them that dream. 

Then was our mouth filled with laughter 

And our tongue with singing. 

On the whole the memories of the exile seem to have deepened 
Jewish appreciation of Yahweh’s goodness and to have contributed 
to a sense of gratitude for divine mercies, which must often have 
been the basis of consecration to divine service. 

Two other influences of the Babylonian exile upon Hebrew 
religion should briefly be noted. In Babylonia the Hebrews came 
in contact with a fascinating mythological literature. However 
much they might be offended by its mythology, the subject-matter 
of such poems as the creation epic and the Gilgamesh epic greatly 
attracted them. That these had an effect even during the exile 
itself is shown by the influence of the Babylonian Creation 
epic oxpon the Priestly writer’s account of the creation in Gen., 
chap. 1, and by the fact that he adopted the account of the flood. 
The flood story was not so significant, however, as it had made 
its way westward centuries before and been given to the Hebrews 
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by J 2 . These Epics were destined in the post-exilic days to exert 
a great influence. Poets like the author of Job (see Job 3:8, 9:13, 
and 26:12, 13) and Psalmists, such as the author of Ps. 89 (see 
vs. 10), found in this material some of their most telling illustra¬ 
tions. As time went on, too, an allegorical application of these 
stories had, as Gunkel has shown, an important influence in shaping 
the apocalyptic expectations of the Jews, leading them to believe 
that, as the present heaven and earth were created through con¬ 
flict, upheaval, and struggle, so the new heaven and the new earth 
must be inaugurated by a similar conflict with the supreme power 
of evil, and by a supernatural cataclysm. Thus in a remote, yet 
direct, way the exile helped to transform the messianic expectations 
of the Jews from the simple character in which they had been held 
by the prophets to the supernatural character that they take on 
in the apocalyptic literature. 

In still another way the exile exerted an influence upon Israel 
for many centuries. This was through the establishment of a 
permanent and prosperous colony of Jews in Babylonia. Even 
at the early date of the exile the Hebrew evinced that striking 
aptitude for business which has characterized him since. Many 
who had been transported to Babylonia entered into business 
there. The documents found in the business archives of Nippur 
reveal many Jewish names among the business men of the Persian 
period. These men were faithful to their religion, but were too 
prosperous to go back to Palestine. For fifteen hundred years 
from their transportation by Nebuchadrezzar these Hebrew com¬ 
munities in Babylonia were known as the Goliuih or “Captivity.” 
That there were students of the law among them, we have already 
seen. In the days of Zechariah this “Captivity” was already 
contributing to Jerusalem silver and gold (see Zech. 6:10, n). 
In the time of Nehemiah, Ezra and the law came from the “Cap¬ 
tivity.” Such gifts were but the earnest of many which were to 
follow. In the time of Herod the Great, Hillel, another great 
teacher of the law, was given by Babylonia to Jerusalem. Inter¬ 
ested in all that pertained to their race and religion, these wealthy 
Babylonian Jews developed schools of the law that influenced the 
whole Jewish world, giving finally to their church the Talmud in 
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what is, perhaps, its most influential form, the “Babylonian 
Talmud.” 

Perhaps no single event in Hebrew history influenced her 
religion more deeply than the Babylonian exile. Of course the 
exodus from Egypt and the covenant with Yahweh were more 
fundamental, but the Babylonian exile helped more than any 
succeeding event to bring these earlier events to their legitimate 
spiritual fruitage. 
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EDGAR J. GOODSPEED 
The University of Chicago 

The term New Testament (SiaBrj/ci) kcuvt}) is as old as the 
prophecy of Jeremiah (Jer. 31:31 [LXX 38:31]), where it is used 
of the compact to be made by Jehovah with his people in the 
latter days, and is translated “new covenant.” From this passage 
and with this sense the phrase passed into the Epistle to the 
Hebrews (8:8; 9:15). In the earliest account of the Lord’s Supper 
(I Cor. 11:25), the expression is used by Jesus of “the new cove¬ 
nant” ratified by his blood. It stands in a similar connection in 
the Gospel of Luke (22:20), though the text here is more than 
doubtful. In II Cor. 3:6 the expression occurs: “who also made 
us sufficient as ministers of a new covenant; not of the letter, but 
of the spirit, for the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” In 
none of these texts does it have a literary sense, or refer to a book 
or collection of books. Indeed its use in this last passage (“the 
letter killeth”) is as far as possible from such a meaning. And 
while the expression recurs from time to time in early Christian 
literature (Justin Martyr, Dialogue , 11:3, 4; 12:2; 34:1; 43:1; 
51:3; 118:3; I22: 5i Irenaeus, Against Heresies, 4:34:4), its use in 
the literary sense of our “New Testament” is not reflected before 
the time of Melito of Sardis, about 180 a.d. In the preface to 
his Eclogae, partly preserved in Eusebius ( H.E . 4:26:14), Melito 
gives a list of “the ancient books” (t&v TraXai&p fiifiXicop), “the 
books of the old covenant” (ra rr)? 7 raXata? / 3 i/ 3 X(a). 

While the literary sense (“the Old Testament”) is usually under¬ 
stood in this passage, and this is felt to imply a “New Testament” 
collection of books, standing over against it, neither of these steps 
is altogether sure, and it is probable that we have even here only 
the old meaning, “the Old Covenant.” Yet it is significant 
that Christians were already grouping the Law and the Prophets 
as the books of the Old Covenant, and it is clear that in this expres- 
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sion we are on the way toward the literary use first of the one term 
and then of the other. At the close of the second century Clement 
of Alexandria speaks of the “precepts of the Old Covenant (or 
Testament) and of the New” ( t 7 /? tc Siadq/crp tt )? TraXaias kcl\ rfjs 
veas), probably employing the expression in the literary sense 
of a body of writings, and in Tertullian, a little later, the literary 
use of Novum Testamentum is unmistakable. 

The motives that led the believers of the second century to 
collect their choicest writings into a New Testament are of the 
greatest interest and significance. It must not be supposed that 
such a collection was a foregone conclusion from the beginning, 
or that it was anticipated by the New Testament writers. The 
famous passage in I Timothy: “Every scripture inspired of God 
(iraaa ypa<f>tj 0€6 ttv€v<tto<;) is also profitable for teaching,” etc. 
(3:16), has reference to the Old Testament and comes from a time 
when there was no other scripture which was deemed inspired. 
Paul’s expression, “the letter killeth,” and his attitude toward 
formal law expressed in scripture (Romans, Galatians) show how 
far he was from thinking of sharing in the making of a new 
scripture. 

The earliest Christian documents that have been preserved to 
us (Thessalonians) are short, informal letters written by Paul 
about the middle of the first century to a church on the western 
shore of the Aegean. In the years that followed Paul wrote 
numerous other letters, and several of these were preserved by 
their recipients. Copies of them were sometimes requested, we 
may suppose, by neighboring churches or by Christian visitors 
from far away. Especially after Paul’s imprisonment and execu¬ 
tion (a.d. 64?), we may, if the case of Ignatius and his letters is 
any parallel, suppose that many a church that had known Paul 
would seek to secure copies of letters of his to other churches. 
Clement of Rome (a.d. 95) knows not only Romans, as we should 
expect, but I Corinthians as well. Thessalonica and Philippi 
would naturally share their letters, if Corinth and Rome did 
theirs, and Paul himself had expressly told the Colossians and 
Laodiceans to share theirs. Colossians, Philemon, and what we 
call Ephesians (probably a circular letter to the Asian churches, 
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and perhaps identical with Laodiceans, Col. 4:16) were delivered 
by the same messenger, and quite certainly all reached Colossae. 

The Philippians early in the second century took the trouble 
to send to Polycarp at Smyrna for any letters of Ignatius that he 
might have or could secure; they would certainly have done as 
much for Paul. It is easy to see how by the end of the first century 
Philippi, Corinth, and Colossae would each be in possession of 
at the very least three letters of Paul’s, and it seems probable 
that any central city of importance like Ephesus or Smyrna would 
in no long time come to possess two or even three of these groups. 
It is a significant fact that of all Paul’s letters only two that were 
written to cities outside the Aegean basin have been preserved 
(Romans and Galatians). If Rome in the tenth decade had 
I Corinthians, it is reasonable to suppose that Romans was known 
in Corinth, where indeed it had been written. Similarly Galatians, 
the most impetuous and stirring of all Paul’s letters, and one 
originally sent to several churches at once, would easily find its 
way into the Pauline collections that were growing up in the 
old Pauline centers about the Aegean. And so, early in the 
second century, the Aegean became in all probability the cradle 
of the Pauline collection. 

Within a few years after Paul’s death, the first record of the 
ministry of Jesus was written. According to an early tradition 
(Papias, a.d. 145), it was the work of Mark, the kinsman of Barna¬ 
bas and the assistant of Paul, and was based upon his recollection 
of the discourses of Peter, who had recently died. This first gospel 
was soon after rewritten with the aid of other kindred materials, 
and so much improved and enlarged that the resulting book soon 
displaced in public favor the documents on which it had been 
based, the Gospel of Mark among the rest. From one of these 
constituent sources, it would seem, it took over the name of its 
author, the apostle Matthew, for an early tradition (Papias) 
ascribes to him an Aramaic collection of Jesus’ sayings. Not 
many years later, Paul’s friend Luke wrote his histories, a gospel 
based, like Matthew’s, upon Mark, and a continuation of the 
story, the Acts of the Apostles, showing how the limited work 
originated by Jesus among the Jews of Galilee had extended to 
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the Greeks of Antioch, and finally of Rome, and resulted in the 
world-wide Christian movement in the full tide of which Luke 
and his readers found themselves. Thus at the close of the first 
century, individual churches or Christians were possessed of one 
or another of these, or possibly other, gospels. But that anyone 
had thought of putting forth two or more of them together, there 
is no evidence, nor would it seem a natural course, since all three 
duplicated each other in many particulars. 

Where these gospels originated it is very difficult to say. But 
about the beginning of the second century a gospel was written 
at Ephesus which, by a new and striking interpretation of Jesus, 
sought to transplant Christianity from Jewish to Greek soil. It 
did not simply interpret Jesus in Jewish terms as Messiah or Christ, 
but found in him the Logos (“Word,” “Reason”) with which 
Greek thought had been so long concerned. Such a translation 
of the narrow Jewish designation into terms of Greek philosophy 
would commend Christianity to many in the Graeco-Roman 
world who had hitherto been repelled by its Jewish atmosphere 
and vocabulary. Indeed the Fourth Gospel may be characterized 
as the wedding of philosophy and revelation, and its influence upon 
Christian thought has been incalculable. We may not assume, 
however, that it was so esteemed from the first. It claimed the 
authority in some sense of the apostle John, and this must have 
helped its circulation. And it is not improbable that those who 
issued it at Ephesus soon found it desirable to conciliate partisans 
of the older gospels by including the best of these with it, and put¬ 
ting out the four gospels together. This would be an appropriate 
course, since John was meant to be less a parallel record than an 
interpretative supplement. At any rate, it seems altogether 
probable that it was in Asia, not far from a.d. 125, that the four 
gospels began to be known and used together. It is in the Gospel 
of Peter, written we know not where, and in Justin’s Apology , 
written at Rome about a.d. 150, that we first find the four used 
side by side. Justin had a few years before come from Ephesus, 
where he had been converted to Christianity, and it was probably 
there, where the Gospel of John had been written, that he had 
become acquainted with the four gospels. 
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It was toward the middle of the second century that a movement 
began toward a Christian scripture, over against the Jewish. 
After the death of Paul the scattered churches, while still honoring 
him as an apostle, had gradually sunk back into a very Jewish 
type of life and thought. Their services were modeled upon 
those of the synagogue, and they studied the Jewish scripture as 
diligently and devoutly as the Jews themselves. It was in fact 
their Bible. Fixed forms of organization and church life (the 
pastoral epistles, Ignatius, the Didache) were thought neces¬ 
sary and were provided, in something of a Jewish spirit. The 
constant use of the Jewish scripture tended to increase and per¬ 
petuate these rigid tendencies, and the faith, spirituality, and 
freedom which characterized the work of Jesus and of Paul were 
in eclipse. At this juncture, toward the middle of the century, 
a certain Marcion of Pontus introduced a plan designed to emanci¬ 
pate the church from Judaism, and to restore the ascendancy of 
what he believed to be Pauline thought. The means by which he 
sought to achieve these ends were the substitution of a group of 
Christian writings for the Jewish scriptures, and the combination 
of the isolated churches into an organized body. The Christian 
writings which Marcion put forth as a substitute for the Jewish 
scriptures were the Gospel of Luke (but without Luke's name) 
and ten epistles of Paul, somewhat modified. His omission of the 
pastoral epistles is the first striking piece of external evidence 
against them. Upon this novel platform the able and energetic 
Marcion succeeded in uniting a great body of Christians all over 
the world. Justin complains that his followers were numerous in 
every nation (I A pol. 26:5). And his movement did not subside 
without having given to general Christianity a lesson of organiza¬ 
tion on the one hand, and a tentative collection of Christian scrip¬ 
ture on the other. Whatever Christian canons were afterward 
formed, none could essentially better the fundamental structures 
of that first heretical New Testament, or omit one of its documents. 
All exhibit the gospel and the apostle, the record and the letters, 
and the eleven writings which Marcion collected are in them all. 

The partial success of Marcion's Christian Bible and the sub¬ 
sequent acceptance and development of his idea by the Catholic 
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church clearly indicate that the thought of attaching authority and 
sacredness to some Christian books at least was not wholly new. 
The New Testament itself indicates tfiat from the beginning 
utterances of Jesus were esteemed quite equal to the statutes and 
statements of the Old Testament. In Acts we read of the utter¬ 
ances of Christian prophets and prophetesses which were clearly 
recognized as inspired. When, as in the Apocalypse of John or, a 
generation later, the Shepherd of Hermas, a Christian prophet, 
like the literary prophets of the Old Testament, put his oracles 
in writing, his book must, if his prophetic vocation were still 
admitted, have been accepted as inspired, as it claimed to be. 
The existence and acceptance of such books, of which there were 
certainly three by a.d. 150 (John, Peter, Hermas), mu6t have accus¬ 
tomed the churches to the idea of inspired Christian writings. 

The gospel records into which the sayings of Jesus were early 
gathered came naturally to share in the esteem in which the say¬ 
ings which so largely composed them were held. Especially when 
an apostle could be claimed as the author of such a record, its hold 
upon the respect of the churches was very strong. For as time 
went on, and erratic and divergent forms of Christian belief and 
life developed, the main body of Christians, searching for some 
fixed platform on which to base their belief and practice, found 
it in the teaching and conduct of the apostles. In the long conflict 
with the schismatics and heretics of the second century, it was to the 
apostles, as the spiritual executors of Jesus, the presumable deposi¬ 
taries of Christian truth, that the defenders of general Christianity 
appealed. 

Just how early Christian writings came to be read in Christian 
meetings cannot definitely be determined. Paul charges the 
Thessalonians to see that his letter be read to all the brethren 
(I Thess. s: 27); and the reading of such letters may from the begin¬ 
ning have been at least an occasional part of the Christian service. 
That it was so at a later time the letter of Dionysius of Corinth 
to Soter of Rome, written about a.d. 170, clearly shows: ‘‘Today 
we have passed the Lord’s holy day, in which we have read your 
epistle. From it, whenever we read it, we shall always be able 
to draw advice, as also from the former epistle which was written 
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to us through Clement” (Eusebius, H.E . 4:23:11). If letters 
of Clement of Rome and Soter were read in church in Corinth 
in the second century, it is easy to suppose that letters of Paul 
were. And it is worth noting that Clement of Rome (a.d. 95) refers 
his Corinthian readers to “the epistle of the blessed Paul the 
apostle” as though he expected them to be well acquainted with 
it, and to have easy access to it (I Clem. 47:1, 2). 

Jesus, the prophets, the apostles: these were the new Christian 
authorities, fit to stand beside Moses and the prophets of old. 
And so when Marcion simply substituted them for the old, Christian 
feeling was not wholly outraged. Men felt that the Old Testament, 
widely known in the Septuagint version, was much too precious to 
be cast aside, and they charged Marcion with mutilating the 
very gospel and letters he canonized. But that he was blamed 
for canonizing them we do not hear. 

The remains of Christian literature earlier than a.d. 180 are too 
meager to allow us to trace the working of these elements in detail. 
We know that Justin went from Ephesus to Rome and in writing 
his Apology , about a.d. 150, made use of our four gospels. It 
is natural to suppose that Justin knew these gospels before he 
left Ephesus for the west, and that they were jointly current in 
Asia by a.d. 135. About the same time the Gospel of Peter was 
written, incorporating elements of each of them. Ten years later, 
Marcion set about uniting the churches on the basis of his Christian 
scripture, of Luke, and ten letters of Paul: Galatians, I and II 
Corinthians, Romans, I and II Thessalonians, Laodiceans (=Ephe¬ 
sians), Colossians, Philippians, Philemon. Not only four gospels, 
then, but ten epistles of Paul were known in Rome and Asia in 
the second quarter of the second century, and at least one influen¬ 
tial man had seen the propriety of linking gospel and epistle in 
a Christian scripture. 

That Marcion shows acquaintance with but one gospel, at a 
time when Justin was using four, is less difficult to understand than 
how Justin should show so little acquaintance with the letters of 
Paul of which Marcion made so much. But only Justin’s apolo¬ 
getic writings are known to us; and if we had his numerous other 
works, we might find more evidence of acquaintance with the letters 
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of Paul. Justin was furthermore rather strongly influenced by 
Johannine ideas, which may have overshadowed in his mind 
older types of Christian thought. It must be remembered, how¬ 
ever, that Justin’s pupil Tatian, returning to Syria about 170, 
put into circulation there his Diatessarm , a Syriac harmony made 
up of the interwoven four gospels. This was pretty certainly 
unaccompanied by Pauline or other letters and remained for a 
long time the Bible of the Syrian church. Tatian is the first man 
who is definitely known to have expressly co-ordinated the four 
gospels in any such way, and the fact that he afterward became a 
schismatic did not deter the church from following his example. 

The activity of those gifted but eccentric teachers who founded 
and built up the early schismatic bodies was at its height about 
the middle of the second century, and leaders of saner and more 
conventional types of Christianity had long been seeking some 
corrective for their work. These efforts resulted, about a.d. 180, 
in the Catholic movement, which sought to unite the scattered 
churches into one general body, with one concise symbol (the 
so-called Apostles’ Creed), one type of organization (the episco¬ 
pate), and one body of Christian scripture, which should authorita¬ 
tively embody the purest Christian tradition. The men who 
devised this plan were in a high degree practical and farsighted, 
and their plan was eminently successful. These very facts show, 
however, that their body of scripture cannot have been a great 
innovation, but was probably purposely made up of these Chris¬ 
tian writings which already commanded the widest acceptance 
and respect. The four gospels of Justin and Tatian and the ten 
letters of Marcion made up the bulk of this new collection. Out 
earliest clear view of it is in the pages of Irenaeus (a.d. 185), a 
man of Asian origin, whose mature life was spent at Lyons in Gaul. 
In the course of his great work Against Heresies , Irenaeus 
mentions twenty-one Christian writings which appear in our 
New Testament. Besides the four gospels and nine letters of 
Paul (not Philemon), he has the Acts, the three pastoral letters 
(I and II Timothy, Titus), three catholic epistles (I Peter, and I 
and II John), and the Apocalypse. Whether he had the other 
catholics (James, Jude, II Peter, III John) and Hebrews is very 
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doubtful; Philemon he probably did have, since he knew the other 
nine letters of Paul so well. These writings, or some of them, 
Irenaeus freely co-ordinates with scripture, law, and prophets. 
But he does not scruple to quote as scripture the Shepherd of 
Hermas (. H . 4:20:2), the prophetic claims of which he seems to 
have allowed. 

Such was the condition of the New Testament of Gaul toward 
the close of the second century. A very similar condition pre¬ 
vailed, according to Tertullian, in North Africa about that time. 
Tertullian accepts the four gospels and Acts, thirteen letters of 
Paul, one epistle each of Jude, John, and Peter, and the Apocalypse 
of John. He was familiar with Hebrews, but held it to be by 
Barnabas and so uncanonical. Both Tertullian and Irenaeus 
emphatically affirm their belief in the authenticity of the Christian 
tradition handed down and preserved in the church at Rome, 
and it is of interest to compare the only Roman document of their 
day dealing with the New Testament canon, that has come down 
to us, the Muratorian Fragment. The Latin of it is so misspelt 
and distorted as to leave its meaning doubtful at some points, 
but the general purport is fairly plain; the writer accepts the 
our gospels and Acts, thirteen letters of Paul, three catholic 
epistles (Jude, I and II John), the Book of Wisdom, and the 
Apocalypses of John and Peter; though at this last point some 
would amend the text. The Shepherd of Hermas is mentioned, 
but is not reckoned with the others; Irenaeus’ quotation of it as 
scripture has already been noted. 

These three witnesses agree in acknowledging the four gospels, 
Acts, thirteen letters of Paul, the Apocalypse of John, and one 
epistle of John; that is, our New Testament, wanting Hebrews 
and six catholic epistles. The three agree in omitting Hebrews, 
James, II Peter, and III John. One or two of them accept one or 
more of the other catholic epistles, Wisdom and the Apocalypse 
of Peter. The Shepherd of Hermas seems to be almost canonically 
esteemed by Irenaeus ( a . d . 185); it is set on a lower level in the 
Muratorian (<ca . a . d . 200), and vehemently repudiated by Tertul¬ 
lian as a “ Shepherd of adulterers.” 

Even in the home of the Catholic movement, then, the canon 
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was by no means fixed in a.d. 200, nor did it reach definite and 
permanent limits until nearly two centuries later. Clement of 
Alexandria sought and found inspiration in wider fields than his 
western contemporaries. With them, he did not acknowledge 
James, II Peter, and III John, but he freely quoted Hermas and 
he made a positive contribution to the New Testament in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, which he, on the authority of “the blessed 
presbyter,” doubtless Pantaenus, declared Pauline and apostolic. 
This view soon came to prevail in the East, but it was late in the 
fourth century before the West accepted it, finally yielding to its 
apostolic claims. The East was just as reluctant to admit the 
Apocalypse, with its dangerous chiliasm, into its canon. The 
persecutions of the early centuries exercised a strange accelerating 
influence upon the canonizing process. Christians called on to 
deliver up their sacred books had to ask themselves with a new 
earnestness what writings they might give up without scruple 
and what it would be apostasy to surrender. Yet early in the 
fourth century Eusebius could repeat Origen’s division of New 
Testament writings into accepted, rejected, and disputed. In 
the last list, Eusebius places five catholic epistles: II and III 
John, II Peter, James, Jude; almost exactly those which Irenaeus, 
Tertullian, and the Muratorian omitted or disagreed upon. The 
canon of the catholic epistles was still uncertain in the East, and 
so continued into the fifth century, when Syria at least still refused 
four catholics and the Apocalypse (Chrysostom, the Peshito). 
Our present canon is first set forth by Athanasius in his festal 
letter of a.d. 367, and again affirmed by the Council of Carthage, 
thirty years later. But Gregory of Nazianzus (1389-90) clearly 
omits the Apocalypse, Amphilochius of Iconium (f ca. 394) says 
that the majority call it spurious, and Chrysostom ^407) makes 
no use of it. It does not appear in the great historic Syrian canon, 
the Peshito; and only after a thousand years found its way into 
the Armenian scripture, through the agency of Nerses of Tarsus, 
about 1198. The Greek church indeed does not use the Apocalypse 
in its church lessons, either “gospel” or “apostle,” although 
ostensibly admitting it into its canon of scripture. Thus while 
Egypt and the West gradually accepted the whole corpus catholicum 
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(seven epistles) and the Apocalypse, the East only very reluctantly 
adopted the lesser catholic epistles and steadfastly refused the 
Apocalypse. 

The earliest extended manuscripts of the New Testament that 
have come down to us belong to the fourth and fifth centuries. 
The oldest of these, the Vaticanus, unfortunately breaks off at 
Heb. 9:14. Sinaiticus, of the fourth century, has the full Athana- 
sian New Testament, with Barnabas and Hermas following the 
Apocalypse. Alexandrinus, of the fifth century, follows the 
Apocalypse with I and II Clement, which were accepted in Egypt 
as canonical as late as the time of Abu’l Barakat (11363). The 
Ethiopic New Testament still contains thirty-five books; the 
Clementines and the Synodos being added to our twenty-seven. 
Taking Christendom the world over, then, the canon has never been 
fully settled. Syrian, Greek, Armenian, Egyptian, and Abyssinian 
churches have all varied from each other and from the West. 

That the principal writings which enter into our New Testament 
were well known in the East and West at the end of the second 
century is very clear. The movement to fix upon some of these 
as pre-eminently or even exclusively suitable to be read in church 
seems to have begun in Rome. It was in this sense that the Mura- 
torian writer put forth his list: Hermas, he says, may be read, 
but never in church among either prophets or apostles. To this 
group of writings the Alexandrians added Hebrews under the 
impression that it was Paul's. Our present list appears first 
in Athanasius (a.d. 367), and the West adopted it at Carthage 
in 397. That the church was still by no means united upon it 
is evidenced by many an eastern father and canon; only the West 
stood firmly upon it, and with its increasingly powerful organiza¬ 
tion made acquiescence in it more and more complete. While 
what was aimed at from the outset was an exclusive list, of which it 
could be said, “ These, and these only, may be read in church 
beside the Old Testament scriptures," some concessions had, in 
time, to be made in the direction of greater inclusiveness (always, 
be it observed, to writings for which apostolic origin was claimed) 
and some sifting-out of books which the general Christian con¬ 
sciousness could not, it developed, approve (Apocalypse of Peter), 
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or accept as apostolic (Hermas, Barnabas, I and II Clement). 
That the great eastern bodies on the outskirts of catholic Chris¬ 
tianity never wholly concurred in all this is evidence that canoniza¬ 
tion was the first great step in that Catholic movement which 
preserved the church through the age of schism, and to which in a 
real sense we owe the New Testament. And when it is remem¬ 
bered that no ancient and few mediaeval Greek manuscripts con¬ 
tain all our New Testament, without the addition of extraneous 
works (Clement, Barnabas, Hermas), while many a Latin New 
Testament manuscript includes the spurious Laodiceans 2 it will be 
seen that there is truth in the statement that not until the 
invention of printing did the New Testament canon become defi¬ 
nite and uniform even for the western world. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE AUTHORIZED VERSION ON 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


B. A. GREENE 
The University of Chicago 

The Authorized Version of 1611 marks the completion of the 
earlier attempt to translate the Bible into English, after the inven¬ 
tion of printing. 

Wycliffe’s translation in 1382 was circulated in written manu¬ 
script. At that time, the thought of the Bible began to be sown 
more generally in English thinking. Copying with the pen was a 
slow and costly process. Moreover churchmen and statesmen were 
alarmed at the growing independent thinking of the peasantry 
who came under Lollard influence, and the reading of the manu¬ 
script was largely suppressed. But Scripture truth had fallen into 
genial minds and began to do its subsoil work. 

In the following century political and material considerations 
became dominant. Discovery and invention captivated the mind. 
In European centers there was an inundation of classical learning. 
Schools and universities felt the breath of a new freedom. The 
printing-press, introduced into England in 1470, was first employed 
to bring forth Greek and Hebrew books. There was a desire to 
get back to the sources. The great body of the English people, 
however, were waiting for their advantage to come. William 
Tyndale, who shared the new culture of Oxford and Cambridge, 
also shared the desire which Wycliffe had felt, and he undertook 
the task of giving to the English people a printed translation of the 
Bible. His remark to a churchman, with whom he had a contro¬ 
versy over the project, indicates the need of the people at that time: 
“If God spare my life, ere many years, I will cause a boy that 
driveth a plough shall know more of the Scriptures than thou know- 
est.” He lived to finish only the New Testament, the Pentateuch, 
and Jonah. His friend, Coverdale, completed the task, though 
not in the same thorough way, and brought forth the first printed 
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Bible in English in 1535. Then came the “Matthew Bible” in 
1537, the “Great Bible” in 1539, the “Genevan Bible” in 1560, 
the “Bishops’ Bible” in 1570. Because of its convenient size, plain 
type, division into chapter and verse, and marginal notes the Gene¬ 
van Bible was most widely circulated. Previous to 1611 one hun¬ 
dred and twenty editions were called for. 

It was in the midst of this first, frequent issue of printed Bibles 
that a newspaper of the time declared: “Englishmen have now in 
hand, in every church and place, the holy Bible in their mother 
tongue, instead of the old and fantastical books of the Table Round , 
Lancelot du Lake , Bevis and Hampton , Guy of Warwick , etc., and 
such other, whose impure filth and vain fabulosity the light of 
God has abolished utterly.” It will thus be seen that the substance 
of Bible teaching had begun to flow in upon the English mind 
seventy years before the Authorized Version. Shakespeare is the 
most illustrious example of how thoroughly the loftiest thinking 
had become saturated with religious ideas. During the progress 
of work on this version, he was putting forth his greatest dramas. 
If one is disposed to question the influence of Bible thought on 
Shakespeare, because of many objectionable passages and the 
general worldliness of his plays, let him read such a book as that 
of William Burgess on The Bible in Shakespeare , and he will find 
proof massing and classifying itself beyond contradiction. Shake¬ 
speare not only found it in his heart to speak of 

those holy fields 

Over whose acres walked those blessed feet 
Which fourteen hundred years ago were nailed 
For our advantage on the bitter cross, 

but his ideas of kindness, mercy, virtue, conscience, time, immor¬ 
tality, God, judgment, come from the Bible. He depicts vice, 
but through every plot and tangle he makes sure the coming of one 
inexorable refrain, “Be sure your sin will find you out.” 

It will be impossible to analyze the influence of Bible thought 
on English literature and separate that which began its work 
before 1611 and that which followed after. The literature of the 
Elizabethan period itself transmitted biblical influence, independ¬ 
ently of the King James version. The only way to look at the 
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influence of this version is to regard the version as a continuity, or, 
rather, a culmination of endeavor to make a translation as nearly 
perfect as was then possible. There had been rivalry between the 
preceding issues, especially between the Genevan Bible and the 
Bishops’ Bible. This was due to a growing mistrust between the 
then emerging Puritan and Anglican parties. The desire of King 
James for the stability of his reign favored a representative body 
of men as translators: so Anglican churchmen, Puritans, and 
laymen co-operated in the task. 

Green, in his History of the English People , speaking of those 
early days of translation, says: “The Bible was the one book which 
was familiar to every Englishman; the whole moral effect which 
is produced now-a-days by the religious newspaper, the tract, the 
essay, the missionary report, the sermon, was then produced by 
the Bible alone; and its effect in this way, however dispassionately 

we examine it, was simply amazing.All the prose literature 

of England, save the forgotten tracts of Wycliffe, has grown up 
since the translation of the Scriptures by Tyndale and Coverdale.” 

BIBLICAL FONTAL MATERIAL 

What is the thought material in the Bible ? The Hebrew race 
had a genius for religion. They were keenly susceptible to the 
mysteries, the limitations, the exposures, the tragedies, the help¬ 
lessness, the profound questionings of this earthly life. They 
went to the roots of things, and, at the same time, preserved 
primitive simplicity. Their thinking was elemental. It did not 
indulge in abstract reasoning. It dealt with the plain facts of life, 
with instinct, feeling, intuition, subtle suggestion, duties, right and 
wrong, fear and hope. It was religion rather than theology. It 
kept within the realm of the concrete, the poetic, the popular; 
all the time thrilling with life’s intense realism. 

It furnished, therefore, what might be called fontal material. 
It was not finished product. It was, rather, germinal stuff appeal¬ 
ing to the common mind and easily transferable into the popular 
language of any people. Here we have rich, cumulative layers of 
religious experience; and, growing out of it, convictions, ideals, 
responsibilities, inspiring hopes—all pictured forth in the fascinating 
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array of historic events and characters, passionate poetry, prover¬ 
bial wisdom, and opening vistas on down into a glorious future. 

The Hebrew mind dealt with the great themes of God, nature, 
and man; and all were brought into unity. There was groping at 
the first, but corrective thinking kept pushing itself into the ascend¬ 
ency. “In the beginning God.” Back of all medley appearances 
the One, Creator. Through Nature God flashes his revealings. 
In the human heart he whispers his will. Man is a child of God, 
therefore brother to every other man; and, because of this divine 
relationship, every human individual is of inestimable worth. 
This leads to the divine quest for man’s restoration; and all God¬ 
like men must sympathize with that quest. Therefore human 
life has a dominant purpose, a mission, a responsibility. 

Here is the nucleus, biblical statement pulsating with life. And, 
radiating from this center, we have scattered through the whole bulk 
of Scripture germinal truths, great rugged elemental characters, 
typical points of view and attitudes of soul, visions, ethical stand¬ 
ards, clustering virtues, that reach out into the length and breadth 
of history, and appeal to man in the totality of his being. This is 
the fontal religious material of the Bible, ready to flow in upon the 
thinking and the literature of any people so fortunate as to have 
it translated into their own vernacular The supreme value of 
the individual human being, because of his relation to God, is “the 
distinct contribution of Christianity.” This constitutes the 
“logical substructure for the sentiments of sympathy and love.” 
It was this which led self-sacrifice into its holy place, and brought 
humility in among the virtues to breathe upon them and give 
them interior genuineness and reality. 

THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 

In marked contrast with the sixteenth century, in which the 
drama was the most popular form of literature, the seventeenth 
century was characterized by great religious and political excite¬ 
ment. England now had become “the people of a book and that 
book was the Bible. It was the one English book familiar to every 
Englishman.A new moral and religious impulse spread 
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through every class.” Theology came to the front, and the pulpit, 
rather than the stage, was the center of agitation and moulding 
influence. Miltofl is the towering literary character of the time. 
Whether he writes political pamphlets, as in Areopagitica , on 
behalf of the free interchange of thought, or gives his mind to 
wondrous poetic venture in Paradise Lost , the Bible furnishes him 
with germinal truths. “ However imbued the surface might be 
with classical literature,” says Wordsworth, “he was a Hebrew 
in soul and in imaginative material.” Milton believed that “truth 
is strong, next to the Almighty. She needs no policies nor strate- 
gems.” The state papers of Oliver Cromwell are saturated with 
Scripture teaching. Bunyan read scarcely any other book than the 
Bible, and his Pilgrim's Progress multiplied into more volumes 
than that of any other book save the Bible. Paradise Lost has 
been called “the epic of Puritanism in its external and theological 
aspect,” while Pilgrim's Progress is “the epic of Puritanism in 
its inner and emotional phases.” 

Dryden belongs to another class, and yet he insisted that 
“conscience is the royalty and prerogative of every private man.” 
In his celebrated satire, Absalom and Achitophel, he makes free use 
of Bible material: and, in response to Jeremy Collier, a clerical 
critic, he says, “ I have pleaded guilty to all thoughts and expression 
of mine which can be truly argued of obscenity, profaneness or 
immorality, and retract them.” Pepys, who was always on the 
lookout for whatever would picture the times as they were, makes 
note in his Diary of seeing a shepherd whose little boy was reading 
the Bible to him and said, “It was the most pleasant and innocent 
sight I ever saw.” 

There cannot be found a stronger, more influential cluster of 
writers, first preachers and then theologians, than that presented 
in Jeremy Taylor, Isaac Barrows, Richard Baxter, John Howe, 
and Robert South. Added to these we have the Quaker trio— 
George Fox, Robert Barclay, and William Penn. While for writers 
of hymns and beautiful religious lyrics we have Thomas Ken, 
Robert Herrick, George Herbert, and others. All these drink 
deep out of the one Book. And Sir Thomas Browne, quaint, 
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mystical, in a class by himself, though touched by doubts awakened 
in his scientific studies, shows that the inner spirit and lofty con¬ 
ceptions of the Bible are his main inspiration. 

For scientists and philosophers in this period, whose work reaches 
to the excellence of literature, we may cite four names. Robert 
Boyle refused orders thinking he could serve religion more effectively 
as a layman. His “study of nature was blended with simple and 
deep religious feeling.” He loved to discourse on the “excellency 
of theology as compared with natural philosophy.” He had an 
Irish Bible published at his own expense. Isaac Newton spent 
much time in the study of the Bible, and, in the order of Nature, he 
found reason for intrease of reverence for God. Ralph Cudworth, 
in writing the True Intellectual System of the Universe, devotes the 
introductory part to a refutation of atheism. John Locke, the 
father of English philosophy, wrote first of all Three Letters concern¬ 
ing Toleration. “Toleration is the chief characteristic mark of the 
true church.” His Essay concerning Human Understanding came 
forth from a mind charged with simple piety. Materialistic 
philosophy might afterward manage to make a joining with some 
of his positions, but it was farthest from his thought. With the 
same pen he could write on The Reasonableness of Christianity 
as Delineated in the Scriptures. 

THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

The eighteenth century is one of criticism, skeptical revolt, 
political revolution, turning to Nature for sources of literary activ¬ 
ity, and introducing the essay and the novel to a firm place of 
power. 

Daniel Defoe and Jonathan Swift, in their stories, allowed the 
moral element to have free play. The Tale of the Tub was written 
“in behalf of charity and good works among men of different 
faiths.” There is a manifest attempt to broaden out sympathy 
for human life in humblest forms. Liberty of conscience is insisted 
upon: the Christian virtues are exalted. Oliver Goldsmith, Samuel 
Richardson, and Fannie Burney, in their several portrayals and 
delineations, follow this lead. Addison, Steele, and Samuel 
Johnson, in their essays, sought the improvement of morals. The 
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great middle class was now appealed to, and here, because of wide¬ 
spread biblical influence, deportment and conscience must be 
respected. The fling of the French critics is largely true, “the 
English mind is dominated by a sense of duty.” Pope, who is the 
Dryden of this century, is under the sway of natural religion: but 
in his Messiah he paraphrases passages from Isaiah. William 
Cowper is well known to this generation as a writer of Christian 
hymns. Robert Burns, though giving over his marvelous powers 
to wanton literary license and dissolute life, showed in his “ Cotters 
Saturday Night” where his elemental strength came from. Edward 
Young, in Night Thoughts , sings of immortality and the consola¬ 
tions of religion. James Thompson in The Seasons blends with his 
appreciation of nature moral considerations, bom of intimate 
acquaintance with the Bible, while Thomas Gray, author of the 
Elegy in a Country Churchyard , speaks of nature as “pregnant 
with religion and poetry.” 

Joseph Butler, in the Analogy , furnished a Christian apologetic 
which was used as a textbook for the next hundred years. Edmund 
Burke, the foremost representative statesman of England, looking 
across the continent to India, and across the Atlantic to America, 
insisted that the spirit of brotherhood should prevail, that political 
action must be founded on justice and humanity. And Samuel 
Adams, voicing the sentiment of the Pilgrim Fathers, replied 
in the language of Scripture, “What an affront to the King of 
the Universe to maintain that the happiness of a Charles is more 
precious in his sight than that of millions of his suppliant creatures 
who ‘do justice, love mercy and walk humbly with their Lord/” 
This tallied well with the opening of the Declaration of Independ¬ 
ence. John Wesley in old England and Jonathan Edwards in 
New England became great names, not only in widespread religious 
revival but in religious literature, which overflowed on all sides into 
other related departments. 

THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

In the nineteenth century the novel and the essay continued to 
grow into even larger prominence, while the newspaper and the 
magazine sprang into phenomenal strength. The reading public 
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is wonderfully increasing. Democracy is coming to its own. 
Social and economic reforms start up on every hand and insist 
on the worth of the individual, the brotherhood of man, justice, 
fair play in everyday life. The scientific spirit leaps into the 
arena and calls for a reinterpretation of the facts of life and a read¬ 
justment of theories. A sense of responsibility takes possession 
of most of the leading writers. English literature, like Hebrew 
literature, throbs with the impulse of a conscious mission. 

The two dominant literary characters at the dawn of the 
century, Wordsworth and Coleridge, did not share in this spirit; 
they did, however, give utterance to freedom of religious instinct; 
they taught secret lessons which lie at the heart of common things, 
and led the soul out of technical and ritual narrowness into the 
largeness of Nature’s open, everyday revelation. Coleridge’s 
Aids to Reflection shows where he gets his fontal ideas, and his 
expression, “The Bible finds me,” contains in germ the theory of 
“inspiration” as it is yet to prevail. 

Walter Scott is the first of the great novelists. He paints 
scenes true to historic reality, but he “accepted religion as the 
background of a sane and healthy life.” The portrayal of Jeanie 
Deans goes well with his last saying to Lockhart, when he would 
rest his soul on the truth of Scripture, “there is but one Book.” 
Bulwer Lytton in Paul Clifford writes, as he says, “ to call attention 
to vicious prison discipline and a sanguinary penal code.” Dickens 
holds up to execration the ill-treatment of children, the wretched¬ 
ness of the school system, the infamies of the workhouse, and the 
cruelty of the law governing debt. Thackeray took the title 
of his Vanity Fair from “the most widely read religious volume 
next to the Bible,” and he said to his mother, concerning 
his purpose in the making of this book, “What I want is, to 
make a set of people, living without God in the world.” Charles 
Reade writes Put Yourself in His Place . Charles Kingsley in 
Yeast and Alton Locke writes to men in religious and industrial 
perplexity. George Macdonald thought theologically while he 
was writing fiction. Mrs. Elizabeth Gaskell introduces the prob¬ 
lems of the employer and the employed. George Eliot, while cutting 
herself aloof from the church, could not get away from early reli- 
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gious training. Her delineation of the character, Dinah Morris, 
and her prevailing, subtle, psychological analysis of conduct, lift¬ 
ing conscience to its inner throne, shows how great her debt was to 
the Bible. “No writer of the first rank has more persistently 
rung the changes upon the great ethical principle of Christianity, 
‘whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also reap. ,,, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne introduces us into “the realm of the burdened con¬ 
science longing for peace with groanings which cannot be uttered, ,, 
while Harriet Beecher Stowe, lifting the plaintive cry of Uncle 
Tom's Cabin , gave it wings to fly to the hearts of the English-speak¬ 
ing race. Robert Louis Stevenson, unconventional though he was, 
speaks of the Bible in this way: “Written in the East, these char¬ 
acters live forever in the West; .... penned in rude times, they 
are prized more and more as civilization advances.” In later 
years, especially, novels have been the medium for a thorough 
discussion of theological, sociological, and industrial situations. 

Tennyson lived through all the scientific problems of his day 
and keenly felt their perplexity. Poet laureate of the Victorian 
Age, he, like the queen he served, was true to the Bible virtues and 
sang his way through doubt and fear to the triumphing of Christian 
hope. The queen declared that the Bible held the secret of the 
glory of her reign. Robert Browning, not only in “Easter Day,” 
“Christmas Eve,” “Saul,” “A Death in the Desert,” but in the 
great bulk of his poetry, shows how intensly he thrills with moral 
purpose. And when Kipling rises to his best, he gives us “The 
Recessional.” Bryant, Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier breathe 
the Puritan spirit. It was the verdict of Joseph H. Choate that, 
“When the Pilgrim Fathers and Puritans came to New England, 
they carried with them, as their best possession, King James’ 
Bible, on which their infant state was built.” 

Carlyle is a Hebrew prophet stalking through these modern 
days, crying out, “I do not want cheaper cotton, swifter rail¬ 
ways.I want God, freedom, immortality.” Emerson 

stepped out of the pulpit onto a larger platform, but he was a 
preacher of righteousness to the last, only with wider margins 
thrown in. And Ruskin, speaking for himself, though he might 
as well have spoken for Carlyle and Emerson also, says, “I have 
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with deeper gratitude to chronicle what I owe to my mother for 
the resolutely consistent lessons which so exercised me in the 
Scriptures, as to make every word of them familiar to my ear in 
habitual music .... yet in a familiarity reverenced, as tran¬ 
scending all thought and ordaining all conduct.” 

Statesmen like Brougham, Shaftsbury, Bright, and Gladstone, 
Washington, John Marshall, Webster, and Lincoln frankly acknowl¬ 
edge their deep indebtedness to the Bible. This was the one book 
of Lincoln’s cabin home. The moral truth of it, as well as the 
Anglo-Saxon style, got into his blood. 

During this century the press in its editorial columns had to 
be reckoned with, as well as the pulpit and the congressional hall. 
Not a few men wielded the pen, after the fashion of Horace Greeley, 
who stated it as his belief, “It is impossible to mentally or socially 
enslave a Bible-reading people.” Charles Dana, a master of jour¬ 
nalism, speaking to younger comrades in the craft declares: “The 
ftiost indispensable, the most useful book, the one whose knowl¬ 
edge is the most effective, is the Bible. There is no book from 
which more valuable lessons can be learned. I am considering 
it now, not as a religious book, but as a manual of utility, of pro¬ 
fessional preparation and professional use for the journalist.” 

The printed sermons of men like John Henry Newman, F. W. 
Robertson, Canon Liddon, James Martineau, W. E. Channing, 
Horace Bushnell, Henry Ward Beecher, and Phillips Brooks came 
to take undisputed place in literature; while on the lecture plat¬ 
form such men as William Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, 
Father Theobald Matthew, John B. Gough, Beecher, Chapin, and 
George William Curtis brought in a unique contribution, reinfor¬ 
cing social, political, and personal reform. 

The scientific spirit has in these later years brought into over¬ 
shadowing importance two departments of literature—that which 
has to do with the relations of science and theology and that which 
has to do with the historical criticism of the Bible. In the thick of 
controversy with the agnostic spirit, here and there, to some minds, 
the Bible might seem to be waging, at last, a losing battle; but 
Huxley, the apostle of agnosticism, after all is said and done, makes 
this frank acknowledgment: “I have been seriously perplexed to 
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know how the religious feeling, which is the essential base of conduct, 
can be kept up without the use of the Bible. For three centuries 
has it been woven into the life of all that is best and noblest in 
English history.” Historical criticism has come to emphasize 
the Bible as literature. Though, at first, this might appear to be 
simply destructive of old ideas about the sacred writings, it brings 
out into clearer, progressive and corrective light the essential 
ethical and spiritual values which make it the germinal, dynamic 
book it has proved to be. 

The biblical doctrine of the brotherhood of man has wonder¬ 
fully branched out, during this last century, into two great depart¬ 
ments of literature, as well as of endeavor, namely, missionary 
and sociological. Bible-inspired men and women have girdled 
the world with their evangel, piercing the darkest corners with 
gospel light and the radiant glow of apostolic example. Heroic 
deeds have given birth to heroic missionary literature. And men 
who believe that salvation, if genuine, begins here and now, have 
risen up and emphasized the need of applying the inner law of it 
to the everyday affairs of life: not only to the individual and the 
church, but also to state, business, social life, home life, down to 
the minutest details of correct sanitation. The Good Samaritan 
must be multiplied by every brother man. Not alone the road 
to Jericho, but every road and by-path must blossom with thought¬ 
ful good-will. The voice of Christian sociology is heard in the 
land, echoing more and more loudly from a rapidly growing depart¬ 
ment of literature. 

This article has been little more than sketchy and suggestive. 
It may well close with the words of Austin Phelps, not so very 
different from those of Huxley, and emphasizing the same sub¬ 
stantial testimony: ‘‘When we speak of the sway of European 
and American mind, we speak of the conquests of the Scriptures. 
The elemental ideas lie at the foundation of it. Christianity has 
wrought revolutions of opinion; it has thrown into the world so 
much of original thought .... that now the noblest type of 
civilization cannot be conceived of otherwise than as a debtor 
to the Christian Scriptures, like the debt of vegetation to light.” 
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PROFESSOR IRVING KING 
The State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 

I well remember with what childish surprise I read of the 
Indian prophet, the brother of Tecumseh. It was the first inkling 
I had ever had that prophetism is a vocation which extends beyond 
the confines of ancient Israel. I had always regarded the Hebrew 
prophets as veritable anomalies among the rest of mankind, a 
unique and specially endowed type of men, possessed of keen vision 
and constantly inspired by God to ferret out hidden crimes, call 
their contemporaries to a higher order of life, and, most wonderful 
of all, able to see far into the future and predict with astonishing 
accuracy the course of events not yet come to pass. Of course 
there were the false prophets, but they were supposed to be mere 
imitators of the mouthpieces of the true God, despicable excres¬ 
cences, as it were, upon the social order, hirelings whom the idolatrous 
kings utilized to offset the unpleasant messages of the true prophets. 
Further study, however, has shown that the false as well as the 
true prophets were of the same brotherhood, members of a large 
class which extended far beyond the limits of the Hebrew people. 
Hebrew prophetism itself has not been confined to Old Testament 
times. It has continued in an almost unbroken stream down to 
the present day. 

The prophetic class has also flourished and has been fostered 
in all ages by the Christian church. Many of its leaders have been 
looked upon by their contemporaries as having all the insignia of 
prophets, and so they have. Of these George Fox, the founder of 
the Society of Friends, is a typical instance, not to mention the 
many in every generation, and even at the present day, who have 
failed to gain the recognition of the orthodox sects but who, 
nevertheless, doubtless belonged to the prophetic class. Of these 
latter were William Monod, the French messiah of the nineteenth 
century, Joseph Smith, the Mormon, and, still more recently, 
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John Alexander Dowie. Phenomena so widespread yield interest¬ 
ing results from comparative study, results not only of psychologi¬ 
cal value but also of much vital significance for the layman who 
has a general desire to understand something of the complexities 
and curiosities of human nature. 

We may begin by asking what are the distinguishing character¬ 
istics of the prophets. To the popular mind, their most important 
attribute is apparently their reputed inspiration or “possession” 
by some power outside themselves by which they are enabled to 
utter things of peculiar weight or import. The prophets of modern 
peoples have all shown more or less ability to induce in themselves 
unusual, if not pathological, mental states and, from many sug¬ 
gestions in the writings of the ancient Hebrews, we judge that the 
earlier Old Testament prophets cultivated the same unusual 
mental states. It is probable that we have in these the key to the 
origin of the prophetic class. They were not primarily religious 
leaders, they did not necessarily have anything of religious character 
to say. They were simple persons possessed by a mysterious 
power, and they were therefore objects of superstitious awe. 

To understand the full significance of this belief in possession 
we need to know something of a certain very primitive concept 
which even yet prevails among savage peoples. From very early 
times man seems to have had the notion that a mysterious power, 
not necessarily personal, pervades the world about him. Most 
observers of these races have interpreted this belief in terms of 
spirits. It has been assumed that primitive man regards every 
inanimate object about him as possessed of a spirit. Closer 
observation, however, has revealed that it is chiefly the more or 
less strange and unusual objects that are so regarded, and that it 
is not a definite spirit in many cases but merely a vaguely conceived 
force, impersonal and more or less mechanical, which, though 
theoretically everywhere, is present in marked degree in certain 
objects, animals, and people. This idea is largely held by the 
North American Indians and has been called by the Algoilkin, 
manitou, by the Iroquois, orenda, and by the Siouan tribes, wakonda. 
The South Sea Islanders have a very similar notion and their 
name is tnana. Many other examples of the belief might be cited 
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from other quarters of the world. The first missionaries to the 
Indians interpreted the Algonkin manitou as Great Spirit, and 
the idea has commonly prevailed ever since that Indians were 
worshipers of a supreme and possibly beneficent God. Later 
research, however, has proved that this assumption was incorrect. 
The manitou , in its pure form, was simply a name to designate 
the Indians* vague belief that a quasi-mechanical force was more 
or less widely diffused in nature, a force with which inanimate 
objects might be surcharged, apparently as we think of certain 
objects as charged or alive with electricity. The Indian, moreover, 
thought that whoever was fortunate enough to gain rapport 
with this force, whether it should chance to be in inanimate objects 
or in animals, might thereby be able to do many astonishing things. 
In fact, every one who performed a difficult feat of any sort, such 
as the killing of big game, or the defeat of cunning enemies, did it 
through his manitou . A person seized with a fit or who uttered 
strange sounds was believed to have “power,” to be manitou in 
fact, and such a one was regarded with much caution while in 
such a condition, simply because the onlookers feared that the power 
here manifested might injure them in some way. 

A concrete illustration of this belief may be of interest. One 
of the men from the American Museum of Natural History was 
spending some time among the Blackfoot Indians a few years ago. 
He was one day joking some of them about their belief that all 
extraordinary ability in man as well as all striking occurrences 
are but manifestations of wakonda. But they retorted quickly that 
the white man also believes in this power although he will never 
admit it. It is through his peculiar access to wakonda that he 
has proved superior to the Indians on so many occasions; through 
it he also has wrought out all the wonderful tools of civilization. 
In proof of their statements they pointed to the eagle on the 
dollar as sufficient proof of the real, though unconfessed, dependence 
of the white man upon this mysterious power. “There,” they 
said triumphantly, “there is your thunder-bird, it helps you to 
get wakonda ,” and we must admit that the shrewd Indians’ way 
of putting it was not so very inapt after all. This belief is, in part, 
the explanation of the lack of energy and forcefulness manifested 
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by some Indians after contact with the whites. Why should 
they strive to do anything ? The white man’s wakonda is clearly 
superior to theirs and it is useless for them to try to compete with 
him. It is said to be a standing marvel among some of the Indians 
that the white man is not blasted by the wakonda which he so 
evidently is ever using while he pretends that all he does is entirely 
by his own strength. 

With variations, this belief is apparently common to all primi¬ 
tive peoples. Whatever attracts attention in any way, either 
because of its unusual features or its actions, is thought to be full 
of this mystic potency, which, as I have said, is in some cases 
merely a vague impersonal force, although in others it is conceived 
in terms of spirits. Among all primitive peoples, a person who 
falls into a trance or has an unusual experience or even a dream 
is thought to be in touch with this force, or, if the idea of a deity 
has developed, such phenomena as these are readily interpreted 
as cases of the god’s showing himself through the man. Persons 
who are subject to such experiences, and especially those who can 
bring them on at will, are highly respected, consulted in times of 
danger, and often are chosen as leaders. They readily become 
medicine-men or shamans. 

Among savages it is natural that many persons should wish to 
gain rapport with this power, or with spirits, as the case may be, 
but not all can succeed in getting an experience that is satisfactory. 
Originally, of course, these states of mind are unsought for, but 
when the attention has once been attracted by them, they are 
readily cultivated and various means are used to bring them on 
in persons who might otherwise be quite normal. Of course, 
many of the persons who are naturally subject to these unusual 
experiences are insignificant creatures and have little influence 
over their fellows, in spite of their reputed power. But occasionally 
a man of character and striking personality is endowed in this 
peculiar way and he at once becomes an important figure in his 
social group. 

It is in phenomena of this sort, as I have said, that we may 
find the background from which the prophet as a definite per¬ 
sonality emerges. The early Hebrew prophets were all men of 
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unusual experiences, a fact which undoubtedly suggested to their 
fellows that they were in peculiar touch with higher powers. A 
very interesting illustration of this is to be found in the story of 
Gideon. It will be remembered that his leadership of his people 
was preceded by visions. Like a practical man, however, he wished 
to be sure that he was in communication with the genuine power, 
that is, the power he was accustomed to think of in terms of 
Jehovah, hence he devised the curious test of the fleece and the 
dew. We may also recall that Samuel’s career as a prophet was 
opened by peculiar auditory experiences, shall I say auditory 
hallucinations? Hosea says that the prophet is a fool and the 
man that hath the spirit is mad. As I take it, the words fool and 
mad are not to be interpretated in the sSnse in which we ordinarily 
use them, but rather in the sense set forth in the preceding para¬ 
graphs. That is, a prophet is essentially one who behaves in an 
extraordinary way, and even seems bereft of his senses because 
he is under the control of some power. In the time of Jeremiah 
also the man who prophesied was considered as good as a madman. 

While the prophet was often a religious leader, it is probable 
that all people who acted strangely got the reputation of belonging 
to this class, whether they said anything of a religious character 
or not. The Old Testament suggests that in the early times there 
were bands or schools of prophets, and it is not entirely clear that 
these bands always had a religious significance. They may some¬ 
times have been clusters of people bound together by the frenzied 
states of mind which they were able to produce in themselves 
through the power of mutual suggestion. We are aware that 
frenzy is contagious and that it may seize an outsider who ventures 
too near those who are affected. There is an interesting illustra¬ 
tion of this in the story of how Saul once chanced to be classed 
among the prophets. Once upon a time, the story goes, “Saul 
sent messengers to take David and when they saw the company 
of prophets prophesying, and Samuel standing as appointed 
over them, the spirit of God was also upon the messengers of Saul, 
and they also prophesied. And when it was told Saul, he sent 
other messengers and they prophesied likewise. And Saul sent 
messengers again the third time and they prophesied also. Then 
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he also went to Ramah .... and the spirit of God was upon 
him also and he went on and prophesied .... and he stripped 
off his clothes also, and prophesied before Samuel in like manner 
and lay down naked all that day and all that night. Wherefore 
they say, 4 Is Saul also among the prophets?’” What is here 
described is nothing more than a motor automatism which spread 
to everyone who came near, and the erratic behavior of the group 
was such that it is not unlikely that they were looked upon as 
fools by their more stable-minded brethren, and by those of a 
more religious frame of mind as inspired by Jehovah. 

This same prophetic class exists among the primitive Semitic 
peoples of today, and it has probably continuously existed in the 
lower stratum of Semitic society since the earliest times. A recent 
writer who has studied the matter at first hand says that these 
modern prophets, while regarded by their neighbors as “holy men/’ 
are such persons as we would call insane. They are said to be 
possessed by a jinn or spirit. The most respectable men and women 
submit to the greatest insults from them because they believe them 
to be possessed. They are believed to be able to foretell the future 
and to warn people of impending danger. It is not unlikely that 
the early prophets of Israel were as a class quite similar to those 
of the modern pagan or semi-pagan inhabitants of those same 
regions. Some of them, of course, contributed to the moral develop¬ 
ment of the people, but as a class their significance lay altogether 
in their being conspicuous, that is, strange figures among their 
contemporaries. Even the early prophets mentioned in the 
Old Testament did not advance beyond the traditional religion of 
their day. In their messages, they were concerned chiefly, as in 
the case of Elijah, with enjoining upon their fellow-countrymen 
a stricter adherence to traditional usages. It was because the 
prophet was supposed to be en rapport with some superior power 
that he presumed to dictate to kings and other rulers. That he 
acted in accord with the proprieties of public sentiment is seen 
from the fact that these rulers always listened to him with more 
or less respect. Sometimes his power was even greater than that 
of these political officials, for he could make and unmake them, as 
we all recall the case of Samuel who first anointed Saul as king 
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and later turned the dynasty into the house of Jesse. The story 
of how he rebuked Saul for not utterly destroying the Amalekites 
is of significance here, and especially the frenzy which seized 
Samuel so that he leaped upon the captive king and hewed him to 
pieces. The stories told of David and Nathan and of Ahab and 
Elijah are important in this connection. 

These early prophets showed their remarkable abilities in 
various ways. For example, the men sent to take Elisha were 
temporarily stricken blind, a very natural consequence of the 
awe with which they must have approached a man reputed to be 
possessed by unusual powers. From this point of view, also, the 
story of the death of Elijah is most interesting. Elisha prays 
of his master, when he realizes that the latter is about to die, 
that he will bestow upon him a double portion of his spirit, that 
is, of his power. The interpretation of the incident offered by 
the Hebrew writer and the one generally accepted by us is that 
the power here referred to is that of Jehovah. I have no desire 
to question this, but simply to point out that the attitude of mind 
here disclosed is a lineal descendant of the primitive conception 
that remarkable men have a peculiar potency which they can 
transmit at will, or in some cases only at death, to some favorite 
son or disciple. At the present day some savages believe that a 
medicine-man is able to bestow his unusual ability upon certain 
young men who show themselves apt. Even among the cultured 
races there are persons reputed to have a mystic power of fore¬ 
telling or of healing which has been handed down as a gift from 
an older relative, perhaps a father, and they in turn, when they 
are at the point of death, must give it to an eldest son, or to some 
other member of the next generation. I myself knew an old 
German who healed diseases by the laying on of hands and the 
repeating of a gibberish of some sort. She told me she had received 
her gift in this way and that she must make similar disposition of 
it before she died. She, also, interpreted her power as from God, 
but if she had been living in a lower social stratum she would have 
possessed a spirit and if at a still lower level she would have had 
simply a “power.” 

In primitive Hebrew prophetism we thus find phenomena 
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which are so closely analogous to the folk-beliefs of all peoples, 
ancient and modern, that a comparison of one with the other is 
highly suggestive. It is true that even in the days of Gideon and 
of Samuel the power of the prophet may have been conceived as 
coming from Jehovah, and yet the form of the belief and the 
practice connected with it are so nearly identical with the world¬ 
wide notions to which we have referred that we can scarcely doubt 
that it also was a development from this primitive folk-belief. 

In fine, then, these early prophets were men subject to various 
unusual experiences, they had visions, heard voices, or, as we 
should say with our psychological sophistication, they had visual 
and auditory hallucinations. They were sometimes seized with 
frenzy and uttered strange words, and when in this state they were 
regarded by the awe-struck onlookers as clearly in the control 
of some extraneous power, which, as time went on, was naturally 
regarded as Jehovah's spirit. But whether the power be only 
the Indian's manitou , or spirits, or the national god, the significant 
point is that the person is supposed to be possessed because of his 
unusual behavior or because of his extraordinary experiences. 
This whole cycle of beliefs is a development of our natural human 
tendency to associate a peculiar potency with any object which 
strikes us as somewhat out of the ordinary. 

If the matter were left here the reader would no doubt get the 
impression that prophetism is merely a phase of human pathology, 
a disease of religion, as it were, of negative rather than of positive 
value. There is, however, more to be said, and in the light of it 
I believe that prophetism will be seen to be a positive force in the 
development of religion. It has been of importance in the emer¬ 
gence of the higher ethical religions from the primitive types. 
These latter, as is well known, are largely expressions of tribal or 
group life rather than of individual need or aspiration. The 
single person has little standing aside from his place in the tribe; 
the gods are not interested in him as an individual but in the group 
to which he belongs. Primitive religion is in great degree a matter 
of custom which has gradually and unconsciously accumulated 
until it controls completely the behavior of each individual in the 
group and prescribes as well what the things are which he shall 
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regard as good or bad. In such a regime it is impossible for the 
individual person to contribute much to the development of a 
higher religious type. The ability to shape and develop thought 
presupposes a relatively well-developed personality. When the 
individual is merged in this rigid oversoul of custom he really 
has no personality of his own. Now, one of the phenomena of 
social development has been the development of individuality, 
and, along with it, of those types of society which offer freer play 
to man as man. Not all sections of the human race have been 
able to accomplish this, but only those which have so succeeded 
have been progressive races. 
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Athens lies in the plain of Attica, a triangular tract washed on 
two sides by the Aegean. The situation was a happy one. The 
modem city crouches low amid a group of hills. Immediately 
to the northeast stands Mount St. George, the ancient Lycabettus, 
while to the southwest, really a continuation of the ridge, are the 
Acropolis and the Areopagus; to the southeast is Hymettus, to 
the northeast stands Pentelicus; and farther away to the north, 
Parnes. Between Pentelicus and Parnes rises the river Cephissus, 
once giver of fertility to the Attic fields. From the south it is 
joined by the Ilissus from the flank of Hymettus. Once another 
stream, Eridanus, entered the Ilissus from the southeast. The 
first two are shadows of their former selves, and of the last named 
there remain only the springs that possibly were once its source. 

What was Athens in Paul’s day ? What prospect met his eye ? 
What problems engaged the attention of her scholars, what was the 
social and religious life, and how did the apostle find himself oriented 
in the life and thought of this ancient seat of culture ? It was not 
the city of today. South and west of the present site, covering the 
low hills and the valleys between, lie the scattered mins of the 
ancient metropolis, now for the most part deserted, save by the 
archaeologist, the tourist, and the stroller. Here stand the mins 
of the Acropolis, the theater of Dionysus, the Temple of Jupiter 
Olympus, and the Areopagus. Today the town lies at the foot of 
Lycabettus: the ancient town, or a good part of it, lay west of the 
Acropolis. That is, the city, leaving the ancient site, has moved 
east and north as far as Lycabettus. This tendency, some think, 
dates back to Roman times. 

Nor was the city of antiquity quite the city of Paul’s day. 
There were many historic sites, but the old creative spirit was not 
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there. Alexandria, and to a lesser degree Antioch, Pergamum, and 
Rhodes, had won the leadership in the world of letters. The 
culture of Greece had followed in the wake of Alexander’s armies, 
and Athens at this time was a staid provincial, academic town 
possessed of hallowed memories. The beautiful works of art in 
the Hellenistic period come from across the Aegean, the islands 
and mainland of Asia Minor. In a measure the literary traditions 
had been preserved though far outshone by the scholarly wealth 
of Alexandria. Moreover there was a different atmosphere. The 
city of Pericles had been a Hellenic city. The Athens of Paul was a 
Hellenistic city, embodying a composite civilization, the joint 
product of Greece and the Orient. 

Paul’s last preaching point had been at Beroea, and what we 
know of his route from that place is comprised in the words, 
eVt T7jv OaXaaaav. It seems highly probable that Paul traveled 
by land from Beroea to some port south of that city, and took boat 
thence for Athens, going, possibly, by the inner course between 
Euboea and the mainland. En route he passed spots of historic 
interest, as Artemisium, Thermopylae, and Marathon, while the 
most sightly point on the route would be Olympus, ancient home 
of the gods and the focal point of Greece. It is fair to presume that 
Paul entered Athens by way of the Piraeus: at least that was the 
usual route. The landscape was much as it ever had been. Salamis 
lay in the distance, seemingly a part of Megaris. To the north was 
Pames, Hymettus to the south, and straight ahead extended a 
line of hills gradually rising behind the city to the rocky top of 
Lycabettus. Of the long walls that once joined Piraeus and Athens 
only scattered blocks remained to mark the line of direction. On 
the left as the apostle entered the city gates was the ancient ceme¬ 
tery of Ceramicus. To the right he would see a group of lofty 
pillars. Here tradition marked the site where disappeared the last 
traces of Deucalion’s flood. The beginning of the temple really 
dates to Peisistratus; was interrupted by revolution and the Per¬ 
sian war; resumed on a gigantic scale by the Syrian Antiochus 
IV, and suffered no considerable changes until the time of Hadrian, 
who completed and dedicated the structure 130 a.d., nearly a 
century after Paul’s day. One of the seven wonders of the world, 
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the temple was probably never actually occupied. Farther to 
the right Paul could have visited the Stadium, scene of the Pana- 
thenaic games, a huge amphitheater built in an excavated hollow 
of the hill, and capable of seating 50,000 people. Had he turned to 
the left, Paul would have found himself in the vicinity of the Acrop¬ 
olis, the most historic and the sightliest spot in Athens. At the 
foot of the rock stood the theater of Dionysus. Here centered the 
civic and religious life of all Greece. Here were enacted the master¬ 
pieces of the great tragedians and of Attic comedy. Here centered 
the cult of Dionysus. Here gathered the flower of Greece in the 
pomp of procession, and in communion with their country’s gods. 
In Paul’s day the simple orchestra had given place to a huge stage. 
This great semicircular theater could seat 17,000 spectators. But 
the focal point of Athens was the Acropolis, the crowning feature 
of whose magnificent buildings was the Parthenon. Here were 
stored votive offerings dedicated to the goddess Athena; here had 
been kept the bank of the Athenian state and of the Delian Con¬ 
federacy; here was the home of the great statue of Athena Parthe- 
nos, overlaid with plates of gold so wrought that they could be 
removed and again fastened on. Thirty feet high, the statue was 
clad in helmet and long robe, the aegis at its breast; in one hand 
was a lance, in the other a six-foot statue of victory. 1 Outside the 
temple stood another, a bronze statue of Athena, constructed from 
the battle spoils of Marathon, and so huge that the burnished 
helmet and lance tip caught the eye of the returning voyager as 
he rounded the point of Sunium. In Paul’s day more recent build¬ 
ings disfigured the scene, notably a temple to Rome and Augustus, 
erected before the east front of the Parthenon. 

Doubtless many of the views that met the apostle’s eyes were 
the same as now. There were the stalls of olive, fruit, and fish 
dealers. There was the usual clamor and the haggling over wares, 
the usual crowd of small traders, tourists, and sight-seers from other 
cities including even Rome. Through the brilliantly decorated 
porches that skirted the market-place passed an unending 
procession. 

Paul’s first experience had been with the populace: “So then 

1 There is a tradition that the statue continued until the fifth century a.d. 
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in the synagogue he argued with the Jews and the devout ones, 2 
and in the market-place day after day with whomsoever he chanced 
to meet ( tt/w toxs irapaTvyxdvoirra^) ” 

In the course of his teaching, he fell in with some professional 
philosophers who either had turned aside to hear this new traveling 
teacher or had become interested from rumors they had heard. 
The philosophy of Athens at this time was a strange congeries of 
voices. Greek speculative philosophy had closed with Aristotle 
and after him thought took on an entirely different turn. From 
Alexander on, the rocking of empires, wiping out of national lines 
and distinctions, and absolute destruction of precedents created a 
profound impression that deepened as time advanced. In this 
shifting panorama how shall man find contentment and satis¬ 
faction? And, naturally, two quite different solutions were in 
course of time propounded. The Epicureans found their hope in 
the pursuit of pleasure. But, though not disciples of the strenuous 
life, Epicureanism is not the travesty it is currently thought to have 
been. Pleasures are to be selected with caution, untempered desires 
are to be shunned, and intellectual poise (aaxfypoavin)) is to be culti¬ 
vated. The pleasure that is to be the highest good is that which 
will work the largest ultimate good. He who has come to the philo¬ 
sophic mind has escaped confusion, annoyance, fear, superstition. 
Doubtless later disciples were more lax than their master, yet this 
was the focal point of their teaching. The wise man of the Stoics, 
on the other hand, was he who lived in accordance with Nature. 
Desires are to be curbed, and the temperature of the soul, so to 
speak, is to be kept evenly with that of the world around. What 
ever is, was to be. But this asceticism is confessedly more than 
flesh can bear, and so is to be recognized as a state of mind attained 
only by the philosopher, who frees himself entirely from emotions, 
attains to perfect health of soul, and deletes all passions. 

One thing that had stirred Paul’s spirit was the great number 
of statues of gods. We know from other sources that the Atheni¬ 
ans were among the most religious of peoples, the most pious of all 

2 Gentiles who attached themselves to the moral and spiritual elements of the 
Jewish religion, and worshiped in the synagogue with the Jews, but did not assume 
to observe the ritual and ceremonial law of Judaism. 
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Greeks. Not only were there statues and altars erected to the 
several divinities, but in case of an averted calamity or a public 
deliverance whose divine origin was uncertain, an altar would be 
erected, inscribed “To the unknown God.” It was the sight of 
these statues and the thought of confounding the spiritual with the 
material product of the worshiper’s handicraft that stirred the 
apostle’s mind. Paul was an educated man. At Jerusalem he 
learned from Gamaliel the tenets of Judaism. In his native Tarsus 
he had derived an acquaintance with the Graeco-Roman thought. 
As a keen observer he had picked up much in the course of his 
travels. It was not an ignorant man that disputed with the philos¬ 
ophers that day, yet Paul was not deeply learned in Greek thought 
and literature, and would not be at home among the scholars of 
Greece. 

Paul’s discussion created a division. Some derisively called 
him a spermolog (babbler), a picker-up of seeds. This name was 
applied primarily to the crow that flew about the fields, picking up 
seeds here and there; and secondly, to fellows that hung around the 
markets and caravans picking up a living from whatever chance 
brought to their hand. Intellectually, a spermolog was a man 
who lived off his wits either by playing the courtier or buffoon, or 
by picking up philosophical odds and ends. To some Paul was a 
stray spermolog. To others he was much more impressive. Paul 
had preached Jesus and the resurrection, more precisely “Jesus 
and Anastasis.” Jesus was a deity, evidently, and it seems to have 
been assumed that Anastasis was a female deity. Hence here 
was a preacher with new divinities, new altars, and new cults. 

Paul now stands before the Areopagus, and here scholars go apart. 
It is argued by some critics that a traveling preacher or philoso¬ 
pher would not come to the notice of this august body of Athenian 
judiciary, and that a place is meant, namely, Mars Hill. It is argued 
on the other hand that it would be equally incongruous to bring this 
hearing to a spot connected with the sacred traditions, and further, 
that the top of that hill was not large enough to meet the situation. 
It must be confessed that literary references 3 favor the latter view. 

J E.g., Cicero, Atlicus, 1. xiv. 5; so De natura deorum , n. 29, 74; Resp. 1. 27, 43; 
so also an inscription of a.d. 50-100 (Ramsay, Paul , Traveler and Roman Citizen , 
p. 261). Cf. Lucian, Timon of Athens , 46, 50; Isoc., Areop., 57. 
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It nowhere appears that we are dealing here with a trial or with 
anything more than a hearing. It further appears that the Areop¬ 
agus court—though named from its original place of meeting— 
at the time in question met not on Mars Hill but in the Agora. 
The language is at least not contradictory to this view: eVl top 
v Npeiov Ylayov ijyayov (vs. 19); <tt aOeU . . . . iv fieacp ’Apeiov 
Hayov (vs. 22); ilfiXOov ire pcaov airrcov (vs. 33). If the trial 
were on the hill, then the crowd would have gone up the hill 
and at the close they would have gone down again. There is no 
going up or down necessitated by the text. It further seems from 
various allusions that this court exercised considerable watch-care— 
as did the government in other cities—over the entire system of 
education, public manners and morals, the care of the young, and 
similar points, though questions of foreign religions and charges 
of impiety came up before the popular courts. 

Paul’s address before this assembly would read somewhat as 
follows: first stating the occasion (vss. 22-23) an d announcing 
his theme (vs. 236): 

(Occasion) Gentlemen of Athens: I observe that in every respect you are 
extraordinarily religious, for as I was going about and looking at the sacred 
objects in your city, I came also upon an altar on which had been inscribed, 
“To an Unknown God.” 

(Theme) What then you, groping, worship in the dark, this I proclaim to 
you. 

(Argument) God, who created the world and all therein, this one, Lord of 
heaven and earth, If does not dwell in man-made temples nor does he need the 
worship of men since it is He who gave life and breath and all things to all 
men. If And He created of one 4 material every race of men to dwell upon 
all the face of the earth, marking off their prescribed times and the bounds of 
their habitations, % that they might seek God, whether they could apprehend 
and come to know Him, and that too, He being not far away from any one of 
us. If For in Him we live and move and have our being, as also certain poets 
among you have said, 

For we also are his offspring. 

(Exhortation) If Therefore, inasmuch as we are the offspring of God, we 
ought not to consider the divine as something like gold or silver or stone, the 
work of human skill and thinking. If Verily God, although He overlooked the 
times of ignorance, now enjoins all men everywhere to repent, If for He has 

^ ivbt —so Codd. X AB: it irbs atparot (DEHLP). This latter reading, “of 

one blood,” would imply the universal kinship of the race. 
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appointed a day when he is going to judge the whole inhabited world in right¬ 
eousness by the man He has designated, H tendering faith to all by raising Him 
from dead men. 

The arrangement is orderly. Paul states the occasion, 
announces his theme, and then divides his discourse into two parts— 
the argument and the exhortation. The argument is fivefold: 
God created the universe; he is not served by men’s hands; he 
made man and intends that man shall seek him; and, finally, we 
live in him—appealing to the poets, whom his hearers would hardly 
repudiate. The exhortation is fourfold: We must think of the 
Godhead in suitable terms; the day of ignorance is past; there 
impends a day of judgment; and the one who is to be the judge 
has even now been raised from dead men. 

Five points appear: the theistic view of the universe; the spirit¬ 
ual conception of God; the immanence of God; final moral account¬ 
ability, and the resurrection. It is interesting to note that while 
the Ionian philosophers 5 were seeking in some material element the 
universal essence of material being, and were identifying moving 
matter with life, 6 Hebrew thinkers were propounding a theistic 
view of the world. Plutarch, 7 indeed, a contemporary of Paul, 
seemed to have grasped the higher conception since he can use 
fleo?, 6 8 oi 0 eot, to Oelov* In the main, however, common 

thought had not traveled that far. As stated above, ethical 
philosophy was uppermost. For a physical philosophy the Epi¬ 
cureans took refuge in the atomistic theory (somewhat qualified) 
of Democritus, the mission of physics being the freeing of the mind 
from superstition. The Stoic belief is well phrased by Pope’s 
words, “ We are all parts of one stupendous whole, of which nature 
the body is but God the soul.” 

For Epicurean and Stoic death ended all. For the latter indeed 
a vague notion of immortality is claimed by some; even so, it is not 
absolute immortality but more an extension of time. 10 Pythagoras 

s Beginning with Thales, ca. 640 b.c. 

6 Cushman, Beginner's Hist, of Phil., p. 23; Erdmann, Hist, of Phil., I, §§21 f. 

7 Ca. 40-120 a.d. 

* E.g., “Delay of the Deity,” chaps. 17, 20, 22. 

• Similarly Anaximander and Xenophanes. 

10 Rogers, Hist, of Phil., 170. 
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had taught that these bodies of ours are sepulchers in which 
the soul possessed of a heavenly origin is for a time entombed, 
passing thence through a series of incarnations, some higher, some 
lower. 11 In Plato the soul enters and departs from this world again 
and again, maintaining, however, the continuity of its existence 
and remaining the same as to its essential nature. 12 How then to 
this mixed throng did PauTs doctrine of Anastasis appeal ? The 
true meaning must by this time have been apparent. 

Those who heard were divided in opinion. Some simply 
indulged in ribaldry and gave this teacher no further attention. 
Others apparently thought the matter might be worthy of further 
consideration. A few accepted, but there was not, so far as we 
know, an Athenian church as the outcome of Paul's brief activity 
there. 

“Sillier, Testimonium Animae, chap. vii. 

11 Caird, Evolution of Theology in the Greek Philosophers, I, chap, ix; Zeller, Plato 
and the Older Academy , chap. ix. 
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The announcement of the existence in the library of the University 
of Toronto of a twelfth-century Gospels manuscript hitherto unknown 
to New Testament scholars awakens the hope that there may be other 
such manuscripts in this country hidden in private collections or de¬ 
posited in university libraries, and as yet unreported in the printed lists 
of such materials. It also recalls attention to the New Testament 
textual materials already known to exist in America. 

Probably the oldest known manuscript of any part of the Greek 
New Testament is the third-century fragment of Matthew, discovered 
at Oxyrhynchus in 1896-97, and now in the Museum of Science and Art 
at the University of Pennsylvania. It is the first leaf of a papyrus codex 
of the Gospel of Matthew, and contains vss. 1-9, 12, and 14-20 of the 
first chapter. Its text was published in the first volume of Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri (O.P. 2). With this may be mentioned two Oxyrhynchus 
parchments, now in Haskell Oriental Museum at the University of 
Chicago, one, of the fifth century, preserving Rev. 16:17, 18, 19, 20 
(O.P. 848), and the other, of the fifth or sixth century, containing Mark 
10:50, 51; 11:11. 12 (O.P. 3). The schoolboy's copy of Rom. 1:1-7, 
an Oxyrhynchus papyrus of about a.d. 316 (O.P. 209); the parchment 
fragment of Matt. 1:21-24; 1:25—2:2, a leaf from a fifth- or sixth- 
century codex (O.P. 401); and the papyrus leaf containing I John 4: n- 
17, in a fourth- or fifth-century hand (O.P. 402) now belong to Harvard 
University. 

Much greater importance attaches of course to the beautiful uncial 
of the four Gospels which Mr. Freer of Detroit secured in Egypt in 1907, 
and of which much has been said in this journal and others, since its 
announcement in the Biblical World for February, 1908. The great 
age of this manuscript, which is referred to the fourth or fifth century, 
its completeness, for the only quire lost from it was anciently supplied, 
and the strange character of its text set it beside the famous Codex 
Bezae, in the list of the great New Testament uncials. Its text is to be 
published the coming autumn. Mr. Freer's manuscript of the epistles 
of Paul is of the fifth century, and while very fragmentary, promises an 
important contribution to the Greek text, when its sixty leaves are 
separated and edited. 

The cursive manuscripts of the New Testament are much more 
numerous. The appearance of the Toronto Gospels raises the number 
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of gospel cursives in America to ten. Two, of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, belong to A. A. Benton, of Foxburg, Pennsylvania. Three 
others, of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, are in the library of Drew 
Theological Seminary, at Madison, New Jersey. One, a complete text 
of the four gospels, in a hand of the twelfth century, is in the possession 
of Syracuse University. Its text has been fully collated by Professor 
Hermon H. Severn, to whom I am indebted for a photograph of it. The 
Harvard Gospels, of the twelfth century, once lacked certain parts of 



THE SYRACUSE GOSPELS 
Luke 11:13-30 


the Gospel of John, but these have been supplied on paper leaves in a 
later hand. The Newberry Gospels, in the Newberry Library, Chicago, 
is also referred to the twelfth century, and is complete. The Haskell 
Gospels, in Haskell Oriental Museum, at the University of Chicago, 
is much later, belonging to the fifteenth century, and is by no means . 
complete. Yet it is a good example of a large w'ell-written cursive of the 
late period. 

To these must now be added the Toronto Gospels, the tenth gospel 
cursive to appear in America, and the third that is complete in the 
original hand. It belongs to the close of the eleventh century or the 
beginning of the twelfth, and presents more interesting textual features 
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than any other American cursive known to me; although the Syracuse 
text may prove as good. The most interesting page of the Toronto 
Gospels is that preserving John 7:45—8:15, from which the Pericope 
on the Woman taken in Adultery (7:53—8:11) was originally wanting. 
This alone marks the text of the Toronto manuscript as of more than 
usual cursive excellence, for the great majority of mediaeval manuscripts 
contain the pericope as an original part of their text. A later user of 
the manuscript felt the omission, however, and inserted the pericope 
from another manuscript, probably a century or two later, indicating 
by a sign */• the place in the text at which his marginal addition should 
be introduced. The Toronto text shows many points of interest, and 
exhibits marked affinity with the ninth-century uncial codices Cyprius 
and Petropolitanus at Paris and St. Petersburg (KII). The Toronto 
codex was purchased from an English dealer by Dr. Henry Scadding 
of Toronto, more than twenty years ago, and at his death in 1901 was 
left by him to the University of Toronto. It possesses an added interest 
as the first gospel cursive to appear in Canada, and as never hitherto 
having found a place in the long lists of New Testament cursives, com¬ 
piled by Professor Gregory, Professor von Soden, and Dr. Scrivener. 

The only cursive of the Pauline epistles known to be in America is 
that in the possession of Drew Theological Seminary. Its quire numbers 
show that it once contained the Acts as well as the Epistles of Paul. 
It is interesting for being dated, a.d. 1366-69, and for the fact that it 
bears the signature of the scribe who wrote it, Joasaph, well known as the 
writer of four other New Testament cursives, in various parts of the 
world. 

Twenty lectionary or lesson-book manuscripts of the gospels or the 
epistles are scattered among American collections at Cambridge and 
Buckland, Massachusetts; Foxburg and Sewickley, Pennsylvania; 
Madison, New Jersey; New York, Princeton, Providence, and Chicago. 
The only one of these not included in the latest printed list (Gregory, 
1909) is an incomplete lectionary of the epistles, probably of the thirteenth 
or fourteenth century, which is bound up with the Haskell Gospels and 
has thus failed to be separately registered by the cataloguers of texts. 

New Testament textual materials in languages other than Greek 
are probably even more numerous and hardly less important. The 
Golden Latin Gospels belonging to J. Pierpont Morgan, of New York, 
has lately been sumptuously published in collation. The Williams 
Manuscript of the Syriac New Testament, dated 1471 and now at Utica, 
New York, supplies a text of the four catholic epistles which are wanting 
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in most Syriac manuscripts. The ponderous Syriac New Testament 
manuscript belonging to the Syrian Protestant College in Beirut but 
deposited in the library of Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
has in the gospels a text very unlike the Peshito, and very like the Hark- 



PcrmtAtiOH 0 / the Sunday Schooi 7 imts C o. 

THE HASKELL GOSPELS 
Matthew 1:1-4 


lensian version made in a.d. 616 by Thomas of Harkel, although Dr. 
Isaac H. Hall affirmed that it represented not the Harklensian but the 
lost Philoxenian version made in a.d. 508, and otherwise unrepresented 
in gospel manuscripts. Several Peshito Syriac manuscripts of tolerable 
age have been brought to this country by Armenian and Syrian students 
and have doubtless found their way into American collections. 
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An excellent example of an Ethiopic gospel manuscript was given 
to the Newberry Library, Chicago, twelve years ago by Mr. Edward 
E. Ayer. It contains the Gospel of John, complete, in a hand probably 
of the fifteenth century, a very fair antiquity for an Ethiopic manu¬ 
script, for few of them are really ancient. Some characteristic details of 
this manuscript are of curious interest. “He who buys this book with' 
his wealth, he who steals it, and he who damages it, with the curse of 
Peter and Paul may he be smitten.” The superscription to the gospel 
reads: “The Gospel of John, the son of Zebedee, one of the twelve apostles, 
is finished. He wrote it in Greek for the people of the city of the Ephe¬ 
sians in the thirtieth year after the ascension of our Lord in the flesh 
iqto heaven, in the reign of Nero, king of Rome.” 

It is much to be desired that these and such other textual materials 
as may be in this country unannounced and unregistered should be 
made known to scholars likely to be interested, in order that they may 
be properly listed in the handbooks, and their text explored. That a 
manuscript like the Toronto Gospels should have lain so long in an 
educational center like Toronto without revealing its existence to the 
scholars interested strongly suggests that other textual materials are 
lying about us unrecognized or neglected. It must be remembered that 
the endeavor of textual criticism is to register and describe in printed 
lists, constantly revised, every manuscript containing any part of the New 
Testament in Greek or in any oriental version, whether it be of the 
third century or the fifteenth. People forget that these lists aim at 
absolute completeness, and are steadily more and more approximating 
it. We must make sure that all that our American collections have to 
offer, and it is no longer an inconsiderable contribution, is duly reported 
and registered for the uses of textual study. 

Edgar J. Goodspeed 

The University of Chicago 
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TRAVELING LIBRARIES FOR MINISTERS 


The American Institute of Sacred Literature has done pioneer 
work in many directions and at frequent intervals during the twenty-five 
years of its existence. Its outline courses led the way to the production 
of many valuable courses of Bible-study for adults. It has indirectly 
had much to do with the agitation which has resulted in graded Sunday- 
school lesson material. It has by valuable reading courses directed the 
attention of ministers to many important subjects, and has stirred the 
whole country £t times with its appeals for a special Bible-Study Sunday. 

It may be that history will show that its greatest service has been 
just this characteristic of starting a scheme which can be adopted by other 
organizations and institutions and so become a factor in the work of 
religious education. The latest plan which has emanated from the head¬ 
quarters of the Institute is one for the circulation of traveling libraries. 
At present these libraries are wholly professional and intended for 
ministers. Although the ability of the Institute to purchase books for 
the libraries is extremely limited, all libraries purchased during the past 
year were circulated, some of them two or three times, each reader being 
permitted to keep a library for four months. The libraries have been 
circulated in Illinois, Wisconsin, Ohio, Missouri, Connecticut, Nevada, 
Massachusetts, Iowa, Colorado, Kansas, and several provinces of 
Canada. 

A very interesting extension of the plan has been arranged for the 
benefit of missionaries in China. About thirty sets of the books upon 
one of the most popular courses, aggregating 360 volumes, will be shipped 
to China in time to reach a popular summer meeting-place of the mission¬ 
aries. The libraries will there be distributed. Thirty mission stations 
will be supplied each with a library of most inspiring and scholarly 
volumes, all bearing upon the same general theme, and sufficient in 
number to provide all the solid reading which a missionary will wish to 
have during a year—for in China the period of holding the library will 
be one year instead of four months, as in this country. 

Many readers of the Biblical World will realize that a mission station 
in China is scarcely more remote from centers of culture and good library 
facilities than some of the small charges in remote sections of our own 
country. Not necessarily spiritual starvation, but the starvation which 
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comes from total lack of intellectual stimulus either from new books 
or from contact with groups of cultured people, is a common condition 
under which the men who go out from some of our best theological sem¬ 
inaries labor for considerable periods. The change from the riches of a 
well-equipped theological seminary library upon which a student pre¬ 
paring for the ministry has learned to depend, to the utter lack of books 
and tools for his work makes the early years of a young man’s ministry 
extremely difficult, and oftentimes painfully fruitless. 

It is not alone the young man just out of the seminary who suffers 
from lack of professional books, but that larger group of men who in 
humble fields have found opportunity for service which appeals to them 
too strongly^fe permit them to exchange the opportunity, for a work 
which to the ordinary observer would seem more promising. To men 
of these classes the libraries furnished by the Institute bring inspira¬ 
tion and encouragement far in excess of the investment which secures 
their use. 

In addition to the books, each library is accompanied by reviews of 
the volumes, prepared with special reference to making the reading as 
valuable as possible. Many clubs of ministers in the country might 
give themselves a year of great profit by meeting together for the dis¬ 
cussion of the books in one or more of these libraries. 

We suggest that those who read this article put themselves into 
touch as soon as possible with the office of the Institute, which is a divi¬ 
sion of the University of Chicago, and make arrangements to secure one 
of the libraries either during the summer or in the autumn. The sub¬ 
jects upon which libraries have been provided during the past year are 
interesting and valuable. They are as follows: The Psychology of 
Religion and Its Bearing upon Religious Education; World Evangeliza¬ 
tion, Its Progress and Problems; Recent Phases of Theological Thought; 
Constructive Theories of Modern Scholarship concerning the Bible, the 
Church, and Religion; The Character of Jesus in the Light of Modern 
Scholarship. 
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THE MESSAGES OF THE POETS 1 

Our Bible is the remains of a noble literature. Many kinds of 
literary forms meet in it. A knowledge of these and of their variant 
nature is of supreme moment for a proper appreciation and a correct 
interpretation of the biblical message. What if we find songs of love 
and war and revenge and valor set in the sacred page! The melodies 
of the street and the vineyard and the health mingle their voices with 
the passion of the suffering prophet and the calm reflections of the wise, 
or the narratives of the historian, or the praises of multitudes within 
the gates of Zion. Literary differentiation is a means to true inter¬ 
pretation. 

The editors of “The Messages of the Bible” are to be commended 
for the comprehensive scheme they have adopted in putting the general 
reader into intelligent relation with the Bible. In the “Historical Series 
for Bible Students” one is made acquainted with the scenes and situa¬ 
tions that gather about the various events. The present series aims at 
giving “the exact impression which the words as originally heard or read 
must have made upon those for whom they were delivered.” No 
attempt is made to reproduce the technical and critical apparatus of 
criticism. The results of scholarship are presented in popular form. 

The Messages of the Poets comprises a study of the books of Job, 
Canticles, and of some thirty poems scattered through the books of 
the Bible. The name of the author, professor of Semitics in Cornell 
University, guarantees all that is desired in scholarship. He has 
endeavored to give the original poems in an English translation which 
reveals the Hebrew metre and strophic structure. In the preface we 
meet an interesting statement, viz., that “every new effort to inter¬ 
pret them has deepened the conviction of the author of this book that 
most of them belong to an earlier period than is generally admitted by 

the leading critics today.The age of David and Solomon appears 

to have been richer in literary productions of abiding worth than recent 
scholars have been disposed to acknowledge. On the other hand, the 
older songs seem to have preserved more of the polytheism and crude 

1 The Messages of the Pods. By Nathaniel Schmidt, M.A. New York: Scribner, 
1911. 415 pages. $1.25. 
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religious practices left behind by Israel's subsequent growth than has 
been suspected." The author claims the distinction of discovering 
the poetic character of the Song of Youth and Age in Ecclesiastes. 

The scheme of the book is admirable. A good bibliography is 
appended. The introduction assumes the character of a first division 
in the volume. It consists of seven chapters dealing with (i) the poetry 
of the ancient Hebrews; (2) the general character of this poetry; (3) 
the form of Hebrew poetry, as rhythm, metre, parallelism, strophic 
structure, assonance, alliteration, rhyme; (4) the text and translation; 
(5) the poets of Israel; (6) the ethical value of the poems; (7) their 
religious significance. 

In the main division of the volume each poem is translated, a set 
of notes is supplied, and an exposition given. The attempt to repro¬ 
duce a strophic structure will have a markedly beneficial effect on the 
English reader. From the standpoint of the consensus of Hebrew 
scholars this is where the volume may be deficient. To determine 
the strophic structure of Hebrew poetry is one of the most perplexing 
problems in Old Testament study. The accidents of time and possibly 
later systems of accentuation may have obscured the first form, what¬ 
ever its nature may have been. Not a few scholars feel that in many 
cases it is doubtful if we can recover the original. Here there will 
doubtless be some disagreement with the author. It would seem 
that the writer agrees frequently with Duhm. Thus the dialogues of 
Job, except the Elihu prose address, is put in a four-line strophe. Does 
a four-line strophe correspond to the thought-divisions found in the 
speeches ? Six, eight, ten, twelve, sixteen, seem to occur. In chap. 4 
eight seems to be the prevailing structure; in chaps. 6 and 7 twelve, 
with possibly sixteen in two cases; in chaps. 9 and 10 twelve, with 
several smaller groups. Chap. 28 is regarded as an interpolation. 
The author finds a fourteen-line strophe. To get this vs. 12 ( = vs. 20) 
is inserted before vss. 1 and 7. Vs. 24 is placed after vs. n, and vs. 28 
is omitted altogether. Numerous deletions are found according to the 
personal interpretation. 

If from the shorter poems we take the Song of Moses (Deut. 32:1-43), 
we find that it is arranged in six-line strophes. The following notes 
explain the treatment. 

Vss. 5-7 seem to be an interpolation. In vs. 8 we should read with 
the Greek version “sons of God" instead of “sons of Israel"; in vs. 9 
strike “for" and substitute “Israel" for “his people"; and in vs. n read 
“upon his pinions." Vs; 12 interrupts the description and is clearly a 
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marginal gloss. “Earth” is an addition, making the line too long in 
vs. 13a; “thou shalt drink” in vs. 13& and the second line in vs. 15, 
as seen by the personal pronoun, as well as the fourth line, are also 
additions. Vss. 17 and 18 are an interpolation. “And he said” is 
added in vs. 19, correctly so far as the sense goes, but making the line 
too long. Vss. 29-31 are an interpolation. Vs. 39 is also interpolated. 

Most scholars find the strophic system here to be irregular, or give 
up the attempt to recover one if such really existed. What shall we 
say of the much older Song of Deborah (Judg. 5:2-31) which we find 
arranged in four-line strophes? The metrical and strophical arrange¬ 
ment of this poem is exceedingly perplexing if we are to judge by the 
remarks of exegetes. In such cases there will be great variance in 
opinion. We would rather have preferred less regular strophes and the 
inclusion frequently of more of our present text. Are we certain that 
the early popular poetry of the Hebrews was such a finished product ? 
Naive and emotional, breaking forth in joyous and patriotic and martial 
outburst, we would not expect to find the finished product of later ages. 

The translations convey the strong, virile character of early Hebrew 
poetry. The author rightly calls our attention to the low religious life 
as seen in the idea of God. As time goes on, Hebrew poetry becomes 
increasingly religious, more thoughtful and subjective, and in all prob¬ 
ability more regular in structure. 

The present volume goes forth to a good service. It will enliven 
interest in biblical poetry. Scholars may have a difference of opinion 
on some of the primitive forms, but the impression created in the mind 
of the English reader by the literary ability of the religious poets of 
Israel will be beneficial in many ways. 

R. H. Mode 

Brandon, Manitoba 
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Essays in Modem Theology and Related Subjects Gathered and Published as a 
Testimonial to C. A. Briggs, D.D., D.Litt., on the Completion of His Seventieth 
Year, January 15, 1911, by a Few of His Pupils, Colleagues, and Friends. New 
York: Scribner, 1911. Pp. xvi+347. 

The range of subjects treated in this volume reflects the wide interest of Dr. 
Briggs in all theological matters. As is fitting, the largest place in the volume is given 
to Old Testament and Semitic articles. The names of the contributors guarantee 
the high quality of the contributions. Among them are such men as C. H. Toy, 
Francis Brown, A. V. Williams Jackson, G. F. Moore, A. C. McGiffert, W. Adams 
Brown, and E. C. Moore. It is a book by scholars and for scholars. 

Cheyne, T. K. The Two Religions of Israel, with a Re-Examination of the Prophetic 
Narratives and Utterances. London: A. & C. Black, 1911. Pp. xv+428. 
125. 6 d . 

Another attempt on the part of the learned author to interpret the prophetic 
religion of the Hebrews as in large part a reaction and protest against an older type 
of religion which had its roots in North Arabia. Amid the continuous performance 
of Jerahmeel and his associates, many a flash of insight and of Dr. Cheyne’s well-known 
critical acumen appear. But it is no book for the layman in biblical subjects. 

Ramsay, F. P. An Interpretation of Genesis, Including a Translation into Present- 
Day English. New York: Neale Publishing Co., 1911. Pp. 347. $2.00. 

This is, according to the author, “a fresh attempt to understand and interpret 
the book [Genesis] by one who believes in its full historicity, and therefore in its 
divine authority.” The author adds nothing of importance to the arguments hereto¬ 
fore used to sustain the theory of authorship by Moses. His translation is fresh and 
vigorous, sometimes decidedly so; e.g., “Once when Jacob prepared a stew, Esau 
came in from the open country, exhausted. ‘Let me cram down some of the red 
stuff, please, that red stuff,’ he said to Jacob, ‘for I am exhausted.’” 

Fiske, A. K. The Great Epic of Israel. The Web of Myth, Legend, History, Law, 
Oracle, Wisdom, and Poetry of the Ancient Hebrews. New York: Sturgis & 
Walton, 1911. Pp. xii+376. $1.50. 

This is an interesting survey of the religious history of Israel by one who has 
accepted the modem viewpoint as to the Old Testament and seeks here to present the 
results of the modem view to the general public in an intelligible and interesting way. 
The author is well acquainted with modern interpretation and has made a very readable 
book. 

ARTICLES 

Sprengling, M. Chronological notes from the Aramaic Papyri. The Jewish 
Calendar-Dates of the Achaemenians (Cyrus-Darius II). The American Journal 
of Semitic Languages and Literatures , Apnl, 1911, pp. 233-66. 

A very careful and painstaking study of the recently discovered Assuan Papyri 
from the point of view of the light thrown by them on some hitherto obscure matters 
of chronology. 
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Luckenbill, D. D. Benhadad and Hadadezer. Ibid., pp. 267-84. 

A new treatment of a perplexing historical problem. The author decides on good 
grounds against the identification of these two royal names as indicating one and the 
same person. He then proceeds to account for the narrative of I Kings, chaps. 20-22, 
by a new interpretation and analysis. 

NEW TESTAMENT 

BOOKS 

Sanday, W. Studies in the Synoptic Problem, by Members of The University of 
Oxford. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1911. Pp. xxvii-l-456. 125. 6 d., net. 

A notable group of Oxford men—Sanday, Hawkins, Streeter, Allen, Bartlet, 
Addis, and Williams—contribute papers to this volume, which is edited by Professor 
Sanday. The volume represents some of the work done in recent years in Dr. Sanday’s 
Seminar in the Synoptic Problem, and, while rather too much is made of the German 
“Q” as a source document, the papers are valuable discussions of important phases 
in synoptic study. 

Buchanan, E. S. The Four Gospels from the Codex Veronensis (b). Being the 
First Complete Edition of the Evangeliarium Purpureum in the Cathedral 
Library at Verona. With an Introduction Descriptive of the MS. With two 
facsimiles. (Old-Latin Biblical Texts: No. VI.) Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1911. Pp. xxiii+198. 21J. 

Mr. Buchanan prints the text of the famous Verona manuscript of the Old-Latin 
gospels in full, line for line, prefacing it with a valuable introduction describing the 
manuscript and discussing its text. The manuscript is of purple parchment inscribed 
in silver and gold, and dates from the fifth century. Its text is akin to that of Cor- 
beiensis, both exhibiting the pre-Vulgate type prevalent in the second half of the 
fourth century in North Italy and Gaul (p. xxii). 

Robertson, A. T. John The Loyal: Studies in the Ministry of the Baptist. New 
York: Scribner, 1911. Pp. ix+315. $1.25 net. 

This new volume on John the Baptist is not a collection of sermons, though it 
seizes every homiletical opportunity, nor is it a critical investigation, though many 
works of criticism are cited, and the notes are full of technical matter. It will be 
homiletically suggestive to preachers, but makes no historical contribution to its 
subject. Notices in Mark, the Infancy Narratives, and John are treated alike. The 
style is breezy and readable, but sometimes decidedly harsh: “Quit being afraid, 
Zacharias” (p. 8). The printing is not entirely accurate; e.g., Geikie always appears 
as Geike, Chwolson is Chowlson, etc. 

Blagden, Claude M. Epistles of Peter, John, and Jude. (The Revised Version 
edited for the Use of Schools.) Cambridge: University Press, 1910. Pp. 96. 
An intelligent popular handbook covering six of the Catholic epistles with short 
scholarly introductions, and brief notes. The book is intended for young students. 
Mr. Blagden accepts the authenticity of all of the epistles he discusses except II Peter. 

RELATED SUBJECTS 

BOOKS 

Butterfield, Kenyon L. The Country Church and the Rural Problem. [The 
Carew Lectures at Hartford Theological Seminary, 1909.] Chicago: The Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago Press, 1911. Pp. ix+153. $1.00. 

The author knows both sides of his subject and is keenly alive to its importance. 
His book should constitute a powerful appeal to young men to give themselves to the 
solution of the problem of making the country church an efficient factor in moral 
life. 
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McGiffert, A. C. Protestant Thought before Kant. [Studies in Theology.] New 
York: Scribner, 1911. Pp. 30+261. 75 cents. 

The progress of Protestant thought from Luther to Kant is here traced in a 
fresh and vigorous way. Thoroughly conscious of the greatness of the contributions 
made by such men as Luther, Zwingli, Melancthon, Calvin, Richard Hooker, Robert 
Browne, Grotius, Spencer, ’John Wesley, Jonathan Edwards, John Locke, Hume, 
Butler, and Voltaire, the author reviews their work sympathetically but with dis¬ 
crimination, and in several instances presents a conception of their thought very 
different from that which ordinarily prevails. The book is a valuable addition to the 
literature on an important period. 

Emerton, Ephraim. Unitarian Thought. New York: Macmillan, 1911. Pp. 
ix+309. $1.50. 

A very useful book to those who wish to know what Unitananism as understood 
by its leading exponents really is. The professor of church history in the Harvard 
Divinity School is certainly qualified to speak upon this subject. The presentation 
is clear and attractive. 

Albee, Helen R. The Gleam. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1911. Pp. 312. 

A spiritual autobiography of one endowed with the ability to analyze her own 
psychological processes and with a deeply emotional and highly imaginative tempera¬ 
ment. Her experiences include such things as automatic writing and psycho-therapy. 

McGlothlin, W. J. Baptist Confessions of Faith. Philadelphia: The Baptist 
Publication Society, 1911. Pp. xii+368. $2.50. 

A collection of the creeds held by the various groups of Baptist churches from the 
time of the Anabaptists to thfe present. Creeds in Latin and other non-English 
tongues are all translated into English. The volume is a useful source book for the 
study of church history and theology. 

Dana, W. B. A Day for Rest and Worship. Its Origin, Development, and Present- 
Day Meaning. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1911. Pp. 265. $1.25. 
The emphasis of this volume upon the need and value of Sabbath observance 
is commendable. The author’s views as to its origin and development are hardly 
such as will commend themselves to present-day scholarship. 

Bumpus, John S. A ‘Dictionary of Ecclesiastical Terms. Being a History and 
Explanation of Certain Terms Used in Architecture, Ecclesiology, Liturgiology, 
Music, Ritual, Cathedral Constitution, etc. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1911. 
Pp. 324. $5 net. 

Students of ecclesiastical history and institutions will find much to value and 
enjoy in this dictionary. Terms like Alb, Ambo, Amice, Angelus are explained and 
illustrated, and frequent references to literature on them point the way to further 
study. The author’s main interest is Anglican, but many matters of Roman ecclesias¬ 
tical usage are treated. The Greek church, however, is almost wholly passed over, 
doubtless of set purpose, since its usage and terminology are so different from those 
of western Europe. More than 450 terms are discussed. 
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